








The three vital features of 
your Christmas Grafonola 


For, of course, your new instrument Po TTI Te wa at 
will be a Columbia, if it is a question a 
of musical quality—of certainty of 
lasting enjoyment. Judge the supe- 
riority of the Columbia Grafonola, 
first of all, upon its superb tone. 


Tone: 


Tone perfection depends fully as much upon 
the scientific exactness of the reproducing 
mechanism of the instrument itself as upon 
the original recording process. The perfected 
reproducer and tone-arm of the Columbia 
Grafonola is the crowning achievement in 
this branch of the art. 

Once you realize the tone possibilities of 
the Columbia Grafonola, playing Columbia 
Records or any other records, we believe 
you will never again be satistied with any 
tone less full and true, less brilliant and 
round and natural. 


Tone control: 


With the Columbia you have every possible 
gradation of tone at your command, ‘The 
tone -control leaves, built on the one right 
principle of controlling tone- volume, and 
the wide variety of needles available, give 
you any and all degrees of tone - volume, from 
the lightest pianissimo to the resounding 
fortissimo to fill the largest auditorium. 


Convenience: 


Your Grafonola, equipped with the individ- 
ual record ejectors, an exclusive Columbia 
feature, is ideal in its convenience. Your 
records are racked individually in velvet- 
lined slots that automatically clean them 
and protect them against breaking and 
scratching. A numbered push-button con- 
trols each record—a push of the button 
brings any record forward to be taken 
between the thumb and fingers. 
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Mrs. Winifred Sackville Stoner 


Says “The Book of Knowledge Is 
Indispensable in Natural Education” 


Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 
First Medal of 





Why does fire go out? 
Honor and Gold Why does oil burn? 

How far away is the sky? 
Medal for Why does elastic stretch? 
Educational Value Is there water in the sun? 

Why can’t light turn a corner? 
Awarded by What makes shadows? 

What makes mist? 
Supreme Jury How do clouds stop sunlight? 
Panama-Pacific f ! 3 Where does the rain go? 

4 - , ? 2 j S oe Why does salt melt snow? 

International sp hi = a» . a “° Where does the wind begin? 
Exposition ) eget — =? And thousands of others. 


The Book of Knowledge 
The Children’s Encyclopaedia 


10,000 Educational Pictures. 350 Colored Plates. Complete Index. 
Big Facts About the Best Book; 350,000 Sold in 14 Countries, on Five Great 
Continents. 16 Great Departments of Knowledge. 


The Call of the Future 


The world is calling the children to fit themselves for the greatest opportunity which 
any age has ever offered. This is not the world of yesterday. It is the world in which 
the outlook on life has completely changed in a few brief weeks. The hope of the 
future lies in the children of America, if only they are ready and prepared to grasp 
their unparalleled privileges. The world is calling your child to do his or her share 
in the great work of a new civilization, new discoveries, inventions and mastership. 

Put the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE into their hands. It lays the foundation of a well-rounded and 
practical education for life. It contains all the important knowledge of the world, arranged and 
indexed on an entirely new plan, especially adapted to growing minds. Give your children THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE habit of finding out for themselves everything that they want to know. It will teach 
them to open the doors of the universe, stimulate their imagination and invention and create a desire 
for independent investigation. 

THE ILLUSTRATED FREE BOOK, “The Child and the Book of Knowledge,” written by the Editor 
in Chief of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, explains the different departments of this work, their 
use and meaning and the necessity for it in the educa- 
tion of the child. It also contains 250 tremendously FREE BOOKLET 


interesting questions taken from thousands answered MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 
in this work, with pictures and colored plates showing: f \ 


The Light That Explains the Stars; The | !HE GROLIER SOCIETY, 


Space No Man Can Measure; The Living Pacific Coast Branch, , 
Flowers of the Sea; The Biggest Magnet in 132 Tenth Street, Portland, Or. 
the World; The Unseen Ship With the Please mail me descriptive sample book 


Wonderful Eye; The New Chariots of the of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, The 
Sky; The Wire That Runs Under the Sea; Children’s Encyclopedia. 

Messages That Fly Through Space; A Coal 
Mine With the Lid Off, and others. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Publisher 
2 West 45th St., New York. ‘ S 
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Prize Winning“Ad” Letters 


THE SELECTION OF THE JUDGES IN THE OCTOBER CONTEST 


THE FIRST PRIZE, $35.00 in cash, was awarded to C. H. Mitchell, 
1825 


Linden Street, 


should attemp 








window display of woman’s lit 


to prove an alibi 


In the first place, I selected the Bon Ton ad because I simply could not get by it. 
There is no other in the November issue that approaches the artistic and esthetic 
ice of that photogravure or the excellence of its convincing language, and none 





Oakland, California. 
BON TON CORSETS 


a 


( a mollycoddle 
a specimen of masculinity as might find ardent enough ple 
’ yerie without any thought of purchasing. Therefore 
in order to set myself right with the great jury of Sunset readers, I must proceed 
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A mol 
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that deeply concerns more people 
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wal 
I am in love with that picture 


ested? and so quickly decided to buy? 
and writer could accomplish that. 





yo 


over 


The fetching ad of the present day must conform very nearly to the newest idea 
1ort story. In the first place there must be a story to tel 
There must be human interest and strong character delineation—(is there 
in the Bon Ton ad?) and there must be theme, preferably with 
the uplift—and here this ad shines, for it has the betterment, the comfort and 
especially the beautifying of the human race at heart. i 
different or exclusive is the strong point of the new story—and here again this ad 
surpasses all others, for it tells truthfully that their latest style features lend a dis- 
tinctive charm to every wearer. 

So here we have exemplified the culmination of art in advertising—the picture 
and the word picture in exact accord, producing interest and confidence and deep 


of the shc 
to sell. 
any dearth of the 











i that Bon Ton corsets shall g 
nt them to look as near lik 






ondly, after reading carefully the masterly effort of the ad writer, and upon 
n, my wife investigated the various Bon Tons and is now 
1 point of elegance of fit as well as absolute comfort they have 
So I have a decidedly well defined idea of purchasing and have already 
e the fair form of my wife and daughters, 
the model of daintiness in the picture as possible. 
nd I am proud of tk 
abiding interest in a business that helps to fashion such. 
ing when the great and just judge of things enduring and eternal will be ashamed 
to look any man in the face who steadily refuses to buy corsets for somebody. 
What is there about this particular ad? 
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Lapression and results.—C. BR. MircHeLt. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

















SILVER COMPANY AD 
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SEVER COMPANY 
rate Btamee Se 


Here follows his 


jon on corsets the reading world we 
has been aptly defined as such f 
re in gazing at a 
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> fact that 
The time is 


And why are the men so keenly inter- 
Nothing but exact co-ordination of artist 
The wonderfully clever work of the artist gets 
your attention first—the gripping persuasion of the diction holds and makes a 
lasting impression upon your memory—and the convincing climax finally wins 


—that is something 


And lastly, something 


THE BON TON CORSET ADVERTISEMENT 
letter: 
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To Ann Weightrnan, 302 West 56th Street, New York City, THE 
SECOND PRIZE, $25.00 in cash, was awarded, for this excellent letter: 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“On the Tables of Three Generations.” 
pany wear, but their advertisements also we At every new appearance of the 
golden Sunset we have a clever brizht new page showing the Silver Plate that 
Wears, up to date, and to the point. In the ad on page 759 of the October Sunset 
is shown the generation of today, while in the backzround the shadowy forms of 
ed on and left a legacy of silver and good advice to the genera- 


Not only does the product of this com- 














those who have pass 


tions following. 


No, I am not a member of the Rogers family near or far, I have no stock in the 
International Silver Co., nor am I a “friend of a friend of an intimate friend of an 
intimate friend of” even a cle iy of their stores, or their advertising agent; 
but I do think he—the last named—knows his business and attends to it. 








There is not another ad in this number of Sunset which will compare with it. 
Note the Americanism of “Old Colony” and “Continental” which appeals to every 
one, especially at this time, when the world trer and only we Ameri- 
cans can gather around a table where father, brothers and husband are assem 
The sight of the Rogers advertisement bri before one the picture of contented 
family life as it is now with us or as we have known it; and as we count our spoons 
is there a housewife who does not also count her loved ones who have used then? 
This advertisement besides being a simple straightforward statement of what th 
article is, teaches a lesson, or rather preaches silently on the theme of happy home 
life: Go back to the old files of Sunset and you will find that this is so. 








es in agony 




















The most important thing about good advertising is to show at a glance what the 
advertiser has to dispose of. The less descriptive matter the better; the more dig- 
nified, the less suspicion of fake. Most advertisements look “messy” and w ot 
get a second glance from a busy reader. Not so with 1847 Rogers Bros. It is 
rather a work of art, it gives pleasure to the eye, causes one to “remenise,” then go 
out and replenish the stock of tableware or send for catalogue to the “W« rid’s 
Largest Makers of Silver and Plate.” The company has grown large and rich on 
real merit, and that is what advertising is for—ANN WEIGHTMAN. 
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THIS CONTEST has proven instructive and entertaining to hundreds who have participated. Plans are now under 


way for an announcement which wili be of tremendous interest to SUNSET’S readers, 


Watch the JANUARY SUNSET. It may mean money to you. 


concerning the 1916 Contest. 
All correspondence concerning this contest should be 


addressed to CONTEST EDITOR, SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 1017 
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PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


FZ 
PAY | 


Balloon Route ‘ ORANGE 
” EMPIRE 


Trolley Tip ON a ee 


Triangle 5 
ine 
| \ 


Trolley ip % 
N tives the “Kingdom of 


g4oc) / the Orange” to the Cities 


of the Empire. 
Reserved Seat for Each Passenger 


Si O 
Transportation 
Expense. 





Visiting RIVERSIDE, REDLANDS, 
SAN BERNARDINO 


Touring Magnolia Avenue, 

Sherman Indian School, Far- 

Famed Glenwood Mission 

Inn, and a drive over Red- 

lands and Beautiful Smiley 
Heights 





Last Cars Daily 9.30 a. m. 





Each Trip Covers an Ap- 
proximately 100-Mile Tour, 
to and through Points of 
Greatest Interestin Southern 





THE PREMIER TRIP 
California OF CALIFORNIA 


men oe Beceem 2 
FiveTRAINS| WOrTIGA FAME | gyeursion Fare 


rary | MT LOWE TRIP | $2.00 


— ae Chrough Americas Gre atest Secure — 
ae and*P-™ 1 Mountain Scenic Wonderland | From Asents Only 


























& a 
“TROLLEY TRIPS THROUGH WONDERLAND" is the title of a beautiful little 


booklet, handsomely illustrated, that will be sent together with other i interesting, detailed infor- 
mation of Pacific Electric Trolley Trips upon request. Address 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
LOS ANGELES 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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The Rice Fields of the Sacramento Valley 


By CLARENCE E. FISHER 


a” fale years ago California bought her rice in 
| bags, which were shipped into her markets 
from Japan or from Louisiana and Texas. Today 
California is marketing a round million bags of rice 
from her own fields. 

Nine years ago tens of thousands of acres of prac- 
tically worthless stiff, adobe land in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys were growing ene unre- 
munerative crops of wheat and barley. This land was 
held for a song. Its value, Liliand i from productive 
was little or nothing. Today 32,000 acres 
are bearing an average of thirty-three 
Government 
average yield 


capacity, 
of this land 
1oo-pound sacks of rice to the acre. 
statistics show this to be the greatest 
of any of as ss an rice districts. 

Gradu lly 1¢ acreage devoted to rice is broaden- 
ing. It may not stop until the entire 425,000 acres 
of available rice land is under cultivation. Califor- 
nia expects some day to produce 15,000,000 sacks of 
rice annually, almost as much as the entire pro- 
duction of all the rice lands now cultivated in the 
United States, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the production will eventually reach this point. 

For rice, which is not difficult to grow, as has been 
demonstrated, yields fatter profits than wheat or 
barley, offers variety to the table and 
cannot be considered as having serious competition. 


everyday 


I asked the manager of one of the four great rice 
mills which have quickly arisen to take care of the 
great new industry, what of the quality of the Cali- 
fornia output. “It has only one superior in the 
vorld,”’ he said, “‘that which is grown in the valley 
of the Nile in Egypt.”’ I accused him of state pride. 
“No, absolutely no,” he declared; ‘‘we are producing 
a superior grain in texture and color. We do not 
have to treat it other than to polish it, to satisfy 
the exacting demands of the American market 
which wants its rice shiny and white. The foreign 
product comes to us ‘dolled up’ with tale and 
glucose and other decorative substances, but the 
California product takes a polish with no further 
treatment than harmless friction polishing. We are 
young in the business; the growers are mere be- 
ginners; the rice mills are adjusting themselves to 
conditions; the marketing facilities are in the early 
stages of development. Of course the land is new; 
that is, it has never before been set to work at pro- 
ducing rice. Even in the period of early develop- 
ment the California fields have produced from 
fifteen to twenty per cent more rice per acre than 
any known district in the world. How long it will 
yield such splendid such remarkable 
quality cannot be foretold, but it surely is producing 
big now.” 


crops of 











tice differs from other grain sien in that it demands a 


in California, iess than five years old, 











The rice industry 
is growing by leaps and bounds, and the yield is 
much heav ie rand of better quality than elsewhere in America 


Stiff su hbsoil and plenty of water. 
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ALL ABOARD! 


Southern Pacific Ocean Liners 

Between NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 

Connecting with “SUNSET LIMITED” No Extra Fare 
To and From 


i CALIFORNIA 


New Orleans, Los ener San Diego, San Francisco 
Through the Co of Eva nd the Dixieland of Song and Story 


The Mar nee os Bhar “wl Be o Trip, Phoe to Globe 
Mad ~ tn to Bowls, Poe ad 


See Southern Pacific Age 
L. H. NUTTING, General Pas eo r Age as — YORK CITY 
366 Broadway, at Franklin Str 
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The most profoundly impressive and most scenically 
atisfying of American National Playgrounds. 

Chis is the verdict of all who have been fortunate 
enough to visit the Gem of National Parks. 

No western trip can be counted complete which does 
not include a stop-over at Yosemite. The trip may be 


made in comtort. 

Yosemite National Park with its transcendent scenery 
i orth a visit across the continent. It is a won- 
derland that every American citizen should see without 
fail. The memory of its big trees, glaciers, waterfalls, 


s well 





cascades and precipices will make every sight-seer love 
his country more. 
Insist, when purchasing your ticket, that it read via 


Yosemite National Park. 
For complete information relative to railroad rates, 
hotel accommodations, etc., write 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 


Beautifully illustrated book upon request 
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YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 1017 








The beginnings of the present successful rice 
plantings in California were in the upper Sacra- 
mento valley. Here, in Butte county, between the 
towns of Richvale and Biggs, the United States 
Government established a fifty-seven-acre experi- 
mental station for the purpose of introducing the 
new crop and stimulating the industry, and develop- 
ment has been outward from that little station until 
it has spread over half a dozen counties. Commer- 
cial plantings did not begin until 1912, when 1000 
acres were sown. Success Was assured from the 
harvest of the first crop. In 1913, 6000 acres were 
planted; in 1914 almost triple that acreage, and in 
1915 the previous year’s acreage has been doubled. 
By far the greatest plantings are in the vicinity of 
Biggs, Gridley and Richvale, but the harvest is on 
this year in Colusa, Glenn, Sacramento, Yolo and 
other counties in the Sacramento valley and there 
are successful experimental acreages as far south as 
Kern county in the San Joaquin valley that promise 
well. 

Rice is peculiar in that it demands an abundance 
of water—not only at the planting season and 
through the early growing season, but almost up to 
the harvest. For that reason irrigation is a most 
important factor. Stiff subsoil which will hold the 
water is a necessity and here the hated hardpan 
becomes a blessing. Government experts at the 
Biggs Experimental Farm have recently developed 
a seed that will mature thirty days earlier than 
varieties heretofore planted. 

The best soils for rice culture have been found 
to be the clay adobes and medium loams, formerly 
devoted to wheat and barley, low enough to be 
casily irrigated, and high enough to be easily drained. 
In the Gridley-Biggs district the crop is grown in a 
heavy, black adobe containing about fifty per cent 
ef clay and underlain with clay hardpan at a depth 
cf from two to four feet. Naturally enough sandy 
or gravelly soils are not considered so adaptable to 
rice, since they drain and dry out more easily. 

Drainage is as necessary as irrigation, especially 
during the planting and harvesting season; hence 
facilities for taking off the water must be as adequate 
as those for putting it upon the field. 

It is difficult to name an absolutely safe average 
per acre cost for rice growing. Prior to 1915 there 
was a very large amount of experimental and specu- 
lative planting, and far too much inexperience in 
the actual commercial growing to determine accurate 
average results. But from now on the industry will 
show consistent results. The experimental era is 
past. The irrigation cost varies with the facilities. 
The drainage cost varies likewise. Weeding and 
care are important items sicce the field must be 
kept clear of weeds and noxious plant life. The 1914 
crop suffered materially from a water grass that 
produced a burry seed almost identical in size to 
that of the rice and which caused the mills no end of 
worry and trouble. Fortunately the problem irove 
some of the mills to the exercise of their inventive 
genius until this difficulty has been overcome. In 
some instances the grower very carefully strains his 
irrigation water through silk in order to prevent tae 
spread of weed seed. 

The surprising thing about the rice industry has 
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HOTEL TURPIN | sk mr. Foster 


17 POWELL ST., AT MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


IntheHeartoftheCity Every Convenience and Comfort 


European Plan $1.50 and Upward 


FREE AUTO BUS MEETS 
TRAINS AND STEAMERS 


Management A. W. Turpin 


r 


Travel Information 
Service 


Supplies without charge or fees 
accurate and timely information 
about travel anywhere and 
about Schools. Mr. Foster has 
opened offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will 
receive careful and considerate 
attention. You are invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


The ANGELUS HOTEL 
Los Angeles: ‘W  ROBINSON CO. STORE 








Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Co 
iy Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. 








‘Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street just off Union Square 
European Plan $1.50 a day upward 
Breakfast 50c 
a Most famous cuisine and service in United States 


Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and 
Boardwalk in front of Hotel Dennis 

NewYork, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave. , 38thSt. New ¢ r 

Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Washington, 503 14th St 

St. Louis, Scruggs- Vandervoort-BarneyCo. Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 








) ans, Hotel Grunewald 


15 other offices in Florida and Cuba. 


Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
Send stamp with mail inguiry. 








Luncheon 50c Dinner $1.00 

















REDUCED FREIGHT RATES TAKEA AUSTRALIA 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 

From and to all pa 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unk 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIC 

203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Pacific Building, San Francisco 


New York 


Me 





| Summer there now! Voyage delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers every 2idays 
from San Francisco (Nov. 16, Dec. 7, 28, Jan. 18, etc.) Return / st 
class, $337.50; 2d class, $225.00; including China, Japan, ! st class, 
Van Nuy's Bldg. Los Angeles | $575.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. Folders free. UH. E. BURNETT, 


0 
Alaska Building, Seattle 17 Battery PI., N. Y., or Oceanic 8.8, 
VD N EY Co., 675 Market St., San Francisco. 





of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
ied by experienced men. 


x3HT COMPANY 























Have you read the 
important announcement 
on page 1144? Watch for 
the first issue of the new 
Sunset Magazine. 
Advertisers will be in- 
terested in the new 
makeup. Don’t miss it. 


Boston Cincinnati 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 








and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Fall information from 


CUNARD LINE,24 State St..N.Y 














NEW PALACE HOTEL 
Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. Rooms $1.00 
perday up. Free bus. |\W.A. Laidlaw, Prop., George L. Mayne, Mgr. 

















Sau AADNE 00 


India-Paper 
Edition 








ATL 4.00 0A UA 






LMT CHAT 


"Haste ast Dich Ser” 
WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. Combines many Gifts in one. 
Of constant education and enjoyment toall 
members of the home, school,or office. 

It will be treasured, admired, and used. 

G.&C.MERRIAM CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,U.S.A. 





» Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific Expo. 


Salient Features 
400,000 Words 2,700 Pages : 
6,000 Illustrations E 
New divided page 
Please send specimen pages and 
FREE POCKET MAPS 











NONE edi aicntbntnannweasacee - 
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To the profit giving fertile lands of the 


PALO VERDE VALLEY 


Palo Verde Valley is situated on the silt laden 
Colorado River in California. 

A broad- gauge modern railroad will be com- 
pleted to the town of Blythe in the center of 
the valley within a year 

paleonne always bring prospe rity and proht to 
foresighted investors nvestigate anc 2uy 
these lide early. 

Lands $100 per acre. Easy terms. Pe *rpetual 
water. Excellent markets. Tre ansporté ation. 
Write today for descriptive booklet. Ask 
questions. 

CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN REALTY CO. 
1122 Investment Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Luitwieler 
Non-Pulsating Pumps 


were awarded four Gold Medals 
the California Expositions for 
smoothest operation, 


h 









construction, simplic- 
ity and accessibility. 


Over 2000 satisfied 
Users in the U. 8. 
Send for free booklet 
and catalogues 
Luitwieler Pumping 
Engine Co. 


707 N paler 
Les ANGELES, CaLir. 




























All exposition visitors should have a 









copy of “The Bez iuties of the St ate of 
Washington” (112 zes) which shows 
in many colors the unrivalled scenic 
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eal 
sere 


attractions. All travelers should 


atop i in WASHINGTON 


he way to and { rom the expo- 
ton offers the traveler 
ved mountains, prime- 
national park 


an plendid J 

for the autoist t 

1. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State 

Dept. J. Olympia, Wash. 
For Free Copy 
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been the yield. The average on good, bad and in- 
different { has been thirty-three sacks of 100 
pounds each to the acre. Individual yields have run 
as high as forty-five to sixty sacks to the acre. The 
growers have been receiving from $1.75 to § 
per sack, rofit of S4o to $50 per acre, 
total from land that used 








25 








iverage net } 
ses rather a tidy 





which 1 
to be considered almost worthless. 

From Butte county, the center of the industry in 
California, a statement issued by county authorities 
says: 

“In Butte county rice vields from 35 to 60 sacks 
per acre, weighing about 100 pounds each. It sells 
usually for two cents and upward per pound, and, 
after expenses are paid, will net the grower from $40 
to Soo per acre. A very conservative and safe esti- 
mate would be an average of a 4o-sack crop, a 
two-cent price and a $30 per acre expense. That 
gives an average of S5o per acre per year, clear of 
all expense.” 

That the California fields are producing superior 
vields is evidenced by the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1914. This 
report shows the following acreage, production and 
average per bushel price for last year: 








Average Average 
Vield Pi Farm Price 
Acre, luction, per Bushel 
STATI Acreage Bushels Bushels Cents 
North Ce irolir 150 26.3 4,000 75 
nuith Carolin goo 26.0 179,000 92 
Georg ia. 1,100 25.0 31,000 so 
400 25.0 70 
200 28.0 7O 
1,000 30.0 8s 
36,500 32.1 93 
9.700 33.8 92 
92,580 39.8 990 
California 15,000 53-3 100 
United States. . 693.530 34.1 2 3,049.000 Q2.4 


Note the high average yield and high price ob- 
tained by the California growers. The quality of the 
California product accounts for the higher returns. 

The ordinary wheat farmer can easily become a 
successful rice farmer. The fundamental principles 
are the same, and the few new rules of water applica- 
tion, drainage, etc., which are necessary for the 
beginner to learn are easily obtainable. 

The rice industry is but another indication of the 
supremacy of our Pacific Coast states when they 
set about to accomplish results. It offers an. oppor- 
tunity for a new kind of agricultural development. 
It is making homes and fortunes for men who have 
found the industry interesting and profitable. There 
are many thousands of acres still to be developed. 
There will be many hundreds of homes on land that 
will produce big revenue. 

Further information concerning the industry, the 
sections where it is being established, the agticul- 
tural opportunities here and elsewhere in the Pacific 
Coast country, may be obtained by writing to Chas. 
S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco. Special information in 
regard to rice culture may be obtained by writing t: 
the Agricultural Department of the University of 
California, Berkeley, California, or to the United 
States Experimental Station, Biggs, California. 
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A Great California Romance—A Charming Heroine 


Read what the New York Tribune says of Stewart Edward White’s new romance of Vigilante Days: 
“This is, in its larger outline, a history of San Francisco during the middle fifties of the last century, 
reaching its climax in the organization and activities of the second Committee of Safety in 1856. 
It is a gripping climax, admirably well told, bringing home to the reader the grim orderliness, the 
silent dignity, the sense of responsibility of this extra-legal method of upholding the Law where the 


laws have failed and been turned to the defeat of order and justice.” 


THE GRAY DAW 


A Poem by Richard Le 
Gallienne—and its Answer 
by Gene Straiton - Porter. 


Give us the book that flowers 
and flames 
With love and youth and noble 
tears, 
Oh, take away those books 
that teli 
The hideous so-called truth of 
things, 
Those little documents of 
hell— 
Bring us the book that dreams 
and sings 
And whispers, “all is well!” 
That the American public has at last 
found the answer to this verse is shown 
by the nation-wide enthusiasm for the 
new novel by 


Gene Stratton-Porter 


MICHAEL 
O’HALLORAN 


Illustrated by Frances Rogers. 
250ththousand. Cloth, net, $1.35 
Leather, net, $2.00 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Illustrated and decorated by Thomas Fogarty. 


Net, $1.35. 30th thousand. 





FROM “THE GRAY DAWN” 


Introducing ‘‘Bob”’ 
Garratry to all who 
loved her sister, ‘‘Bambi.’’ 


In a new kind of love story by 
the author of “Bambi.” How 
charming “Bob” Garratry, the 
best-loved actress on the 
American stage, becomes the 
“Governor’s lady” is a fun- 
laden tale of breezy romance 
and Bambian surprises. 
Distinctively decorated, and 
illustrations by Mary Greene 
Blumenschein, the artist for 
“Bambi.” 


THE DUAL 
ALLIANCE 


BY 
Marjorie BentonCooke 
Net, $1.00 


This Girl Proved that Family and Wealth Are Not Necessary to Make a Woman of Culture 


She did it through sheer determination to achieve the highest ideals. 
life? Julia herself answers this question. 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Is her story possible in real 

The story of her rise told by KATHLEEN Norris. 
. .is a notable addition to contemporary American fiction.”—Philadelphia Press. 

oe presents magnificent character drawing and a sympathetic understanding.”— Boston Globe. 
..is decidedly the best thing Mrs. Norris has yet done. 

reading.” —New York Times. 


An interesting novel, well worth 


Read this new novel of San Francisco by KATHLEEN NORRIS 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE 


Net, $1.35. 


Frontispiece in colors by C. Allan Gilbert. 


30th thousand. 





N. B.—“ Ruggles of Red Gap” by Harry Leon Wilson is still the most amusing book of the year. Illus. Net, $1.35. 


S) DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & 0. 
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A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 









































by fiscal agents. Inquiries will be answered by mail 
























Mining Stocks As Investments 


The mining business is one of the West’s 
three great industries. For several years it has 
not expanded at its former rate. A number of 
factors contributed to this slowing-down proc- 
ess, and among these factors not the least has 
been the lack of capital available for the 
development of prospects. And the reason for 
this lack of capital has been the seed of dis- 
honest promotions sown broadcast by the 
fakers who utilized the mining industry merely 
as a pretext to palm off bales of so-called 
securities on unsophisticated purchasers. The 
resulting harvest of suspicion and distrust has 
practically closed the gates of the reservoir 
containing the average man’s savings to the 
mine promoter. His chance of obtaining capi- 
tal has been restricted almost exclusively to 
the comparatively small group of financiers 
controlling the flow of what might be called 
wholesale capital. The retail owner of fluid 
funds, having been bitten, stung and uppercut 
too often by the camp followers of the industry, 
has received the emissaries of the prospector 
witha brick in each hand. Yet the codperation 
of the small investor is essential to the healthy 
and continued growth of the mining industry. 

Plainly, the only way to get at the small in- 
vestor’s capital is to make him feel that he is 
getting a run for his money. And to create 
this feeling it is necessary to tell him the 
straightforward truth about mining and mine 
financing. 

The owner of money must be told that the 
purchase of shares in an undeveloped prospect 
is not an investment. It is the very nature of 
an investment that the capital be safe and the 
return on it regular and unquestioned; invest- 
ment funds partake of the nature of a mort- 
gage—and the return is comparatively small. 
The purchaser of shares in a prospect, on the 
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contrary, becomes a partner in the business. 
If the prospect develops into a producing 
mine, he will not only receive large returns 
from the capital he parted with, but this capi- 
tal itself will expand like the news of a victory 
on the cable. If the prospect does not develop 
into a producing mine, the share owner loses. 
Given an honest engineer’s report and honest 
management, this type of mine financing is as 
legitimate as the financing of a new grocery 
store or brass foundry. The purchaser of 
shares in either venture assumes a good deal of 
risk for the sake of large potential profits. 

Yet it is unwise for the small man to buy 
with his savings into any speculative venture 
of which he knows nothing, and as a rule he 
knows nothing whatsoever of mining or mining 
stocks. Even the closest supervision cannot 
rob an undeveloped mine of its speculative 
aspect, and the man with one thousand or five 
thousand dollars to invest has no business to 
speculate. “Safety first’? should be his motto. 
And the reputable financial firms of the West 
are able to spread before him a long array of 
securities issued by cities, school districts, im- 
provement districts, counties, states, by solid, 
old-established public-service corporations and 
by approved irrigation districts which will give 
him from five and a half to seven per cent in- 
terest on his money with no risk. 

The West’s long speculative era is over. 
Professional and business men, even wage 
earners, are at last acquiring the habit of in- 
vesting their surplus in bonds. Bitter expe- 
rience has taught them the lesson. They are 
contemplating the certificates of stock in de- 
funct mining, oil, wireless and other ventures, 
figuring the losses and computing the amount 
that would be theirs if they had left speculation 
stocks alone and bought sound bonds instead. 
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Within the next three years the financial les- 


sons of the recent past will make solid bonds | 


the most popular form of investment on the 
Pacific Coast. And the best guarantee of a 


bond’s soundness is to buy it through an es- | 


tablished firm of known 


standing. 


reputation and 


War Benefits Travel West 


At last the West is beginning to feel real | 
For a long time the warm | 


cheerful all around. 
glow of prosperity was confined to various 
spots. The war benefits were felt in the wheat 
districts of Washington, Oregon and Montana, 
in the barley region of California, but the fruit 
growers, the canners and driers complained. 
Their continental market was shot to pieces, 
the South was not buying and Canada was 
tightening its belt. Late this summer things 
mended rapidly. The call for canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables for European consump- 
tion increased; canned tomatoes went to a 
stiff premium because the Eastern crop was 
short; even canned peaches, in the face of a 
great surplus, went up. The South, feeling 
the stimulus of 12-cent cotton, ordered freely. 
Western Canada, thanks to a record wheat 
and cereal crop, grew less thrifty. 
lencia orange crop brought big money; lemon 
prices improved, apples started out far better 
than a year ago, wool brought 16 and 18 in- 
stead of 10 cents a pound. And both the 
Middle West and the East bought more freely 
of Far Western products than they did a year 
ago, thanks to the country-wide wave of con- 
fidence in the unassailable economic position 
of the United States. 

There is abundant money in the West this 
fall. There will be more throughout the win- 
ter. The: result is making itself felt in the 
growing demand for sound investments. Cor- 
porate financing has been at low ebb for many 
moons. 
lating in an unprecedented pile. The wise 
investor will turn his back upon Wall Street’s 
‘War Babies’ and be content with safety first 
and six or seven per cent. Unless all indica- 
tions fail, a better opportunity to buy sound 
securities at inviting prices will be long in 
coming. 

The moment peace negotiations begin and 
shipping is restored without restrictions, the 
West will experience a bull market in every 
line, from boards to bonds. The wise man 
will do his buying before the price begins to 
scramble upward in response to the stimulus 
of an unprecedented demand to stock shelves 
emptied by the long war. 





Investment funds have been accumu- | 





The Va- | 











THE STREET BOND HOUSE 


Tax Free ‘@” Zo) Fist Lien 
BONDS 


ISSUED BY 
Cities of California 
FOR THE 
Improvement of Streets 








First lien on real estate assessed for 5 to 10 times 
the bonds, taking precedence over mortgages, 
judgments, and all private liens; superior to 
mortgages as a lien and as to the amount of 
real estate security; issued under a State Act, and 
validity approved by legal authority; legal in- 
vestment for Savings Banks of California, Trust 
panies, Estates; bought by careful investors for 
over twenty years. 
Issued in os gp form. Denominations: 
$100, $500, $1000, or —* Interest pay- 
able April "2 and October 2 : principal 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, at the Berkeley 
nk of Savings and Trust Co., Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; National Bank of Commerce, New York City. 


COLLECTED THROUGH ANY BANK. 
Write for Circular T. 7 


Oakland Street Improvement 


ond Co. 
Syndicate Building, Oakland, California 








CN OUZ0Om SAMS mMOD VS SOMA OZPrRPo 








ON BUZ0Om AZMSmsODvsS= SmMAAM OZPrRvDO 








THE STREET BOND HOUSE 























Do You Wish a Safe and Sure 7% Investment? 
Then write for particulars of the 


CALIFORNIA STREET 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


"THESE BONDS take precedence “of all other liens—are 
exempt from Federal, Income, State, County and city taxes. 


Security lying back of these issues of the very best values. 
If seeking for something desirable in the way of investment. 
Send for Circulars 
EMPIRE SECURITIES CO. 


Incorporated 1905 
1230 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 














The Mines of 


NEVADA 


apy about $80,000.00 worth of gold and silver every day. 
t is a great old state and the opportunities for making money 
in Nevada Mines are better now than ever before. 
bi-weekly for information of our clients the 


NEVADA MINING NEWS 


which contains all the real news from all the mines of the state 
all the time, and points out now and then some extraordin ary 
money-making opportunities. It is published at Reno, which is 
the center of all Nevada mining, and will be sent for six months 
absolutely free. Write for it today and ask us for special in- 
formation concerning any mine in Nevada in which you are 
interested. 


THE G. S. JOHNSON COMPANY 
Mining Investments 
399 Clay Peters Building 


We issue 


Reno, Nevada 
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Pacific Coast Representatives: 


Kohler & Chase, 


San Francisco, California 


Southern California Music Co., 
os Angeles, California 
Graves Music Company, 
Spokane, Washington 
Graves Music Company, 


Portland, Oregon 


Wm. Martius Music House, 


Seattle, Washington 
Orton Bros., 
Butte, Montana 


I. C. Nickelsen, 
The Dalles, Oregon 


Angeles Music House, 


Port Angeles, Washington 
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Musics CROWNING Achievement 


All the richness of tone, all the musical values that 
have established the pre-eminence of the 50-year-old 
Kranich & Bach Grand Piano are embodied in this 
new instrument—the only Player Grand that satisfies 
the cultured musician’s demand for tonal beauty and 
artistic playing possibilities, and that also gives to the 
novice the fascinating joy of playing good music with- 
out practice. This is the only player grand piano in 
which the self-playing mechanism can be 
hidden when the instrument is used for 
manual playing. 
Write for full description 
KRANICH & BACH 


233-243 E.23dSt. 
New York | 





Price $1,250 
(f 0.6. NewYork) 
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FROM SEA-LEVEL TO 1000 FEET ABOVE AND 100 FEET BELOW 


On the State Highway from San Diego across the Coast Range to the Imperial Valley 





MADAME SAVARDE 
PAINTED BY ARTHUR CAHILL 


Farm," page 1087 
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THE GOLDEN GATE 


By WITTER BYNNER 


The sun is setting pallid as a moon 

Behind the airy mountains of the fog. 

Clouds march in wonder through the Golden Gate. 
The base of Tamalpais, reaching down, 

Alters its outline to a cloud. Bright rocks, 
With eddies gathered round them and with gulls 
Huddled along their tops, vary and jut; 

The crowds of water toppling high with foam 
Crumble and fall and mingle and are gone, 

And bubbly spindrift pulses on the sand. 

A small wild-aster glimmers from the cliff, 

Two shadowy sea-birds hasten to the sea. 

And in the hush a song-sparrow begins 

To tell the music of some inland rill 

And through the mingled blue of bay and sky 


The moon is risen golden as a sun. 
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ITH youngsters growing bigger every minute and flannels shrinking smaller every 

washday, woolen under-garments soon feel anything but comfortable to the tender skins 
and active bodies. These garments, however, can be kept to their original size and shape if 
washed according to the following suggestions: 


Ist— Use warm water of the same temperature throughout the washing and rinsing. 
2nd—Cleanse by drawing the garment through the hands and by working it up .— 
2c and down in the suds. 

— 3rd—Make the suds with Ivory Soap paste. (See directions inside wrapper.) 
This method avoids rubbing and extremes of temperature, both of which make woolens 
shrink. And, most important, the use of the mild, pure, neutral Ivory Soap keeps the 
suds free from alkali which not only shrinks woolens but makes them rough, stiff and 
uncomfortable. 


IVORY SOAP. ... 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


Are We Getting the Security We Pay For? 


HEN Roose- 

W velt’s Rough 
Riders want- 

ed to embark for 
Santiago, they could 
find no transport. 
They could find no 
cars to take the regi- 
ment to the docks un- 
til they requisitioned 
a passing coal train. 
They boarded a vessel 
assigned to another 
regiment, acquiring 
the space by strategy 
and bluff. The trans- 
ports departed at their 
skippers’ whim, strag- 
gling across the Carib- 
bean unprotected by 
the fleet because the 
hastily drawn contract 
failed to give the War 
Department full con- 
trol over the ships’ 
movements. In Cuba 
no arrangements for 

















San Francisco Examiner 


HANDICAPPED 





landing had _ been 
made; everybody 
helped himself and, 
had there been a hos- 
tile devil, he surely 
would have taken both 
the hind- and the fore- 
most. Guns were sent 
on one transport and 
their breech blocks on 
another that arrived a 
week later. Roose- 
velt in his autobiog- 
raphy quotes a bureau 
chief in the War De- 
partment who ex- 
claimed in despair: 
“Here I had every- 
thing going like clock- 
work and now this war 
comes along and spoils 
it all!” 

Have things im- 
proved materially 
since 1898? 

Late in October of 
this year a ray of 
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Army aeroplanes at the Coronado, Cal., aviation schoo! whose internal workings have been laid bare 


by the death of six aviators and the court-martial resulting indirectly from the frequent accidents 


light was allowed to filter into the inner 
recesses of the Signal Corps which handles 
Army aviation matters. Before this light- 
ing up of the dark interior the aviation branch 
had attracted unfavorable notice by the 
monotonous regularity with which Army 
flyers tumbled out of the air. In a very 
short time, the small number of machines 
notwithstanding, six officers attached to the 
Coronado, Cal., aviation school were killed 
and a good many others injured. At the 
court-martial of Lieutenant-Colonel L. E. 
Goodier, accused of having incited discord 
and disrespect by preparing charges against 
the officer in command of the Coronado 
aviation school, testimony was presented 
tending to show that the commander of 
the school drew the bonus paid aviators 
after he had only five hours’ actual instruc- 
tion and was unable to run a flying machine 
except in a straight line for a short dis- 
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MERELY AN OPTICAL ILLUSION, UNCLE 
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tance. The secretary of the school was ad- 
vanced to a captain’s rank and received the 
“flying pay,” a bonus of thirty-five per 
cent, after he had received flying instruc- 
tions for less than an hour, according to the 
witnesses. A letter was introduced from 
Colonel Samuel Reber, chief of the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps, in which trouble 
is predicted unless the aviation school sec- 
retary actually learned to fly. Charges of 
mismanagement, indoor politics and favor- 
itism were freely passed from side to side 
during the court-martial. Privately some 
of those familiar with the circumstances, 
with the quality of the machines in which 
the government forced its officers to go 
aloft, did not hesitate to apply the term 
“murder” to the killing of the aviators. 
SOFT SNAPS, FAT PAY—AND DEATH 


The numerous deaths and injuries, the 
lack of aéroplanes and the conditions of 
the machine had convinced the public that 
the aviation equipment of the Army was 
weak anc lamentably inefficient. The 
Goodier court-martial exposed a dry rot, a 
maze of internal politics, a grabbing for 
soft snaps and fat pay that would wreck 
the efficiency of ‘any institution, civil or 
military. 

During the rending of the veil from 
aviation matters a naval board of inquiry 
reported that no one was to blame for the 
sinking of the F-4 and the death of its 
crew. The submarine was in perfect con- 
dition except that it leaked through a 
loose rivet, that the lead walls of the stor- 
age batteries had been corroded by the 
acid, that the incoming water and the acid 
generated deadly chlorine gas and that the 
vessel could maneuver under water only 






































Diving for the body of the latest army aviation victim who fell into San Diego bay. 
portrait of the victim, Lieut. Taliaferro, who was to have been a witness at the 





The circle contains a 


San Francisco investigation of army aviation affairs 


one way—down. In all other respects the know that politics, not efficiency, has been 
submarine was perfect; logically there is no _ the guiding principle of Congressional appro- 
blame attached to anyone for sending out a__priations for army posts in districts needing 
ship in perfect condition. Probably the protection against wild Indians, for navy 
submarines which broke down during the yards well protected against hostile fleets by 


Atlantic fleet maneuvers were in the 
same perfection of seaworthiness. 
The public memory is short, but 
explosions of various kinds on the 
fighting ships of the navy have 
occurred at such close intervals 
that the taxpayers, surveying the 
entire national-defense establish- 
ment as it is, are entitled to 
doubt its efficiency. They have the 
right to ask: ‘What has become 
of our good money?’ In the past 
they have received less navy and 
less army per dollar than any other 
nation; now they are wondering 
whether the high-priced machine 
they acquired does not consist 
largely of polished brass on the out- 
side and junk on the inside. They 

















Lieutenant Ellyson, U. S. Navy, ready for a flight. 
The lieutenant was killed in a fall yo43 
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impregnable mud flats. Is it possible that 
the pest of politics has infected the per- 
sonnel of the defense establishment as well 
as the statesmen and patriots at the purse 
strings? A careful investigation into the 
methods and results of the concentration 
along the Mexican border should supply 
at least a partial answer. 

‘Adequate defense,’ whatever the term 
may mean or include, is going to cost a lot 
of money. Some way or other this money 
has to come out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 
He will not growl very loud if he obtains 
eighty cents’ worth of security for every 
defense dollar. But someone will be kicked 
out of office if the taxpayer finds out that 
he is getting only a quarter’s worth of pro- 
tection for every dollar appropriated. 

A thorough investigation into the things 
bought with our money, a probe non- 
political in character and disinterested in 
intent should precede the appropriation 
of half a billion for new ships and regiments. 
It would pay us to hire a commission of 
English naval and German military experts 
to give our defense the once-over before 
pouring more millions into the same old 
hole. 


The World Position of the 
United States 


RESIDENT Wilson recommends more 
Pp superdreadnaughts, more battle cruis- 

ers and a continental army. Mr. 
Bryan breaks the bonds that kept his 
silver tongue silent for three weeks to com- 
bat increased armaments—and the great 
fight is on. Apparently the armament 
question is to be the uppermost topic at the 
impending session of Congress, with the 
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HERE’S WHERE OLD MARS FEELS AT HOME 
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THE WORLD’S WAR SERIES CONTINUES 


tariff in second place, immigration and 
merchant-marine issues fighting rear-guard 
actions. 

For a while it seemed as though there 
was scarcely a dissenting note in the chorus 
of acquiescent, anticipatory groans that 
greeted the Administration’s tentative 
armament proposal. The cost notwith- 
standing, only scattered small groups 
seemed to be opposed to the program. 
Since the Commoner has spoken in clarion 
tones, however, the scattered opposition 
will probably unite and find not unimpor- 
tant assistance in Congress. Therefore it 
becomes necessary to examine the argu- 
ments for and against increased armaments, 
said arguments being based solely upon the 
present and future position of the United 
States in the arena of world politics. 

WHERE UNCLE SAM IS NOT BELOVED 

“The country is not threatened from any 
quarter. She stands in friendly relations 
with all the world. Her resources are 
known, and her self-respect, and her capac- 
ity to take care of her own citizens and her 
own rights.” Thus said the President. 
Perceiving the crack in the defense argu- 
ment, Bryan at once drove the point of his 
fountain pen into it. If the President is 
stating the truth concerning the country’s 
position, he asserted triumphantly, there 
is no need for spending half a billion on 
more dreadnaughts and new armies. Bry- 
an’s logic is unassailable. But did the 
President really mean what he said, or 
were his statements made out of the well- 
known salve of diplomatic courtesy and 
caution? 























The country does not ‘stand in friendly 
relations with all the world.’ Whether 
rightly or wrongly, Germany believes that 
the United States is actively violating the 
spirit of its supposed neutrality and lend- 
ing extremely valuable aid to the Allies; 
Germany is not friendly to the United 
States; Germany feels very bitter toward 
America. Japan, likewise, is not filled with 
admiration and love for the United States. 
Japan does not like the Monroe Doctrine. 
It interferes with its potential expansion 
in South and Central America. Japan does 
not like the foot Uncle Sam thrust into the 
slowly closing Chinese door. Japan re- 
sents the ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ forced 
upon her, resents American discrimination 
against Japanese immigrants, resents po- 
tential American interference with its 
designs upon China. It is improbable 
that the feeling of injury and injustice 
existing in these two world powers will lead 
to an attack upon the United States, but 
nevertheless the feeling is there and its 
presence mocks the President’s statement 
of universal friendly relations. Nor is the 
issue with Great Britain concerning the 
freedom of American commerce from arbi- 
trary interference on the road to final 
settlement. 

In debating the problem of prepared- 
ness it should not be forgotten that France 
took advantage of our preoccupation during 
the Civil War to violate the Monroe Doc- 
trine by sending Maximilian and his army 
into Mexico. Professions of friendship, 
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formal, oath-bound alliances even, are of 
little value in the international scramble 
for the pie counter. 


THE CLEAR LOGIC OF PACIFISM 


These considerations weigh heavily on 
the scales in favor of more ships, guns and 
soldiers. But there is reason and logic on 
the side of the pacifists also. They state 
facts when they maintain that the United 
States has never been attacked, that all 
its wars have been offensive wars. They do 
not exaggerate when they assert that the 
competitive piling up of military and naval 
armaments was the principal cause of the 
present slaughter. They have history on 
their side when they allege that prepared- 
ness has never prevented a single conflict, 
but that lack of fighting material has more 
than once in recent years caused belliger- 
ent nations to stop short of actual war. 
They are right when they condemn the 
underground activities of the international 
armament ring in promoting suspicion and 
hatred among nations for private gain. 
And their dark picture of war’s horrors, of 
its lasting effects on the future develop- 
ment of the human race is by no means 
overdrawn. In the sum total of its ghastly 
results modern war surpasses all previous 
destructive efforts in history. 

But they are wrong when they assume, 
with Bryan, that Christian morality has 
taken a deeper root in the United States 
than elsewhere, that American action and 
conduct in international affairs will always 
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be guided by the elevated motives and 
principles of abstract justice. Even now 
there is pending in the Senate a treaty with 
Colombia. in which the United States 
apologizes for having assisted in the forcible 
taking of Colombian territory and agrees 
to pay an indemnity for the circuitous 
grabbing of the Canal Zone. The United 
States needed the strip of land, and this 
necessity was the excuse for the acquisition 
of territory without the consent of the 
owners. 

Perhaps no other national necessities 
opposed to ethical justice will arise in the 
future; perhaps Uncle Sam will live up to 
the ideals of the pacifists and forever walk 
the straight and narrow path of evenhanded 
international probity. But if he is human 
and fails in his sincere efforts to avoid other 
peoples’ toes, then it may turn to be a most 
happy circumstance to have a stick of 
larger size where it is handy. Yet the very 
possession of the stick might cause him to 
swagger truculently. 

In truth, this question of the size of the 
gun the nation should tote presents diffi- 
culties from whatever angle it is viewed. 


Ng Poon Chew and World Peace 
Te World Peace Congress was in 





session. Mirza Ali Kuli Khan spoke 

feelingly of the beauties and intel- 
lectual joys of Bahai. The delegates 
nodded. Professor Ishihachi declared that 
the United States must learn to treat all 
nations justly before world peace could 
become a reality. The delegates nodded. 
Dr. Sydney Gulick spoke of the wrongs 
endured by the Japanese at the hands of 
Americans and proposed his five-per-cent 
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immigrant scheme to right these wrongs. 
The delegates nodded. World Peace filled 
the room to the ceiling, would by-and-by 
spread its white pinions over the nations 
of the earth—if the injustice inflicted upon 
Japan by cruel America could be righted. 

Dr. Ng Poon Chew, lecturer and editor 
of the “Chinese World,” arose and cleared 
his throat. His was the last contribution 
to World Peace on the program. The audi- 
ence poised on tiptoe, ready for instant 
flight upon Dr. Chew’s conclusion. It 
settled back with a sigh of satisfaction at 
the first words of the Chinese orator. 

“The gentlemen preceding me,”’ said Dr. 
Chew with a glint in his eye, “have dealt 
in theories and speculations. I shall pre- 
sent only facts, cold, hard facts. You will 
not like them, but I shall present them 
nevertheless.”” And he did. 

He described China’s peaceful attitude, 
China’s loathing of armed conflict, China’s 
consistent refusal, continued for fifty cen- 
turies, to prepare for war. 

“They say that China has an army,” he 
said with twinkling eyes. “I admit that 
we have fought a number of wars in the 
last sixty years, but our army never won a 
battle. It may have been a sitting army, 
or a running army, but China never has 
had a standing army.” 

The peace delegates cheered. Dr. Chew 
waited. “And because we never had a 
standing army, China has become the inter- 
national community pie. England took 
several slices, Hongkong, Wai-hai-wai; 
Germany took Tsingtau; Russia took Port 
Arthur, Mongolia; Japan took Manchuria, 
Formosa, Korea; France took a nibble, 
Portugal a bite. And now Japan does not 
want to leave us even the crust. The 
Mikado wants to Jap-a-lac all China. He 
has a new Monroe Doctrine. It says ‘Asia 
for the Japanese.’ ” 

The peace delegates growled. 


THE RANK OF THE CHINESE IN CHINA 


“Over in Shanghai, in the heart of the 
great Chinese city, there is a beautiful 
park,’ continued the speaker. “A high 
iron fence runs all around it. Over the gate 
is a sign. It says ‘No Chinese and Dogs 
Allowed in the Park.’ I do not want that 
sign to come down. I want it to stay there 
—lest we forget. 

“You may not believe it, but the Chinese 
are real human beings. When a foreign 
































American troops in the trenches opposite Agua Prieta on November 2 to guard the country against a 
Mexican invasion. Despite the presence of American troops Mexican builets and shells 
whistled across the line even after hostilities on the Mexican side had ceased 











Villa infantry attacking the Carranza garrison at Agua Prieta early in November. Pancho's fortunes 
seem to be rapidly declining as a result of the recognition accorded Carranza 
by the United States and the South American republics 











Mexican refugees encamped in Arizona during the Agua Prieta battle in which Villa was defeated decisively. 
Reports from the southern republic seem to indicate that famine conditions no longer prevail 
except in isolated regions. Permanent peace, however, is nowhere in sight as yet 
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soldier chases them up the street and pricks 
them with the bayonet, he hurts both their 
backs and their feelings. Because they 
loved peace so much, they did not resist. 
But their ideas are changing. They are 
going to engage Christian officers to teach 
them how to slay the largest possible num- 
ber of men in the shortest possible time at 
the smallest possible expense; they are 
going to learn from Christian nations how 
to kill and be killed most scientifically and 
efficiently in order to live. They invented 
gunpowder in order to scare off the devils 
with it; now they are learning from Christian 
nations how to raise hell with it in order to 
be allowed to dwell in peace.” 

The peace delegates listened and ap- 
plauded, looking anxiously at the Japanese 
representatives meanwhile. Dr. Chew went 
on, reciting the things that had been done 
unto China. And he maintained that 
China, the classic example of enduring 
pacifism, must and would proceed to arm 
itself to the teeth in order to regain its self- 
respect and its purloined possessions. The 
Japanese delegates smiled. 

Is it possible that Europe will disarm even 
partially after peace is concluded while 
Japan whets its knife and licks its chops 
for more? Will there be an international 
police parading the street in front of the 
Chinese pagoda to shoo away predatory 
small boys or will the ‘international com- 
munity pie’ provide nourishment all 
around? 

When peace negotiations begin the prob- 
lem of the Far East will turn out to be far 
more difficult of solution than most people 
imagine, no matter which side wins. 


The Door That Can’t Be Closed, 


N the winter of 1914 twenty-odd Russian 
[ istorers, all healthy, all supplied with 

more than fifty dollars each, all swearing 
that they had no intention of blowing the 
United States into smithereens to advance 
the cause of anarchism—would a real, 
bloodthirsty anarchist hesitate officially to 
disavow anarchism if he really wanted to 
enter the country?—applied for admission. 
They wanted to go to Portland. They sat- 
isfied the letter of the immigration laws. 
Legally there was no bar. But in Portland 
there were thousands of unemployed; soup 
kitchens, temporary shelters and incendiary 
speeches abounded. Taking judicial cog- 
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nizance of the fact that the natives them- 
selves had trouble in finding a day’s work, 
the immigration commissioner denied ad- 
mission to the Russians on the ground that 
they would become public charges. 

The federal district court admitted the 
logic of the reasoning and upheld the immi- 
gration commissioner. But the Supreme 
Court thought otherwise. It held that the 
Russians, being healthy, having the re- 
quired fifty dollars and disavowing the 
philosophy of anarchism, had duiy qualified, 
that the immigration commissioner had no 
choice except to test their legal qualifica- 
tions, possessed no authority of any kind to 
bar out those complying with the law’s re- 
quirements and that therefore the Russians 
should be admitted regardless of the sad 
possibility that they would be very hungry 
within six months after their admission. 

Under similar circumstances, complicated 
by a shipload of dusky Hindu fellow-citizens 
knocking at the door, British Columbia 
slammed the gates shut against a/l comers 
by a mere administrative order. 

At present immigration is at its lowest 
point in many years. Unemployment is 
decreasing; there will be a job for every 
willing worker this winter. But what of 
next year and the next? One authority 
maintains that the needs of reconstruction 
in Europe, coupled with the millions of 
cadavers rotting on the battlefields, with 
the millions of armless and legless and sight- 
less leftovers, will create a world-wide 
shortage of able-bodied labor with a conse- 
quent world-wide rise in the price of labor, 
thus solving the American immigration 
problem for years to come. Other authori- 
ties believe that taxes of unprecedented 
severity, industrial, political and economical 
disorders and general restlessness in Europe 
will lift the immigrant flood to extraordi- 
nary heights. 

No one knows. The future of Europe 
and Asia lies hidden behind the smoke of 
battle through which no human eye can 
with certainty peer. But suppose immi- 
gration does swell enormously after the war. 
Under the decision of the Supreme Court 
there is no means of keeping it out, of re- 
ducing its volume, of straining the flood— 
except by Congressional action. 

Congress should take action. The liter- 
acy test will not be sufficient. A measure 
analogous to the Australian law giving the 
immigration commissioner authority to 























keep out all or any part of the immigrant 
swarms, varying the number of admissions 
according to the needs of the country at the 
behest of a permanent immigration com- 
mission empowered to prescribe the neces- 
sary tests, will probably be the best solu- 
tion of the problem. A rigid, non-flexible 
law will inevitably fail to give relief in 
emergencies. 


Scepter and Crown in China 


HE Pekin duck is about to hatch a 

new emperor. Fifteen out of the 

eighteen Chinese provinces have 
assisted in the incubation of the imperial 
egg. And when it finally comes out of the 
shell only an expert in blue-blooded poultry 
will be able to tell the difference between 
the imperial and the presidential foliage. 
Carranza’s whiskers and the words issuing 
from their depths will not be changed 
whether the first chief styles himself presi- 
dent or king of Mexico. No one believes 
George when he speaks of ‘My army;’ 
despite the royal title and the royal pre- 
sumptions everybody knows that George 
has as much to do with the conduct of the 
English military establishment as Lydia 
Pinkham has with the preparing of the vege- 
tables for the famous compound. Realizing 
that the change will be chiefly one of 
nomenclature, the Chinese of the Pacific 
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Coast refuse to interrupt the Japanese 
boycott long enough to become excited 
over the impending demise of the Celestial 
Republic. They would prefer to see the 
republican institutions endure, but just at 
present they are far more anxious concern- 
ing the survival of China as an independent 
nation than about the form of its govern- 
ment, be it dynastic or democratic. Their 
gratitude will go out even to Emperor 
Yuan Shi Kai if he succeeds in keeping at a 
respectful distance the Japanese pilots who 
would supplant him at the helm of the 
hoary ship of state. 

In the meantime those sly humorists, the 
czar of Russia and the emperor of Japan, are 
solicitously endeavoring to shield the sacred 
republican institutions of China against 
imperialistic encroachments. Is it pro- 
fessional jealousy, or has Yuan neglected 
to take out a card in the International 
Amalgamated Union of Hereditary Mon- 
archs, Ltd.? 


Ship Subsidies or Government 
Control? 


Es Navy needs auxiliary vessels 


in time of war; so does the Army. 

The only place where auxiliaries 

can be got is from the ranks of the mer- 
chant marine. The naval needs alone 
have been estimated by Admiral Benson 
at a minimum of 324 vessels of about 150 
tons each for mine-sweeping and other 
purposes, plus 400 large auxiliaries of about 
1,200,000 total tonnage to carry supplies, 
coal, ammunition, reserves, etc. This 
figure applies only to the needs of the 
present Navy; it will grow with the Navy’s 
growth. Great Britain at present has more 
than 3000 vessels in the auxiliary service. 
The coastwise fleet can supply the mine 
sweepers without trouble. Out of the 
American marine, coastwise and foreign, 
Admiral Benson estimates that large ships 
aggregating 700,000 tons are suitable for 
auxiliary purposes. Their acquisition by 
the government would leave a deficit of 
500,000 tons; it would also throw the en- 
tire marine carrying trade of the country 
out of joint. Now the Administration 
proposes to fill this hole by the organization 
of a company capitalized at fifty millions 
in which the United States shall be the 
principal stockholder. This company is 
to build and operate a fleet of American 
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freight and passenger vessels so constructed 
as to be adapted to the needs of the Navy 
in time of war. The vessels are to be 
placed in service between American ports, 
South and Central America and the 
Orient. They are not to compete on runs 
adequately supplied with service by priv- 
ately owned American vessels. Whatever 
deficit may arise out of the operation of 
the fleet will of necessity be borne by the 
stockholders, though the government sub- 
sidy plus the earnings should be sufficient to 
pay a reasonable dividend on the capital 
invested. 

Apparently the project will help to 
stimulate the foreign trade of the United 
States; it will assure American shippers 
of adequate service to South America and 
the Far East independent of contingencies 
like the sale of the Pacific Mail’s fleet. 
And it will do away with the hold-up tac- 
tics used by ‘patriotic’ shipowners during 
the Spanish-American war when the Navy 
and War Departments were obliged by 
dire necessity to pay boom prices for float- 
ing junk. The Navy in 1898 bought 102 
vessels and paid $18,000,000 for them. It 
has sold twenty-five of them since and re- 
ceived for them one-fifth of the purchase 
price. The transaction cost the country 
fourteen million dollars; even worse was 
the fact that most of the vessels were make- 
shifts unfit for the service they were to 
render. 

An auxiliary fleet we must have. Shall 
it be built up by subsidies paid private 
corporations operated solely for private 
profit, or shall the inevitable subsidy be 
spent under the direct control of the gov- 
ernment? Private shipowners have, for 
various reasons, shown no inclination to 
establish a South American service; private 
enterprise has, for various reasons, aban- 
doned service to the Philippines and China. 
Who will be hurt, what vital interest will 
be endangered if the government, in its 
laudable desire to stimulate foreign trade, 
to provide reliable water carriers for emer- 
gencies like the one created by the present 
war, should build up a fleet of efficient naval 
auxiliaries at the smallest possible expense, 
should become the principal stockholder 
in an American steamship company oper- 
ated not solely for profit? 

In some form or other ship subsidies 
must be paid. The clamor against a gov- 


ernment-controlled merchant fleet would 
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probably cease abruptly if the private 
steamship interests were assured of a nice 
little subsidy melon in addition. 


The Size of Henry Ford 
jane Edison and Henry Ford 


came, conquered and departed, fresh 
laurel wreaths of Far Western growth 

piled high upon their brows. They were 
honored by special ‘days’ at the San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego expositions; they were 
banqueted, displayed, bespeeched and com- 
mitteed, presented with medals and cheered 
to the echo; schools were dismissed and the 
children conducted to the stations for a 
glimpse of the great men. Their triumphal 
procession across the country added another 
chapter to the history of hysterical hero- 
worship peculiar to the United States; a 
few weeks before their arrival one Thaw 
was the center of excited, cheering crowds. 

Thomas Edison is a great inventor. 
Wherever and so long as the incandescent 
bulb sheds its white radiance, his name will 
be remembered and honored. To his 
efforts is due the development of the in- 
candescent electric lamp from its dim, 
lustreless crude condition through end- 
lessly improved stages to its present bril- 
liancy. Thomas Edison deserves the full 
measure of the honors showered upon him 
even if his accomplishments had been lim- 
ited to the invention of the device that 
makes it possible to preserve the vocal 
pearls of Schumann-Heink and Caruso for 
all eternity. 

But is Henry Ford really a great man? 

He did not invent the internal-combus- 
tion motor; he did not originate the auto- 
mobile; he did not produce the rubber 
tire, the carburetor or the magneto. He 
saw the possibilities of manufacturing one 
type of motor car on so vast a scale that its 
price could be reduced until a million fami- 
lies could afford to purchase the convey- 
ance. This he did. He organized a vast 
factory which, through his clear percep- 
tion of the value of large-scale, standardized 
production, became immensely profitable. 
It is to his credit that he paid his workmen 
exceedingly well, but his own profits did 
not suffer. He is popularly supposed to 
have amassed a fortune of a hundred million 
dollars in ten years. 

Edison invented, originated, improved, 
perfected. Ford merely cheapened. For 


























three or four years his product has not 
been altered. The same ugly lines that 
characterized his first machine are still 
retained. There has been no progressive 
improvement. His output has not gained 
in beauty, dignity, strength or utility. 
Before Ford can lay claim to greatness even 
in the industrial field he will have to prove 
that he is a man of more than one idea J 


Juries, Sex and Justice 


EFORE a jury of twelve men at 
B Wetaskiwin, a small wheat town in 

Alberta, there appeared a woman 
charged with murder. She had killed her 
husband’s mistress. This mistress had been 
living under the same roof in the lawful 
wife’s home until the outraged wife ended 
the intolerable situation. 

The jury found the wife guilty of murder 
and the judge sentenced her to be hanged 
by the neck. There is no record of any 
punishment inflicted upon the husband. 

Almost at the same time a jury in Cran- 
brook, Alberta, passed upon a similar 
case. Returning from work, a mechanic 
found his house dishonored by a rival and 
shot the intruder dead before his unfaith- 
ful wife’s eyes. The jury of twelve men 
acquitted the defendant. The judge en- 


dorsed the acquittal; he expressed the hope 
that the dead man’s fate would help to 





Thomas Edison (left) and Henry Ford in a newly assembled jitney at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 





protect the sanctity of the Canadian home. 
In the light of these decisions suffrage 
takes on new meaning. Apparently mili- 
tant suffragettes are sadly needed to preach 
the fundamental truth concerning equal 
rights of both sexes in Canada. 


The Swan Song of a Great Fair 


HE most successful world’s exposi- 
tion since Chicago’s is scheduled to 


come to an end on December 4. 
Contrary to all expectations and predictions, 
the national treasury will not be asked to 
part with a single dollar to make good the 
expected deficit. There is’ no deficit. 
Thanks to ideal fall weather there is a sur- 
plus. The 17,000,000 visitors parted with 
more cash than was required to run the 
show, a result which, considered in the 
light of the dismal financial failures re- 
corded at St. Louis, Buffalo, New Orleans 
and Jamestown, is more than astounding. 
It is phenomenal. It still causes the di- 
rectors to look at one another in a kind of 
dazed, dumb joy whenever two of them 
meet. They received no subsidy from the 
federal government which hitherto has 
shelled out to the tune of a few millions 
for every exposition; their show was two 
thousand miles from the center of Ameri- 
can population; it opened its door while 
the world’s greatest war was at its height; 
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it continued for 
a period of un- 
precedented 
commercial un- 
certainty;it suff- 
ered from unus- 
ually wet weath- 
er in spring and 
early summer; it 
had to combat 
the far - flung 
rumor that its 
opening would 
be postponed, 
that its gates 
would be closed 
after they had 
been opened on 
time, that it 
lacked foreign 
exhibits and was 
merely a local 
fair. It had to 
fight for its suc- 
cess every inch 
of the way, fight 
against greater 
odds than any 
other exposition 
of modern times, 
and yet it won gloriously, won by the sheer 
merit of its beauty and originality. 

Approximately 350,000 visitors came from 
east of the Rockies, to judge from the num- 
ber of transcontinental tickets presented 
for validation. More than 30,000 addi- 
tional tourists came by motor car and 
through the Canal. This Eastern attend- 
ance fell short of the hopeful estimates 
made by irrepressible optimists, but it 
went 50,000 beyond the forecast of the 
hardheaded, unemotional railroad officials 
who had to handle the traffic. 

The primary purpose of the exposition 
was the stimulation of travel to and of 
settlement in the Far West. This purpose 
has been carried out, but the returns have 
just begun to come in. It will be ten years 
and longer before the stimulus supplied 
by the exposition will lose headway. The 
country has become better acquainted with 
the vast region lying west of the Rockies 
and this new, widespread interest will bear 
fruit for decades to come. 

Still, material gain was not the sole aim 
of the exposition. To its credit should be 
placed great achievements not of the kind 
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Lilly Ramatici, the cow she milked and the cup she won. 
cup was offered by E, A. Stuart to the woman who could extract 
the largest amount of milk from Bossie in three minutes. 
won from forty competitors with nine quarts. 
contest was one of the most popular of the many livestock events 
crowded into the Exposition’s last two months 







































measured in dollars and cents. The 
Fine Arts palace was the most popu- 
lar, the best frequented building on the 
grounds. The 
beauty of a 
thousand vistas 
sank deep into 
the soul of the 
multitudes. 
New ideals were 
created, taste 
was improved, 
standards. were 
uplifted. These 
achievements 
cannot be touch- 
ed with the hand 
or deposited in 
the bank, but 
in the end they 
may turn out 
to be the great- 
est of the as- 
sets left on the 
site soon to be 
swarming with 
the wrecker’s 
gangs. 


The 
Lilly 
The milk maids’ 


The Schools of the West and the South 
‘= other day the following letter 


came into the editorial office from a 
Southern state: 


“T am a school teacher here and hold a second 
grade certificate with an average of 78% on the 
follering subject Arithmetic, English, Litera- 
ture, U. S. History, Agriculture, Reading, 
Penmanship, Georgraphy, Theory and Practic 
and class management, Civics state and the 
nation, Orthography and Physiology and Hy- 
giene. Is there any Western state that would 
permit me to teach without farther examina- 
tion and what is the price paid per month.” 


Consider this letter with its unpardonable 
errors in spelling and construction in the 
light of the statement made by H. W. Foght 
of the Federal Bureau of Education: 

“The tabulations resulting from the in- 
vestigation show that 4 per cent of the 
teachers now at work in the rural schools 
have had less than eight years of elementary 
school preparation, that 32.3 per cent have 
had no professional preparation whatsoever.” 

About ten million children, more than 
half the school population of the United 
States, receive their training in rural schools 
































A new grammar school-house erected by a Far Western country town. 
the settlers even in new sagebrush districts tax themselves to provide the best educational 





The zeal and eagerness with which 


facilities for their children is almost pathetic 


from teachers whose average salary is less 
than $485 a year, in structures character- 
ized thus by Dr. Thomas D. Wood of 
Columbia University: 

“The rural school, from the standpoint 
of health and general fitness for its impor- 
tant use, is the worst type of building in the 
whole country, including not only all types 
of buildings used for human.beings, but also 
those for livestock and all domestic animals. 
Rural schools are on the average less ade- 
quate for their use than prisons, asylums, 
almshouses, stables, dairy barns, pig pens 
and dog kennels.” 

In education as in marketing, in the rate 
of interest he has to pay, in sanitation and 
transportation the farmer is getting the 
worst of it. Perhaps the figures and state- 
ments quoted above supply a partial ex- 
planation of the continuous exodus from the 
farm. By the same token, part at least of 
the greater popularity the plowhandle en- 
joys in the Far West is due to the excellence 
of rural education west of the Rockies. It 
is almost pathetic to see the eagerness with 
which the farmers of new, isolated country 
districts march to the polls to assume the 
burden of bonds for new schools; be it in 
Arizona, California or Idaho, they insist 
upon modern, adequate school buildings 
and well paid, well trained teachers even in 
the sagebrush. This zeal in the cause of 


better education is convincingly shown in 
the appended table giving the highest 
amount per capita paid by the twelve lead- 
ing states for educational purposes in 1912 
as compiled by the Census Bureau: 





INGE CH ABOU isis scenes oe . 8.60 
Oregon. :...... S34 
Montana... . 8.27 
Washington. .. 8.21 
New Jersey. 7.69 
Colorado... 7.62 
Nebraska... 7.18 
Minnesota..... ve 

Nevada...... 6.90 
PONG rs Ee ra a hs, Lalas 6.58 


New York, the wealthiest and most pop- 
ulous state in the Union, occupied sixteenth 
place on this list. By way of contrast here 
are the figures for the six tail-enders in the 
educational procession: 


ee ae $1.52 
South Carolina........... 0 BeSQ 
North Carolina....... 1.66 
Alabama. 6. ccc. c0. 1.68 
Oo) i ee we 1.89 
PRAMS Sasa ei deysiaketine.c os 2.33 


Comment upon the comparation showing 
of the Far West and the South is unneces- 
sary. 


The Aim of College Athletics 


N point of attendance the University 
|: California is the second largest in 

the country; the University of Wash- 
ington does not by several thousand reach 
California’s rank. But when the football 
teams of the two universities met at 
Berkeley early in November, California 
suffered the worst rout in its athletic his- 
tory. Coach Dobie’s men hopped, skipped, 
jumped, ran, walked, trotted through the 
California wall to the tune of 72 to o. 
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And Stanford, California’s ancient rival, 
snickered and chortled with unholy glee. 
Stanford continued to play Rugby; Cali- 
fornia had returned suddenly and almost 
at the last minute, to the old American 
style of football and lost its face. 

All of which leads to the question: Why 
is college athletics? 

In theory the athletic field of a college 
is to counteract the effect of excessive 
mental application, to develop that famous 
sound body without which a sound mind is 
supposed to be incapable of full develop- 
ment. In general practice it is enabling 
about forty football players and a slightly 
larger number of baseball experts to obtain 
an almost professional education in the 
respective games while the bulk of the 
student body must be satisfied with exer- 
cising its lungs on the side lines. 

In 1906 the faculty of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University decided, against the vociferous 
howls of the student body, to do away with 
the American style of football and its atten- 
dant professionalism, substituting Rugby 
in its place. Rugby does not require the 
combination of beef, bulk and domination 
of the team by one man whose command is 
law, German style; speed, initiative, indi- 
vidual ability to dodge fast and think 
rapidly count heavily in Rugby. Though at 
first the innovation had a most bitter taste, 
a few seasons sufficed to popularize it, save 
with a few alumni irreconcilables. The 
University of California joined Stanford in 
the reform and the annual game continued 
to be the great collegiate battle of the Far 
West. 

This year California returned to the 
American brand of football. Not more 
than forty men out of thirty-five hundred 
played on the gridiron. The chosen eleven 
were beaten. After Thanksgiving football 
at California ceased. On the other hand, 
Stanford, with approximately a thousand 
men students, has three hundred of them 
playing Rugby regularly on various teams; 
they will continue to play until the close 
of the semester. Thus it appears to be 
football for football’s sake at the younger 
and smaller college, with the intercollegiate 
contest subordinated. 

Is it better to have one semi-professional 
stellar team of eleven men or does the stu- 
dent body profit more when one-third of 
the male enrollment is out on the field 
daily? 
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Suffrage in the Shuddering East 


T this distance from the seat of the late 
suffrage war it is almost impossible to 
understand why New York, New Jer- 

sey, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania should 
have declined to give their women citizens 
so innocent a weapon as the ballot. Really, 
it isn’t loaded. It won't blow the ‘purity 
of the home’ to pieces and it won’t damage 
any sacred institution—except child labor 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania—no 
matter whether it is dropped by male or 
female hands. We of the West know. 
With us things have been going in the same 
old way after woman’s ‘liberation from 
bondage.’ There have been no changes 
except those begun long before the ballot 
became universal. In fact, since women 
began to vote ‘a distinctly conservative 
current has made itself felt everywhere 
in the West. The women did not create 
this conservative current; they merely 
went with it. Had it traveled in the oppo- 
site direction they also would have gone 
with it. 

Of all the reforms initiated in the Far 
West universal suffrage has had the smallest 
noticeable effect. Its principal result has 
been an increase in the number of ballots 
cast and in the cost of counting them. 
Therefore the shuddering East may as 
well take the plunge now as later; it won't 
find peace until it does. 


Alaska’s Second-Class Mail 


AIRBANKS is three hundred miles 
FE from the nearest railroad at Chitina; 

Dawson, in the Yukon, is three hun- 
dred and thirty miles from the nearest rail. 
The Canadian postal service sends all 
classes of mail to Dawson throughout the 
winter. The United States post office 
ceases shipping second-class mail in Septem- 
ber when the rivers freeze up. American 
magazines and newspapers do not reach 
their subscribers in the interior of Alaska 
between September and May. 

Automobile trucks carrying freight and 
even perishable fruit arrive in Fairbanks all 
winter. Is there a good reason why Alaska 
should receive only a partial postal service 
in winter while the Canadian Yukon Terri- 
tory enjoys full postal facilities the year 
around? 

There is none. 


































































lhe PASSING of theTRAIL 


Poem L BADGER CLARK 


Drawings by HERBERT Stas 
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There was a sunny, savage land 
Beneath the buzzard’s wings, 


And there, across the th 
Wild rovers rode as ki: 


ns and sand, 


3S. 


It’s like a tale from long ago 
And far across the sea— 
Could that land be the land we know? 


Those roving riders we? 








The trail’s a lane! the trail’s a lane! 
How comes it, pard of mine? 
Within a day it slipped away 
And hardly left a sign; 
And history a tale has gained 
To please the younger ears— 
A race of kings that rose and reigned 
And passed in fifty years. 






























































Dream back beyond the cramping lanes 
To glories that have been— 

The camp smoke on the sunset plains, 
The riders loping in; 

Loose rein and rowelled heel to spare, 
The wind. our only guide, 

For youth was in the saddle there 
With half a world to ride. 


The trail’s a lane! the trail’s a lane! 
Dead is the branding fire. 

The prairies wild are tame and mild, 
All close-corraled with wire. 

The sunburnt demigods who ranged 
And laughed and lived so free 

Have topped the last divide, or changed 
To men like you and me. 






































Where, in the valley fields and fruits, 
Now hums the lively street, 
We milled a mob of fighting brutes 
Among the grim mesquite. 
It looks a far and fearful way— 
The trail from Now to Then— 
But time is telescoped today, 
A hundred years in ten. 


LS 


The trail’s a lane! the trail’s a lane! 
Our brows are scarcely seamed, 

But we may scan a mighty span 
Methuselah ne’er dreamed. 

Yet, pardner, we are dull and old, 
With paltry hopes and fears, 

Beside those rangers gay and bold, 
Far riding down the years! 















































She 
Passes 








By THE COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 
Author of: The Dark Hour 


=j HE King was passing. 

By d The populace thronged the 
streets, cheering and throwing 

GY up their hats. For it was the 








a. SA King’s birthday. He was 
a, but he did not, like a boy, think 
of life stretching ahead of him interminably. 
He was not strong. From the day of his 
birth physicians had practised their skill 
upon him to thrust off death. It seemed to 
him that his fourteen years had been spent 
in showing himself to his people. 
Not that he did not love them—indeed, 
ingly heart is the largest heart in the 
—but he disliked showing himself. 
iuis whole life had been a martyrdom of 
ceremonial. Bad health and good kingship 
constituted at once his cross and his tri- 
umph. Even though the Regent, his uncle, 
held the reins of government, no one could 
relieve him of the display and pomp inci- 
dental to his station. As a king, young as 
he was, he admitted the politic necessity of 
public functions, of freely exposing to view his 
poor, frail body to universally adoring eyes. 
As a boy, all his instincts were for retire- 
ment, for the simple peace which is the lot 
of the peasant, perhaps, but never of a king. 
He was very tired now. The day had 
been one long ceremonial. His arm ached 


from bringing it to the incessant salute. 
His head ached and his heart was heavy. 
There was no lonelier being in the crowd 
than the boy whom the crowd had come out 
to acclaim. That thought was in his mind 
as his carriage slowly drove through the 
thronged streets. 





He could not remember his father whom 
he had succeeded at the age of three. His 
mother, an exception among women, had 
preferred queenhood to maternity. Tall, 
stately, terribly remote from him as a child, 
she had never sought to inspire the filial 
sentiment in him. The touch of her lips— 
a ceremonial in itself—had always chilled 
him. She reminded him of the Ice Queen 
in his book of fairy tales. 

If a people’s love were all a king could 
wish for, his lot would have been an enviable 
one. He had it to the full. But that is not 
enough, even for a king. His smile was a 
very sad one. Women thought it pathetic. 
It made them want to mother him. If the 
boy-king had known that, he would perhaps 
have felt less lonely. 

Now and then among the sea of faces his 
eyes singled out individuals. As his carriage 
swung round the corner of a street he par- 
ticularly noticed a young woman. She was 
leaning forward, waving her handkerchief. 
Distinguished among the nations as the 
women of his country were for comeliness, 
this one might have stood as a model for the 
best of them. She had the clear skin of 
perfect health, damask roses in her cheeks, 
dark eyes of unfathomable softness. She 
was only a girl, nineteen or so, and though 
it escaped the notice of the youthful king, 
there was something sweetly maternal about 
her. She exercised a filial emotion, new and 
strange, over him. In an obscure way he 
associated himself with her. It was some- 
thing close, infantile. Quite abruptly he 
wished he were that peasant girl’s son, her 
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baby, to lie at her breast; later on, to toddle 
at her side, clutching her bunchy skirts... . 
For a moment King and subject were in as 
close contact as though their hands had met. 

His carriage was about to pass. His sad 
eyes smiled ever so faintly into the girl’s. 
His salute was for her alone. 

She caught her breath in exultation. The 
King heard her ecstatic cry: 
“Long live the King! 

King!” 

“God forbid!” he said under his breath, 
with the fervor of a grown man. 

The people echoed her. “Long live the 
King! Long li—” 

The acclaim was cut short by the lurking 
death that dogs the footsteps of the great. 
A bomb crashed beneath the royal carriage, 
wrecking it, scattering death among the 
panic-stricken people, wounding the King. 


Long live the 


/MIDST the smoke and uproar 
he was dimly conscious of a 
sensation of weakness. Some- 

P\\/| thing warm and moist dripped 
= AS) from his heart. It was not 

an unpleasant sensation. Then he heard 

a woman sobbing. At that he opened 

his eyes to find that his head was pil- 

lowed in the lap of the pretty peasant 
girl. She was rending her apron to bind his 
wound. He smiled up at her, trying to 
speak. The beautiful concern in her stream- 
ing eyes was the tenderest thing he had ever 








seen. After that darkness closed in upon 
him. He felt himself being lifted, borne 


away from her. He tried to speak again, 
but could not. He wanted to tell those who 
were taking him away to let him lie there, 
in that soft lap. He was so tired... 

The girl tottered to her feet as they car- 
ried her King away. She had been the first 
to reach his side. The other women had 
shrunk away in fear. Now they began to 
cluster round the débris in which she stood. 
The assassin had been caught and cut down 
by the soldiers. Was the little King dying? 
They wrung their hands and wailed. 

She in whose lap his head had lain, stood 
swaying, pierced with agony. The King’s 
life blood was on her hands and on her skirt. 
A moan broke from her. She looked round 
wildly for her man. He came running to 
her side. 

“My hour has come!” she panted. “‘Take 
me away!” 

So, while the pangs of death encompassed 
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the King the peasant girl was lost to every- 
thing except the pains of birth. 








HE King was passing. 

Even in his dying the pan- 
opty of state still wrapped him 
| round. All those nearest him in 
blood were. present, come offi- 
cially to witness his demise. Foremost were 
the Regent and the King’s royal aunt, the 
Regent’s wife. She did not weep. She had 
the cold impassivity of his mother. Besides, 
her son would soon reign now. He, the dy- 
ing boy’s cousin, bowed his head in grief, 
holding the King’s hand. These two had 
been friends. 

The King did not want them to witness 
his last moments. He would have pre- 
ferred to be alone in the great room with its 
gathering shadows. There was one at the 
foot of the canopied bed. Was It Death? 
Why did It not come nearer? He was not 
afraid of It. He welcomed It. 

The shadow moved, came and stood by 
his bedside. To his disappointment it was 
not Death but the wise old physician who, 
for most of the last fourteen years, had fought 
over his frail body with Death, keeping it 
at a distance. Was he going to continue the 
contest? The King hoped not. He did not 
want to live. 

“Let me go,” he pleaded weakly. 

The doctor said nothing, only beckoned 
another shadow to come forward. Then 











the King smiled, for he saw that this one 
was a priest. So they were going to set him 
free 


at last! 





t7/ HEN the priest’s ministrations 
had ceased and the King had 
received extreme unction, his 
# thoughts went to the man 
whose criminal action had, all 
unwittingly, brought peace instead of pain 
to his victim. He spoke of him as his liber- 
ator. But those who watched the King 
whispered that his mind was wandering. 
And so the night passed. At dawn the 
King knew that release was impending. 
Thrills of spiritual expectation stirred his 
flagging heart. As he lay there, waiting, 
waiting, he wondered what lay beyond. 
Oblivion, perhaps. Or another rebirth in 
the unending cycle of existence? If so, he 
hoped that the slate of memory would be 
wiped clean. He would like to start a fresh 
life unhampered by ghostly memories of a 


























burdensome kingship. He had read much 
for a boy of his age. He could not help 
speculating on the mystery of life and death. 

Presently he began to feel pain, pain so 
rending that it blotted out speculation. He 
endured the sweating agony with silent 
stoicism. Then darkness closed upon him, 
and a semi-oblivion of fierce transitional 
moments....They passed, the darkness 
lifted and it was Dawn. The eastern hori- 
zon was brightening. Cocks crowed. Even 
in this palace death-chamber he could hear 


x 


—to wish above all that she were 

his mother, so that he might lie 

at her breast, feel her arms round 

him, and the gentle happy beat 
of her heart 


the hundred little stirrings of life which 
heralded the coming of another day. 
Weakness pervaded his whole being, an 
exquisite weakness, infantile in its essence. 
Dreamily, there arose a picture in his mind 
of the young peasant woman, her face not 
alight with excitation as he had first seen 
it, nor all compassionate as it had been 
when, his head resting in her lap, she had 
bent over him; but full of a serenity such as 
he had seen in pictures of the Madonna and 
in the faces of mothers with babies at their 
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breasts. It brought back the filial emotion 
which had so stirred him before he was 
stricken down; made him wish above all 
that she were his mother, so that he might 
lie at her breast, feel her arms round him, 
and the gentle, happy beat of her heart—to 
be just a peasant girl’s son—. 

The chain of thought was snapped by a 
fresh sensation. He seemed to be caught up 
and borne on rushing wings, above the 
limits of the room, through the canopy of 
the bed, up and up and ever up. Was this 
Death at last? Chaos encompassed him. 
He was floating in unending space—and 
then, in a single instant he began to fall, 
hurtling downward at such incredible speed 
that he gasped for breath, and in gasping 
cried out with pain. 

As he cried out he ceased to fall. Strong 
arms had caught him. He lay in them, 
unable to see, groping in the dark, crying, 
because it seemed to ease the pain of taking 
breath. By and by the pain grew less. He 
ceased to struggle, letting those arms do 
what they willed with him. Huge arms 
they were, or else he had grown very small. 

He could not tell how long it was, whether 
hours or days, before other arms held him. 
At first they held him lovingly but a little 
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fearfully, as though they were afraid of 
hurting him. But he lay contented in their 
clasp, all fear and pain forgotten because of 
the face that was bent toward his — her 
face. 

The peasant girl held her baby in her 
arms. Her baby! Over and over again she 
called him that, and the baby eyes seemed 
to hold serene bliss in confirmation of the 
fact. 

With a heart full of rapture she gazed 
down athim, the miracle of life at her breast. 








HROUGH the open window 
f) came the tolling ofa bell. The 
| girl-mother listened to the slow, 
| (Gs measured note. The midwife 
eaves es) peered through the blind. 

“Tt is the King’s funeral,” she said, and 
crossed herself. 

Memory of that recent day of blood and 
terror, when she had pillowed the King’s 
head in her lap, made the color ebb from the 
girl-mother’s face. She hugged her baby 
closer to her. Her lips moved in silent, 
gentle prayer. 

“The King has passed for the last 
time,” said the midwife—and drew up the 
blind. 























FATHERHOOD 


“Like as a father pitieth his children” 


By MAUDE GORDON-ROBY 


I fold my baby to my breast, 
And dry her foolish tears; 
She falls asleep upon my heart— 


Forgotten are her fears. 


E’en so I cry for worthless toys, 
And tremble at the rod; 
O heart of mine; canst thou not trust 


The fatherhood of God? 
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THE DOLPHIN 
(MONTEREY CYPRESS) 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


Half-a-Dozen Etchings Made in Evergreen Groves of Calitornia 


By ERNEST HASKELL 


WITH AN APPRECIATION BY HILL TOLERTON 


HY Christmas trees, you say? 

Because they are Christmas trees, 

wonderful ones, hung with lavish 

gifts of inspiration for any who will take 

them. And many an artist and many a 

poet and writer have realized the value of 
the gifts these trees have to offer. 

Christmas trees! All Christmas trees are 


not bedecked with tinsel and gleaming can- 
dies, and trinkets of doubtful worth—no! 
For the real Christmas trees are those which 
are found in the living forests and groves, and 
which offer each day to mankind the many 





benefits that are in their power to bestow— 
the conservation of life-giving waters, fer- 
tility of soil, shelter from sun and storm, 
and last, but not least, the eternal inspira- 
tion which makes the soul express itself in 
wonderful creations of art. 

Knowing these things, a certain Wise 
Man from the East came into the groves of 
California to gather gifts. He might have 
sought out the strange and stately forms of 
the Southwestern deserts, with their inter- 
pretation of a special ever-watchful Provi- 
dence, or the primeval glory which clothes 
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the Northwestern ranges, waiting through 
the centuries for the gradual need of Man. 
Instead he chose the hedges of Exposition 
Land, and, as a result, we have really 
adequate and sympathetic portrayals of 
the gigantic redwoods of the Sierra, the 
weird cypresses of the Monterey penin- 
sula, and the virile live-oaks of the coast- 
wise valleys from the etching needle of the 
distinguished artist, Ernest Haskell. 

An etching is not a cold, matter-of-fact, 
photographic reproduction of a given scene, 
but is, or rather should be, when properly 
executed, a very personal and intimate 
thing. The etching process, in the hands 
of an experienced master, is capable of many 
beautiful and subtle effects and as a means 
of artistic expression is entirely sufficient 
for the rendering of “almost’’ any of the 
ideas which an artist may desire to convey. 

To make an etching is not an easy thing, 
and the technical difficulties attendant on 
the complete mastery of the medium are 
such that many years of disappointments 
and strenuous endeavors are necessary before 
the artist may feel at home with his medium. 
In fact, it is one of the most difficult arts to 
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THE SHELTERED BARN 





master and, considering this fact, we should 
most assuredly congratulate ourselves that 
Mr. Haskell has achieved the triumphs 
which he undoubtedly has. 

It is well for the public to bear in mind 
that the number of proofs which can be 
printed from a finely etched plate is always 
extremely limited, as the tremendous pressure 
to which the copper or zinc plate is sub- 
jected soon wears down the delicate lines. 

One of the peculiar charms of a properly 
executed etching is the fact that an artist is 
enabled in this manner to express in sure, 
swift lines the fleeting and transitory in- 
spiration of the momen‘, and to give an 
interpretation of a certain scene as it ap- 
pears to him. Consequently you invariably 
see the scene through the artist’s eyes. You 
see not only what he sees but as he saw it 
when the mood that suggested the picture 
was dominant. 

Mr. Haskell’s etched work does not con- 
sist entirely of landscape subjects—in fact 
his finely executed portraits made him fa- 
mous years ago—but undoubtedly his land- 
scapes are among his greatest triumphs, and 
his style, though different from that of 






































other artists, has poetic feeling, and a com- 
position always interesting. Views of the 
open country, frequently with masses of 
rolling white clouds, which give an atmos- 
phere of great spaces, are among his favorite 
themes. 

Mr. Haskell’s own account of his work in 
Californian groves leaves no doubt that he 
has thoroughly enjoyed the experience. As 
in the case of every sympathetic lover of 
trees, the Monterey cypresses have made a 
powerful appeal to him. In “The Dolphin,” 
as in other prints of these subjects, he has 
succeeded in setting down something of the 
human quality that exists in these trees, the 
quality of ancient unyielding struggle for 
the right to live and grow, of character 
forged in this warfare until in the very tor- 
tured, dislocated shape comes a new victory 
of beauty. . And his respect for his models 
has not been lessened by his reverent appre- 
ciation of the fact that these trees, probably 
the parent species of all the world’s cy- 
presses, so thickly hung with garlands of 
literature and art, stand in this little com- 





THE LARGE LIVE-OAK 








pany along the cliffs of Monterey, sole sur- 
vivors of their kind. 

“The Large Live-oak”’ is one of his most 
dramatic plates. To Mr. Haskell it em- 
bodies the tremendous message of these trees 
to the eyes of the first Spanish explorers 
who came into the sheltered valleys along 
the coast and saw in these deep-green 
battalions, marching along the river bottoms 
and over the gently rolling hills, the heralds 
of fertility. As Jepson points out, the 
chain of Franciscan missions corresponded 
closely to the general range of the live-oak 
though uniformly well within the margin 
of its geographical limits both eastward and 
northward. In “The Sheltered Barn”’ there 
is the characteristic spirit of the valleys 
with their long dry summers and a hint of 
the weathervane quality of these trees in 
their obedience to the force and velocity of 
the unvarying trade-winds, shaping and 
placing these crowns of everlasting green. 

Trees were little more than an excuse to 
Mr. Haskell for enjoying himself among the 
magnificent battlements of the Vancouver 
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Pinnacles not so very far from the lowly 
walls of the ruined Mission of San Juan 
Bautista. It is doubtful if the delicately 
needled pines in this vast garden of the geo- 
logical gods could have lured his own mag- 
ical needle to service for their sake, but their 
rocky setting called him irresistibly and the 
tracery of the pines was just what he needed 
to convey most potently in black and white 
the mighty masses of this wonder place. 
His plate “The Pinnacles,” in its combina- 
tion of solidity and delicacy, is his expression 
of what John Muir felt when he wrote: 
“Even the majestic canyon cliffs, seemingly 
flawless for thousands of feet and neces- 
sarily doomed toeternal sterility, are cheered 
with happy flowers on invisible niches and 
ledges, wherever the slightest grip for a 
root can be found, as if Nature, like an 
enthusiastic gardener, could not resist the 
temptation to plant flowers everywhere.” 

But it is among thcir arboreal majesties, 
the Big Trees of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, that Mr. Haskell has had his best 
time. I think the two plates printed in 
this series speak eloquently enough of the 
joy of the artist in being presented at that 
ancient court of beauty. A unique feature 
which we note especially in these etchings 
is that the strength and power of the se- 
quoias have been adequately expressed and 
at the same time the artist has infused into 
the picture the utmost delicacy and charm 
without destroying the symmetry of the 
composition. The plate “The Baby Se- 
quoia” has in it the elements of fairy lore 
as it might deal with the child of a giant 
yet the picture holds poetry which the story 
could never attain. And the “General 
Sherman” expresses an appreciation of 
“the oldest and largest living thing in the 
world” which transcends mere sense of age 
and size. 

If you should ask Ernest Haskell to put 
into words the feeling of these studies in the 
Californian groves, and especially of his 
trophies from the sequoia forests, he would 
probably refer you again to that prose-poet 
of Western landscape, John Muir, who has 
set down in another medium of black-and- 
white such emotions as have guided Has- 
kell’s etching needle. If these etchings 
need verbal interpretation surely it is here: 

o Going to the woods is going 
home, ‘for I suppose we came from the woods 
originally. . . » Here everything is hos- 
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pitable and kind, as if planned for your 
pleasure, ministering to every want of body 
andsoul . . . Even the heaviest portions 
of the main forest belt, where trees are 
tallest and stand closest, are not in the least 
gloomy . . . Even the blind must enjoy 
these woods, drinking their fragrance, lis- 
tening to the music of the winds in their 
groves, and fingering their flowers and 
plumes and cones and richly furrowed boles. 

The sunshine falls in glory through 
the colossal spires and crowns, each a sym- 
bol of health and strength, the noble shafts 
faithfully upright like the pillars of temples, 
upholding a roof of infinite leafy interlacing 
arches and fretted skylights. 

“The Big Tree (sequoia gigantea) is Na- 
ture’s forest masterpiece, and, as far as I 
know, the greatest of living things. It be- 
longs to an ancient stock, as its remains in 
old rocks show, and has a strange air of 
other days about it, a thoroughbred look 
inherited from the long ago, the auld lang 
syne of trees . . . lonely, silent, serene, 
with a physiognomy almost god-like, and 
so old, thousands of them still livi ing had 
already counted their years by tens of cen- 
turies when Columbus set sail from Spain, 
and were in the vigor of youth or middle 
age when the star led the Chaldean sages 
to the infant Savior’s cradle. As far as 
man is concerned, they are the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever, emblems of 
permanence . . . poised in fullness of 
strength and beauty, stern and solemn in 
mien, they glow with eager, enthusiastic 
life, quivering to the tip of every leaf and 
branch and far-reaching root, calm as a 
granite dome—the first to feel the touch of 
the rosy beams of the morning, the last to 
bid the sun good-night.” 

Next to the good fortune of having this 
beauty existing in accessible places is to 
have it described and interpreted through 
the genius of writers and artists. The re- 
sults of Ernest Haskell’s sojourn this year 
in California form a distinctly desirable 
addition to our possessions of this kind. 

That their beautiful technique will be 
appreciated and understood by the artistic 
fraternity is a foregone conclusion, but we 
also sincerely trust that they will be espe- 
cially cherished and prized as “pictures” 
by all of those who really care for our 
beautiful Californian forests and who love 
the quiet ways of life. 
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AUSTRALIA, THE 
SOCIAL MELTING POT 














By EDWARD F. ADAMS 











The century-old, self-satisfied provincialism of the United States is gone. Big guns 
have leveled the high wall of American preoccupation in its own affairs. A world outlook 
has succeeded the view that once was bounded by state lines—if the state was small. Since 
the Aisne, the Marne, the Bug and the Vistula became household words, the average 
American has at last begun to feel the tug of the international relations that extend around 
the globe. He has become deeply interested in the thoughts and actions of other peoples and 
races. And among these peoples none is of greater interest to the West than the Australian 
nation. Nowhere has a democracy gone farther in the attempt to solve the social, labor and 
land problems than on the Australian continent. Nowhere else has a self-governing nation 
tried so hard to bring about economic as well as political freedom. But hitherto the de- 
scriptions of these Australian experiments have come largely from men who wanted to prove 
their point, from partisan advocates or opponents of the Australian policies. Mr. Adams 
went to Australia without prejudice. He went as a writer of ripe experience, as a student 
of social affairs open to conviction, as a business man and fruit grower, with no aim except 
to see first-hand the actual conditions in the antipodes. His observations, therefore, are of 
peculiar interest to that large group of thinking men and women who demand the untrimmed, 











uncolored facts upon which to build their own conclusions.—THE EDITORS. 


HE area of the Commonwealth of 

Australia is substantially the same 

as that of the United States, but its 
ratio of inferior or waste, or perhaps I should 
say unwatered, land is greater. It has no 
interior mountain ranges and consequently 
no great river systems. The Murray is a 
stream of over 1,200 miles in length and is 
navigable for a considerable distance above 
its mouth, but is fed entirely from the in- 
terior slopes of the coastal range. The 
structure of Australia is unlike that of any 
other continent, its peculiarity being the 
mountain range nearly surrounding the 
continent and serving to concentrate the 
rainfall in the coastal region, leaving the 
interior with a light rainfall, always much 
less than the possible evaporation and in 
many places diminishing to a negligible 
quantity. Like our own interior plains, 
however, the interior of Australia is valuable 
for pasturage, and is mainly devoted to 
sheep and cattle. As in America, also, 
great areas of what was supposed to be irre- 


claimable desert are now found available 
for the uses of man. The confines of the 
Great Australian desert, like those of the 
Great American desert, are continually 
shrinking as the country becomes known. 
The distance back from the coast within 
which agriculture without irrigation is 
possible varies with the configuration of the 
country from forty or fifty to perhaps three 
hundred miles and even more. The only 
large and reliable sources of water for irri- 
gation in the interior are those of the Mur- 
ray river and its tributaries, but there is an 
immense artesian basin in the interior, said 
to cover about 600,000 square miles, whose 
productivity of water is not fully known. 
Not all the water thus far developed is fit 
for irrigation or stock. 


THE CONTINENTAL CLIMATE 


Roughly, two-fifths of the continental 
area is within the tropics and three-fifths 
within the south temperate zone. The lati- 
tude of Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 
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f 
A gold and copper mine in Queensland. Australia’s mineral resources include virtually 
all useful minerals 








corresponds fairly well to that of San 
Francisco in the north temperate zone and 
that of Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales, to the latitude of Santa Barbara, and 
the climate of these two states greatly re- 
sembles that of California, except that the 
rainfall is less strictly seasonal and better 
distributed over the year. Roughly, con- 
siderably more than one-third of the con- 
tinent has an average rainfall of less than 
ten inches; a somewhat smaller area has a 
rainfall of from ten to twenty inches and 
the remainder, something less than one- 
third, a rainfall of twenty inches and more. 
About 350,000 square miles in the north and 


south have a rainfall of over thirty inches. 
The forest areas are of course in the best 
watered parts of the continent, and prob- 
ably aggregate from 150,000 to 160,000 
square miles. They are almost exclusively 
hardwood — mainly’ eucalypts — and 
“bush,” but to what extent they consist 
of workable commercial timber does not 
appear—probably is not known. Some of 
the hardwoods are of great value. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The mineral resources of Australia are 
great and varied, including, in fact, virtually 
all useful minerals. The annual output of 


























Drawing timber to the mill in Queensland. Australian forests are almost exclusively 
hardwood, some of it of great value 






































gold, which is mined in all the states, is 
from $50,000,000 to $70,000,000 per annum. 
Silver is produced as a by-product of copper 
and lead. The Commonwealth is a con- 
siderable producer of tin. Coal and iron 
are widely distributed and steel products can 
be manufactured to any extent desired 
whenever the inhabitants care to engage in 
mining and manufac- 
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habitants will multiply and replenish the 
continent and that, although a large immi- 
gration would enable the present land- 
owners to subdivide and sell at high prices, 
this would make conditions the more diffi- 
cult for the descendants of the present 
Australians. That is conservation on a more 
comprehensive scale than is proposed by 

even our most ardent 





ture at rates of wages 
and profits which will 
permit them to com- 
pete in neutral mar- 
kets—which is not 
likely to occur in our 
day as they can do 
better. Coal is mined 
to the extent of from 
8,000,000 tO 10,000,- 
ooo tons per annum, 
of which half or 
more, including 
bunker coal for ships, 
is exported. 





POPULATION 


If we assume that 
one-half the conti- 
nent of Australia is 
capable of supporting 
a population as dense 
as that which Sweden 
now supports, there 
is room — neglecting 
the other half of the 
area—for 46,000,000 
people. If it can 
support as many per 
square mile as Greece 
now supports—and 
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conservationists, but 
it has until recently 
commended itself 
strongly to Austral- 
ian workingmen. For 
various reasons there 
has been a change of 
sentiment, andall the 
states are now ear- 
nestly promoting im- 
migration of ap- 
proved nationality. 
There is a_ desire, 
however, to maintain 
the homogeneous 
character of the Aus- 
tralian population, of 
which ninety-five per 
cent are of British 
birth or descent while 
nearly seventy - five 
per cent are Austral- 
ian born. Immi- 
grants of other than 
the white race they 
simply will not have 
at all, and as a 
means of excluding 
undesirable citizens 
without wounding 
any national suscep- 
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it can support more 


tibilities immigration 





—there is room for 
148,000,000 people. 
The population on 





Two-fifths of the continental area of Australia 
is within the tropics 


officers are empow- 
ered to “test”? any 
applicant for admis- 








April 2, 1911, was but 
4,455,005, so that in any event there is room 
for expansion. 


NO RACE PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA—AS YET 


During the last census period the popula- 
tion increased only at the rate of about 
68,000 persons per annum, nearly all of 
which was by natural increase, the addi- 
tions by immigration being very small. A 
great part of the people has been strongly 
averse to encouraging immigration, holding 
that, given sufficient time, the present in- 





sion by dictating to 
him a passage in any one of fifty European 
languages or dialects selected by the official. 
If the applicant promptly and correctly 
writes out the passage as dictated he comes 
in. If he does not he stays out. It is wholly 
within the discretion of the official whether 
to apply the test or not. As a matter of fact 
it is never applied to anyone regarded as a 
desirable immigrant. It is, however, effec- 
tive as against the Asiatic and Polynesian 
races and would be unhesitatingly applied to 
any immigrants from any part of the world 
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whose inhabitants were believed not to 
“nick” well with the Australian people and 
civilization. 


AN ‘‘UN-AMERICAN”” PRACTICE 


Unquestionably such a law impartially 
applicable to all takes the immigration 
question out of the range of diplomacy, as 
the law itself does not discriminate against 
any nation. If the people of Australia deem 
it to their interest that none shall be ad- 
mitted who cannot speak and write Russian 
or that their interests will not be served by 
building up a polyglot community of mixed 
races, none can say that it is not their right. 
But to place it in the power of an immigra- 
tion official to determine, according to his 
personal judgment, or even will, who should 
and who should not become part of the 
Australian population would certainly be 
considered as “un-American” and_there- 
fore presumably bad, if not conclusively 
wicked. In the United States the most 
fetching argument which can be made 
against any proposition is to call it ‘“‘un- 
American,’ an adjective which is under- 
stood to express the totality of evil. Nor, in 
fact, could we safely entrust such an au- 
thority to an administrative officer, because 
it is quite possible that such an officer would 
fail to represent the views of the majority 
of the people. And if that should occur, 
while in the end the people would get their 
desire, the process of effecting the change 
would be long and the friction serious. 

The Australians have avoided our diffi- 
culty by adhering to the time-honored 
British policy of a government with strong 
executive and administrative powers and a 
wide range of executive discretion but at 
the same time constantly responsible to the 
popular branch of the legislature. The 
moment a Ministry loses its parliamentary 
majority—and the life of a Parliament is 
but three years—it ceases to be a Ministry, 
and control at once passes to the majority. 
An immigration official who should so use 
his discretion as to exclude immigrants 
whom the majority of the people wished to 
admit, if sustained by the Ministry would 
speedily cause the downfall of his party. 
The British people and colonists have the 
idea that by their political methods “the 
people rule” much more promptly and cer- 
tainly than by our methods, which some of 
them are so irreverent as to call clumsy and 
ineffective. 





THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT 

The British Parliament is, humanly 
speaking, omnipotent. If by statute duly 
enacted it should order the immediate de- 
capitation of one-fourth of the people of 
Great Britain as the surest and most hu- 
mane method of relieving the congested 
areas, there is no legal power to review the 
law. It is only the practical difficulties 
which would attend the enforcement of such 
an act which limit what would otherwise be 
the omnipotence of Parliament. And what 
is true in this respect of the British Parlia- 
ment is also, save as to some matters of 
imperial policy, true as to the parliaments 
of self-governing British colonies. It is 
true of the government of New Zealand 
today as it was true of the six Australian 
colonies until by mutual agreement they 
organized the Australian Commonwealth, 
to which each surrendered some part of the 
authority which each had theretofore exer- 
cised. 

The transaction in all essential particu- 
lars closely resembled the negotiations 
which led to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Constitu- 
tion of Australia, like that of the United 
States, was a series of compromises among 
extremely jealous states competing with 
each other almost to the point of actual 
hostility. The regard, for example, of the 
people of Melbourne and Sydney for each 
other was precisely the equivalent of that 
existing between Seattle and Tacoma which, 
since the virtual growing together of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, is our classic example 
of mutual municipal disesteem. In varying 
degrees of intensity these jealousies existed 
among all the Australian colonies and have 
by no means entirely disappeared as the re- 
sult of the consolidation which, after many 
years of education and exhortation by Aus- 
tralian statesmen and patriots, created the 
Commonwealth of Australia, which came 
into official existence on the first day of 
January, 1901. The terms of the agree- 
ment having first been agreed upon by the 
colonies, the formal act of creation was, by 
act of the British Parliament, followed by 
the Royal Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 

The government of the Commonwealth is 
by the King, Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the King being represented in 
Australia by a Governor-General appointed 
by the Crown. Theoretically the veto 
power of the King is unlimited, but is never 
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A Victorian landscape. Like our own interior plains, the interior of Australia is valuable 
for pasturage and is mainly devoted to sheep and cattle 
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exercised by the Governor-General or the 
Crown direct except upon the advice of the 
responsible Ministry, and would never be 
exercised by the Crown direct except upon 
some matter of imperial policy. Theoret- 
ically, also, the British Parliament adheres to 
its old claim of power to legislate for the 
colonies on all questions, but never, since 
the close of the American revolution, has 
it sought to exercise that power save with 
the consent of the self-governing colony 
concerned. Conflicts in matters of imperial 
policy are prevented by the tact and pa- 
triotism of British and colonial statesmen. 
For example, the form of the legislation for 
the exclusion of undesirable immigrants 
was substituted, at the suggestion of the 
home government, for a much more brusque 
form originally proposed involving direct 
discrimination against the Japanese. By 
that means there can be whatever exclusion 
the Australians may desire without raising 
any of the international questions which we 
have sometimes found so annoying. 
EDUCATION 

Education, of course, is compulsory and 
universal, but in Melbourne, and I presume 
elsewhere, it is not considered good form for 
those who can pay for educating their 
children to send them to the state schools— 
a condition which of course tends to per- 
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petuate class distinctions and is as bad for 
one class as for the other. Military training 
is compulsory for boys, which well prepared 
the Australians for their energetic response 
to the Imperial call at the outbreak of 


the present war. In the little I saw of 
rural life in the newly-settled districts the 
social conditions seemed better than any- 
where else. It was the life of the pioneer 
everywhere, not differing in essentials from 
that of the American pioneer. The Aus- 
tralian has the same rude house in the bare 
field to begin with, but a cheerful and hope- 
ful spirit is fully justified by the well- 
nourished fields, the good stock, the well- 
rounded stacks and the vine-covered dwell- 
ings of the settlements. 
TWO MAIDS AND NO BREAKFAST 

I wished to find out whether the semi- 
socialistic legislation of the Australian 
states has enabled the great masses of the 
people to live more prosperous and happier 
lives than the American masses live under 
individualistic development. As a result of 
diligent inquiry I gained the impression 
that the iron rule of the workingman in- 
jured the workingman far more than it in- 
jured the employing classes. There seemed 
to me to be a chronic discontent such as I 
have not seen or heard of anywhere in 
America. The Union law forbids servants 


























progressing. 





The site of the new federal capital of Australia, in New South Wales, upon which work is now 
Walter Griffin, of Chicago, competing with the world, made 
the designs and plans for this antipodean Washington-to-be 





















































irrigation in the interior. 





e river Murray, a stream over 1200 miles in length, is by far the largest river on ti 
continent, and, with its tributaries, is the only large and reliable source of water for 
There is, however, an immense artesian basin 
whose productivity of water is not yet fully known 
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in hotels and other public places to work 
more than eight hours a day for love or 
money, with the result that no breakfast 
can be had before eight o’clock, no matter 
whether the train leaves or not. This law 
does not apply to household servants but 
the influence of it certainly does. The 
American servant-girl question is a trifling 
problem compared with that in Australia. 
When we left Melbourne on our return it 
was necessary to have a seven o'clock 
breakfast, but although there were two 
maids and a nurse in the house our hostess 
arose and got our breakfast herself. Noth- 
ing was said, but we inferred that she did 
not think it wise to ask for any extra exer- 
tion from the cook. And the maids were 


very pleasant-looking and obliging girls, too. 
It was an unpleasant indication of the re- 
mote effects of class antagonism where rela- 
tions should be cordial and mutually helpful. 





Upon the whole the impression which I re- 
ceived was that no class of Australians takes 
as much real, solid comfort as the corre- 
sponding class in the United States. They 
do, however, get more leisure. 
AUSTRALIAN LABOR EXPERIMENTS 

The contest between wage earners and 
wage payers in Australasia does not differ 
from that going on elsewhere in the world. 
It is of more value to the student, however, 
because it goes on under conditions which 
permit it to be carried to greater extremi- 
ties than elsewhere without destructive re- 
sults. Whatever happens, the ratio of land 
and productive power to population is for 
the present so great in Australia that all who 
are able and willing to work may be well 
nourished, which in dense populations comes 
to be the essential thing in doubt. 

The state of Victoria has always been a 
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leader in legislation for the amelioration of 
the conditions of labor and its laws have 
often been the models which other states 
and the Commonwealth have followed. 
The eight-hour day is universal in all indus- 
tries—I am not sure as to agriculture— 
without legislation, except in New Zealand. 
As the result of lib- 
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would wish commanded or prohibited 
—including hours of labor of women and 
children—which is not commanded or pro- 
hibited in this act. In every workroom in 
which a Chinese is employed ‘no person 
shall work for himself or for hire or reward 
. . . . before half-past seven in the morn- 
ing or after five 





eral legislation the 


o’clock in the even- 





states or the Com- 
monwealth have 
taken over virtually 
all services which are 
performed in this 
country by quasi- 
public corporations, 
including control of 
harbor frontages. In 
addition, Victoria 
was the first to adopt 
the following impor- 
tant acts in the inter- 
ests of wage earners: 





RESTRICTING JOHN 
CHINAMAN’S OUTPUT 

The Victoria Fac- 
tories and Shops Act 
is as stringent a law 
governing factory 
conditions as could 
be desired by any- 
one. A factory is 
any place in which 
one Chinese or four 
other persons are en- 
gaged in any indus- 
trial occupation in 
production for sale; 
a shop is any place 
in which goods are 
exposed for sale. 
Every factory or 
shop — with certain 





ing, or on a Saturday 
after two o’clock in 
the afternoon, or on 
a Sunday at any time 
whatever.” That 
would seem  suffi- 
ciently to restrict the 
most industrious 
people on earth. 
Maximum penalty 
for first offense, $50; 
for second offense, 
$125; for third offense 
ditto and _ cancella- 
tion of registry. 

In the metropoli- 
tan district (Mel- 
bourne and suburbs) 
all shops must closeat 
six p. m. and at one 
p. m. on Saturdays. 
It seems to be 
thought unnecessary 
to order shops to be 
closed on Sundays. 
There is nothing do- 
ing anyhow. The 
trains do not run 
Sundays; the tram 
service (except 
church cars) begins 
after church. It is 
unnecessary to state 
the numerous excep- 
tions which human- 








exceptions as to shops 
—must be registered, 
and no certificate of 
registry will issue ex- 





There were two maids and a nurse in the house, 
but because it was necessary to have breakfast 
at seven o’clock our hostess arose and 
got our breakfast herself 


ity or public necessity 
absolutely requires or 
the special modifica- 
tions for different oc- 








cept upon inspectors’ 
certificate of fitness for the purpose and 
it cannot be occupied without certificate 
of registry. And the third conviction 
of violation of any provision of the act, 
in addition to other penalties, cancels 
the registry and puts the concern out of 
business. Having read the act I am unable 
to imagine anything which any wage earner 





cupations. They are 
all there. There is an equally stringent 
Mines Act. 

As the last word in the effort to maintain 
industrial peace Victoria has provided for 
Special Wages Boards which can be created 
as to any occupation only by order of the 
Governor in Council after a resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament affirming its 















































could be desired by any one. 





The Victoria Factories and Shops Act is as stringent a law governing factory conditions as 
Everything imaginable which any wage-earner would 
wish commanded or prohibited—including hours of labor of women 

and children—is commanded or prohibited in this act 








expediency. The Boards are composed of 
representatives of employed and employers 
in equal numbers, with a chairman agreed 
upon by those representatives. These 
Boards have power to fix minimum wages, 
hours and number of apprentices and “‘im- 
provers’’—workmen under twenty-one years 
who are not apprentices and not fully skilled. 
They have also power to fix prices for piece- 
work, and wages for old or infirm persons 
who must hold licenses from the Minister. 
They may also direct that preference shall 
be given to union workmen, and determine 
to what cities, shires or parts of shires the 
award shall apply; the award may be differ- 
ent for different places. 

Under the Victorian Act there were 


ninety-one such Special Wages Boards in 
existence when I was there and they gen- 





erally seemed to be pretty busy. Agree- 
ments may be registered by a Wages Board 
or Industrial Court and are then enforced by 
law. The Commonwealth has power to deal 
with trade disputes which are interstate in 
their nature and has established a Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration presided 
over by one of the Justices of the High 
Court. The Commonwealth Act absolutely 
forbids strikes and lockouts, and the New 
South Wales Act forbids them previous to 
the settlement of a pending case. 


EVERYBODY GETS A PENSION 


The third important demand of wage 
earners which the Liberal party granted is 
Old Age and Invalidity Pensions which were 
established in Victoria following the exam- 
ple of New Zealand in 1901. New South 
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Wales followed in the same year and Queens- 
land in 1908. In that year, however, the 
Commonwealth passed a Pension Act which 
came into operation in 1910, superseding 
the acts of the states whose pensioners the 
Commonwealth took over. Under this act 
men of sixty-five years of age or women of 
sixty who have not accumulated property 
to the amount of £310 ($1498) and who have 
resided in the Commonwealth for twenty 
years, are entitled to a pension in such an 
amount as shall lift their total income from 
all sources except friendly societies to a 
maximum of £52 ($253) ayear. For invalid 
pensions in case of permanent disability 
five years’ residence and the age of sixteen 
is required, together with evidence that the 
immediate relatives of the pensioner are 
unable to support him. As I read the ab- 
stract of the law both husbands and wives 
may obtain pensions. At the close of 
the fiscal year 1912 there were 65,492 
pensioners on the Commonwealth roll, and 
the total amount paid was £1,497,330 
($7,277,024). Of the pensioners there were 
94 men for each 100 women. Victoria also 
maintains a free Labor Bureau and in 1910 
contributed £1,043,262 ($5,070,013). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
Liberal party of Victoria—and I think of 
the other states—has granted to wage earn- 
ers all that as wage earners they are known 
to ask for in any country—good factory 
conditions, short hours of labor and pro- 
tection from competition of those desiring 
to work longer hours, a minimum wage, 
restriction of apprenticeship, in many cases 
preference to union men, a free Labor Bu- 
reau and Old Age Pensions. It is difficult 
to see what more wage earners could ask as 
wage earners. 


AND THE MILLENNIUM CAME NOT 


Australian labor legislation was enacted 
as an assurance of industrialpeace. Not only 
has it not accomplished that, but it seems 
to have set employers and employed quar- 
reling in nearly every occupation that is 
pursued. I caught in the daily press of 
Sydney and Melbourne during the few days 
that I was there, references to five serious 
strikes in important industries and fifteen 
Wages Board Contests and it was by no 
means every day that I got time to read-the 
papers. In Sydney the unions were urging 
the state government to take over the iron 
and bakery industries. Oneof the important 








strikes was in the Victoria state coal mine, 
which was not profitable with the wages then 
paid. The Labor party will sustain a strike 
in a state industry just as readily, or about 
as readily, as in a private industry. One 
leader told me he recognized no difference. 
One meeting of labor leaders was quoted in 
the press as favoring agitation for the repeal 
of the Commonwealth and New South 
Wales laws prohibiting strikes, and relying 
wholly on “legislation” to accomplish labor 
purposes. By “legislation” I understood 
legislation to nationalize industry. I pre- 
sume that is correct. Such continuous 
bickering, of course, intensifies class feeling, 
which among many means class hatred. I 
do not think it good for Australians. I pre- 
sume that the evident failure of present 
legislation to secure industrial peace will be 
assigned as a conclusive reason for the 
nationalization of all industry. 

I found in Australia, as elsewhere, on the 
part of labor leaders the most emphatic 
denunciation of violence or intimidation in 
strikes, and I also found there as elsewhere 
the most resolute determination that rioting 
strikers should have no effective interference 
from public authority, either police or 
military. In a strike at Brisbane, for days 
no delivery of the most pressing necessities 
was permitted except upon a permit from 
strike leaders, and order was finally restored 
only by a volunteer force recruited from 
without the city. I do not think there can 
be any doubt that the success of the mob 
was desired by every member of the Labor 
party. The disingenuousness and evasion 
of labor leaders in this respect is the greatest 
blot on trade unionism in Australia as else- 
where. What they can get by majority vote 
they are entitled to, good or bad. But 
obedience to law is the first duty of citizens. 
There have been no such dynamiting out- 
tages as have disgraced our own country. 
Nor did I learn of any disposition to syn- 
dicalism or sabotage. In my opinion an 
Australian semi-socialist government would 
make short work of the I. W. W. 


LAYING BRICKS FOR $3 A DAY 


Nobody can say that the wage scales 
awarded by the Wages Boards are unrea- 
sonably high. Most of them seem to me 
unfortunately low. They will not support 
the standard of life which is common among 
wage earners in this country, at least upon 
the Pacific Coast, although the “cost of 
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living” is less in Australia than with us— 
partly because of a less generous standard. 
The highest wage quoted by the Victorian 
Chief Inspector of Factories as prevailing 
in Melbourne was 82 shillings sixpence 
($20.04) per week for marble carvers. In 
a list of hundreds of minutely classified occu- 
pations in the Victorian Year Book I find 
just sixty—and this includes foremen—who 
receive 60 shillings ($14.40) per week, but 
less than the marble carvers. A first-class 
plumber gets 66 shillings ($15.84) per week, 
and a bricklayer 12 shillings ($2.88) per day. 
In San Franciscoa plumber gets $5.50 per day 
and a bricklayer $7.50, subject to shading 
on the sly when business is dull. In Vic- 
toria the majority of adult employes in the 
skilled trades get, I should think, about 40 
shillmgs—roughly $1o—per week. The 
average weekly wage of all persons for whom 
Wages Boards had acted is stated in the 
Victorian Year Book to be 16 shillings 10 
pence ($4.04) per week. But that includes 
apprentices, young people and everybody, 
male and female, city and country. No one 
will call that excessive. Most people will 
call it too low to support life properly. It 
is far below the average wage prevailing on 
our Pacific Coast where the climate is similar. 

The result of the prevailing ill feeling 
must be a reduction of the unit of production 
per man, which raises cost and makes it 
more and more difficult for domestic indus- 
try to compete with imported products. 
Most remarkable, if true as reported to me, 
is the excessive disposition to limit output 
on public works. The “‘government stroke”’ 
is constantly referred to. Of course wage 
earners in Australia, as in this country, are 
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all dominated by the fallacy that to reduce 
the output per man per day will make room 
for more people to earn money. One would 
think that wage earners who are continually 
urged to regard the government as them- 
selves would be inclined to help themselves 
along by putting in pretty good licks. 

There is much talk of the high cost of 
living, but the majority seems to believe 
that the price of living can be reduced by 
increasing costs. It is the ill feeling be- 
tween classes and not high wages that seems 
to make it difficult for manufactures to 
flourish as it would seem they should do in 
so rich a land. At the annual meeting of 
the Victorian Chamber of Manufactures—a 
strongly protectionist organization which 
exists in most or all of the Australian states 
—the president deplored the fact that in 
spite of all they could do, competing im- 
ports were increasing year by year. To 
meet this situation the organized manu- 
facturers are insistent for an increase of 
tariff rates which the Labor government is 
inclined to give only on assurance that the 
increased protection shall inure mainly to 
the benefit of the wage earners. This policy 
is referred to in the Commonwealth Year 
Book as the ‘‘New Protection,” but it seems 
to me I have heard of it before. 

Upon the whole I cannot but think that 
Australian legislation in the supposed inter- 
est of labor is making such a disturbance in 
the economic balance of nature that it will 
in the end redound to the injury of those 
who cause the trouble. I don’t know. I 
hope I am mistaken, for I like the Austral- 
ians with all their vagaries which I fear are 
not good for them. 



































Military training is compulsory for boys, which well prepared the Australians for their 
energetic response to the Imperial call at the outbreak of the present war 
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been and still are ferra incognita. 

Despite this fact, however, few of our 
people hesitate to declare the islands a 
burden to us, and that we would be well rid 
of them. When pressed to explain such 
attitude, they refer vaguely to the expense 
of the islands to the United States, to pos- 
sible trouble with Japan, and to our unfitness 
to govern dependencies. When told that 
the islands are entirely self-supporting, that 
talk of war with Japan is foolish, and that 
the constructive work of our government in 
the Philippines is a model to the nations, 
they express mild surprise and then—forget 
all about it. The heartbreaking thing to 
Americans who have labored and are labor- 
ing to do something worth while in the 
Philippines is this utter ignorance and in- 
difference of their fellow-countrymen both 
as to the work already done and to the 
further needs of the situation. It is incon- 
ceivably hard to rouse the average American 
to an interest in anything which does not 
concern his own pocketbook or the welfare 
of his particular community. 


T: most Americans the Philippines have 





INTEREST STIRRING 


Faint though they be, there are now signs 
that this condition of things is gradually 
changing. Willy-nilly, Americans are com- 
ing to realize that as a nation we cannot live 
to ourselves alone, and in the wider vision 
which is unfolding the Philippines take their 
place and loom with a constantly increasing 
interest. The leaven planted in a thousand 
communities by returning officers and em- 
ployes and the wonder pictures painted by 
tourists and travelers of the marvels worked 
by their brothers in the Far East are begin- 
ning to thrill through the inert masses of the 
community. Newspapers and magazines 


are taking up the tale and giving more and 
more space to affairs Philippine, and to those 
other problems of dramatic interest in the 





Orient wherein China and Japan occupy the 
stage. And last but not least, the remark- 
able Philippine exhibit at the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition, showing the 
resources and commercial possibilities of the 
islands, the accomplishments in sanitation, 
education, transportation and good govern- 
ment, is causing multiplied thousands to 
inquire more seriously into the matter of our 
relations, present and future, to that distant 
archipelago. 

Much breath has been wasted as to 
whether or not we should have acquired the 
islands originally. We did acquire them, 
and by destroying Spanish sovereignty as- 
sumed the responsibility of establishing and 
maintaining a government of law and order 
until such time, at least, as we could honor- 
ably withdraw. While our occupation was 
not coupled with any promise to grant the 
Filipinos independence, then or later, we did 
undertake to make their interest our first 
thought and to give them such participation 
in public affairs as was consistent with good 
government. Having solemnly pledged our- 
selves to this, all talk of selling the islands 
to some foreign power is idle, while none but 
renegades would countenance their being 
taken from us, through war or otherwise, 
without a struggle. Justice and decency 
require either that such islands remain an 
integral part of our country or that we 
eventually turn them over to the Filipino 
people. No other solution is possible. 


THE ITCH OF AUTONOMY 

We acquired the islands by conquest and 
purchase from Spain. No native govern- 
ment was destroyed, for none in fact ever 
existed. Had we originally declared the 
islands a permanent possession of the 
United States, as we had an undoubted 
right to do and as was done with Porto Rico, 
much of the subsequent unrest and agitation 
would have been avoided and the economic 
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situation of the country would be far in ad- 
vance of what it is today. For some reason 
no such declaration was made, thus creating 
a natural impression on the native mind that 
sooner or later we would withdraw in their 
favor. As a consequence, certain elements 
of the population have indulged in a con- 
stant and unreasonable clamor for inde- 
pendence instanter, with its inevitable har- 
vest of antagonism and criticism of every- 
thing American and its discouragement of 
any considerable investment in island enter- 
prises. Energy and effort which might have 
been applied to advantage in the material 
regeneration of the country and to the cre- 
ating of a feeling of confidence on the part 
of capital have been dissipated in endless 
talk and writings about “political ideals” 
and the tyranny of American rule. 


THE GREATEST GOOD 

There is no question but that permanent 
occupation, in some form, would be the 
sensible, logical course and to the best inter- 
ests of all concerned. The United States 
would thus acquire unprecedented trade 
opportunities and a source of unhampered 
domestic supply for the hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of tropical products now 
imported annually from foreign countries, 
while the Filipinos would be assured the con- 
tinued blessings of good government and 
that protection from themselves and from 
outside interference which they can never 
hope to achieve unaided. 

The Philippine islands, aside from their 
strategic situation immediately adjacent to 
the center of world population where the 
commercial possibilities of the future stagger 
the imagination, produce, or can produce, 
within themselves, all those tropical com- 
modities which the United States needs and 
must have, but for which we are now de- 
pendent upon the good will and tariff regu- 
lations of foreign countries. To relinquish 
this tremendous potential asset, when by so 
doing we will inevitably prejudice the inter- 
ests of the very people whom we profess to 
serve, would be altogether in keeping with 
the provincialism which has ever character- 
ized our legislators and people in dealing 
with foreign trade and overseas commerce. 

It may be argued that to retain the 
islands would be a breach of faith toward the 
Filipino people, and that they do not con- 
sider it to their interest that our sovereignty 
continue. There would be no breach of 
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faith, for nobody with authority to speak 
has ever promised independence to the 
islands, nor is it certain that the responsible, 
property-owning element there would not 
gladly welcome our permanent occupation. 
MENACE OF THE FEW 
Hon. J. M. Dickinson, a Democrat, after 
a most thorough personal study of Philip- 
pine conditions while Secretary of War, said: 
“T became convinced from reliable evidence 
that many of the most substantial men, while 
not openly opposing the demands (for inde- 
pendence) publicly voiced, would regard such a 
consummation with consternation. They realize 
that the government would fall into the hands 
of a few who would dominate the masses; that 
the administration even without outside inter- 
ference could not be successfully carried on; 
that there would be internal dissensions and 
probably civil war, and that if the United States 
did not interfere they would fall an easy prey 
to some foreign power.”’ 


When analyzed, the conception that our 
continued sovereignty and protection would 
infringe any essential rights of the Filipino 
people will be found absurd. The partici- 
pation already accorded them in the govern- 
ment could be steadily increased until they 
would eventually occupy something of the 
relation to the United States that Canada 
and Australia hold to Great Britain. The 
acceptance and recognition of such a bond 
would be a small price to pay for peace and 
order, for the freedom of our markets, for 
protection against foreign aggression and 
for those other countless privileges which 
would naturally flow from connection with 
a great and liberty-loving nation. 

WILL THE MASSES GAIN BY INDEPENDENCE? 

While it is altogether probable that the 
present-day group of native politicians, en- 
couraged by an unthinking element among 
our own people, will continue to cry for 
immediate and absolute independence with- 
out thought or care of consequences, signs 
are not wanting that the rising generation, 
educated to a broader conception of their 
opportunities and limitations, will seriously 
hesitate before asking us to cast them adrift 
upon the piratical sea of international poli- 
tics. It would be well for our Congress, 
before committing itself to the independence 
program, to verify, first, whether those who 
now so vociferously demand such action 
really represent the intelligent, responsible 
thought of the community, and, second, 


























whether a yielding to such clamor would not 
prejudice the welfare of the voiceless masses 
of the people, who have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain through a precarious 
self-government. When independence is 
secured at the expense of good government 
it is the common people who always pay the 
freight. In the Philippines as in Mexico 
there is little doubt but that the few would 
batten off the ills of the many and chaos 
would come again. It is a truism to state 
that independence and liberty are not 
synonymous. The Filipinos today enjoy as 
much “liberty” and “freedom” as do the 
citizens of any of our states. To barter this 
assured good for a will-o’-the-wisp “inde- 
pendence” would be a sorry trade for the 
rank and file. Few Filipinos have ever 
squarely faced the inevitable consequences 
of our absolute withdrawal. There ever 
lurks in their minds the feeling that the 
United States would still continue to pro- 
tect and defend them. Their “ideal” is a 
beautiful one, but it entirely ignores the 
consequent burdens and _ responsibilities, 
particularly to a small, untrained, defense- 
less and impoverished people. 


IN HONOR BOUND 





Turning now to the other alternative 
complete withdrawal from the islands and a 
surrender of control to the Filipinos— 
American sentiment is practically unani- 
mous that this should only be done, if at all, 
when the natives have qualified themselves 
through education and training to establish 
and maintain an efficient popular govern- 
ment. There are indeed certain Americans 
(some of them in the halls of Congress) so 
lacking in honor that they would have us, for 
selfish ends, repudiate every obligation 
assumed upon acquiring the islands and 
immediately abandon the Filipinos to what- 
ever fate might befall. Fortunately for our 
self-respect as a nation the number of these 
is negligible. 


ABOUT WHEN? 


Assuming then that the Filipinos are to 
be granted independence when qualified 
therefor, there remains the altogether de- 
batable question of when this condition is 
likely to arise. We have answers ranging 
from the radical claim of certain Filipinos 
that they are now ready, to those others who 
assert that the germ of self-government does 
not exist in the Malay race and that it can- 
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not be developed in time or eternity. To 
clear the ground a bit, let us ask, What are 
the essentials to self-government by the 
Filipino people? Ex-President Taft—than 
whom no one understands the situation 
better—answered the query thus: 





“What should be emphasized is .. 
that we are not merely to await the organization 
ofa Philippine oligarchy oraristocracy competent 
to administer government and then turn the 
islands over to it. On the contrary, it is plain 

that we are the trustees and guardians 
of the whole Filipino people, and peculiarly of 
the ignorant masses, and that our trust is not 
discharged until those masses are given educa- 
tion sufficient to know their civil rights and 
maintain them against a more powerful class 
and safely to exercise the political franchise. 
The standard set, of course, is not 
that of perfection, or such a government ca- 
pacity as that of an Anglo-Saxon people, but it 
certainly ought to be one of such popular politi- 
cal capacity that complete independence in its 
exercise will result in progress rather than retro- 
gression to chaos or tyranny.” 
CERTAINLY NOT YET 

Mr. Taft was of the opinion that this would 
require considerably longer than a genera- 
tion. That the Filipinos have not yet 
reached the status outlined and are not yet 
ready for independence is axiomatic to 
every unprejudiced observer. They lack 
unity of language; at least ten per cent of 
the population is uncivilized, and a much 
larger proportion illiterate; the masses have 
had no political training, are subservient, 
emotional and easily influenced, and have 
little or no conception of a government based 
upon a respect for the will of a majority. 


ECONOMICS BEFORE POLITICS 


While astonishing progress toward a gen- 
eral uplift has been made since our occupa- 
tion it is impossible to expect any people in 
the circumstances of the Filipinos to be 
fitted in fifteen years (or a much longer 
period) for that highest expression of indi- 
vidual freedom and governmental capacity, 
a self-governing democracy. Moreover, po- 
litical independence should follow and not 
precede economic independence. With un- 
bounded natural resources, the Philippines 
are today practically undeveloped and their 
people in no position financially to maintain 
themselves as a separate entity. While I 
sympathize with those Filipinos who sin- 
cerely aspire to be “a nation among nations,” 
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I believe they are mistaken in thinking 
their people now ready to assume such a 
burden, or that it would be to their interest 
to do so. It isan unpopular view to express 
at this time in native political circles but it 
nowise follows that those who so believe and 
so express themselves are not better friends 
of the Filipino people than those others who, 
for various ends, proclaim otherwise. 


THE HAVOC WROUGHT BY PARTY POLITICS 


Our policy has been one of altruism un- 
precedented in colonial administration, 
though we have gotten little credit therefor. 
Actual participation in public affairs has 
been accorded the natives up to the limit of 
safety and while, unfortunately, the effect 
of such liberal policy has been to cause 
them to constantly cry “more, more,” it 
should require no argument to convince 
that by prematurely placing the control of 
affairs—or any considerable portion thereof 
—in untrained and incompetent hands, the 
end sought must not only be delayed but 
seriously jeopardized. This condition of 
affairs now threatens in the islands. 

It would certainly be an astute person 
who could tell why a Democrat should feel 
one way about our responsibilities in the 
islands and a Republican another. Yet 
when the Democratic party came into power 
it felt impelled to get busy and do some- 
thing to justify its stand, in one form or 
another, for the immediate or early inde- 
pendence of the Filipino people. Whereupon 
partisan politics were injected for the first 
time into a situation where broad statesman- 
ship and ability to deliver the goods had 
formerly been the criterion governing ap- 
pointments. As a result the espirit de corps 
of as fine a body of civil servants as was ever 
built up in any country has been completely 
shattered. Native sources of information 
have been relied upon almost exclusively 
and promises given and expectations fos- 
tered in the matter of independence which 
succeeding officials may have to swallow. 
Party politics can have only a baneful in- 
fluence upon this Philippine question. It is 
a matter which concerns us not as Repub- 
licans or Democrats but as American citi- 
zens, interested in the prestige of our com- 
mon country. The very best administrators 
possible should be obtained and kept on the 
job just solongas they could be persuaded to 
remain. This is the only satisfactory way. 





THE JONES BILL BEFORE CONGRESS 

As to the preamble of the Jones Bill, now 
pending before Congress, wherein a definite 
promise is made that independence will 
eventually be granted the Philippines, I 
believe it extremely unwise to commit our 
people to any such proposition at this time. 
As previously stated, it is by no means cer- 
tain that those now demanding independ- 
ence represent the real interests or better 
judgment of the masses of the Filipino 
people, while it is altogether impossible to 
foresee what may be the needs of the situa- 
tion before such guarantee can possibly take 
effect. To place such a pledge on the 
statute books would simply mean a leap in j 
the dark, with a consequent embarrassment 
to our people should a turn in affairs make 
it wise to recede therefrom. Another effect 
would be to perpetuate and increase the 
clamor of those who believe or profess that 
the islands are now ready for independence, 
and place a powerful weapon in their hands 
to overwhelm those who might prefer our 
continued sovereignty. This latter class 
would find it difficult if not impossible to 
secure a hearing in the face of a positive 
declaration upon our part that we intended 
to withdraw from the islands. 

Inasmuch, however, as the existing un- 
certainty concerning the future is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory and some definite 
period of calm is imperative if the islands are 
ever to amount to anything economically, 
the following plan is suggested as being 
without prejudice to anyone: A simple 
declaration by Congress that nothing will be 
done, one way or another, in the matter of 
granting independence to the Philippines 
for, say, thirty years, at the end of which 
time the subject would be considered. In 
the interim the will of the entire Filipino 
people—as distinguished from an infinitesi- 
mal minority—would have so developed 
and crystallized that it could be intelli- 
gently exercised and a_ determination 
reached whether or not a separation was 
advisable. This would largely relieve the 
present agitation and unrest, would stimu- 
late the material progress of the country, 
and give the people an opportunity to “find 
themselves.” No possible harm would 
result from waiting a bit, whereas irrepara- 
ble injury may be worked both the Filipino 
people and the United States by precipitate 
action. 
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By HUGH JOHNSON 
Author of: Made in Germany; Officer of the Day 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR CAHILL 


HE invention of the Payot cipher 

carried me into the distasteful busi- 

ness of international agency. I am 
aware that de Goncourt’s book has glorified 
the calling as the apotheosis of patriotism, 
and predicated on the example of Madame 
Savarde, to which he always returns, there 
is an apparent merit in his words. But I 
knew de Goncourt, and for ten years I 
served with or under the direction of 
Savarde. The fact remains that our highest 
art is deception and that day’s work is best 
which has induced a trust of sufficient 
worth to be betrayed. It nests with blunted 
morality or aberration—but I am writing 
this to explain Savarde. 

I was a young man when my acquaint- 
ance with her began; that was at Tunis in 
’99 and had to do with the French occupa- 
tion of the Sahara. That, of course, was a 
military matter, but there was that rumored 
at Ghadames and Ghat that culminated 
sharply at Algeciras seven years later. Gon- 
court was there, and Bernheim and other 
men whose names deserve to be known (and 
are not) in the history of the diplomatic see- 
sawing over the North African situation. 
The general who commands the Marne 
army was colonel of a camel corps of desert 
artillery and head of the information divi- 
sion of the Tunisian troops. I shall call 
him Guizot, a saddle-brown wiry little man, 
the gray just frosting his temples; but then 


as buoyant and enthusiastic as a newly 
enamoured boy. I reported to him, ready, 
and fully expecting to be ordered south, but 
he had cabled authority to change my plan. 
A little of the unfortunate romance of 
which I was to hear so much in the suc- 
ceeding years leaked out then. 

“T am going to send young Savarde,”’ he 
said. ‘He has been stationed in the desert 
three years—speaks half a dozen Taureg 
dialects—knows his Koran, and _ under- 
stands what we want thoroughly—not that 
you don’t, Payot, but—it’s a matter of 
sentiment that is very close to my heart. 
It would mean little for you to succeed. 
For him it would be everything—the Gen- 
eral Staff, his Captaincy—perhaps a ribbon. 
You understand?” 

I did not understand but I was not 
greatly disappointed, and within the day 
I was an enthusiastic and complete convert. 
That evening at the Casino the Colonel 
presented me to Madame Savarde and her 
handsome stripling of a son. It was the 
fashion at the tables to call attention to 
their devotion and then strain credulity by 
the intelligence that they were not sweet- 
hearts, or at least brother and sister. Per- 
haps in the unkind daylight—but this was 
under the mellow glow of lanterns—one 
might have caught faint telltale shadows at 
the mother’s eyes and chin and been put on 
guard, but here under the spell of her 
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subdued laughter and the prideful content- 
ment of her face it was hard to believe. 
Guizot’s air was that of ecstatic and 
bustling obvious proprietorship. He sat 
close to the mother—both of them beaming 
on the glowing enthusiasm of the boy, nod- 
ding to each other or to me with a sort of 
“what-do-you-think-of-that” effect at al- 
most everything he said, and, I veritably 
believe, holding hands under the table all 
the while. In short, it was a picture of one 
of those comfortable, wholesome romances 
of middle age that warms one’s heart with a 
sympathetic sense of well-wishing. Guizot 
and she were natives of the same little 
proven¢al town and had been young sweet- 
hearts—not as children, for he was several 
years her senior—but when he came home 
from his second year at the war college he 
learned that the little girl who had so 
obviously admired him in his first uniform 
had not forgotten him and was no longer a 
child. But he was gazetted for the Nine- 
teenth Corps and it was five years before he 
came back to France, where romance does 
not interfere too much with economy. She 
had been married to Savarde, an artillery 
expert who was killed a few years later in 
experiments with explosive F, a picric com- 
pound that was to be perfected by his son 
and—as is generally said—his widow, 
within two years after the lad’s graduation 
from the polytechnic where his comrade of a 
young mother had done much to help him 
to the honors that he earned. She was 
credited with as thorough a knowledge of 
artillery as any officer in the French army 
and it is a fact that she procured the draft- 
ings and specifications of the Stutz shrapnel 
from the Essen works before the Imperial 
Staff had passed upon them—but that con- 
siderably anticipates. When I saw her at 
the Tunisian Cafe theatre the task that she 
had set for herself was almost completed. 
Her son’s success seemed assured. That 
very afternoon the day of her marriage to 
Guizot had been rather indefinitely set at 
the time of the boy’s return from his mission. 
Savarde was a tall, lithe figure of a lad, his 
snapping black eyes sparkling with sup- 
pressed excitement, his strong, white teeth 
gleaming against the dusk of his desert 
burned skin—I was glad to resign to him 
and I went back to Marseilles on the very 
morning that a Berber boy tapped at Ma- 
dame Savarde’s shutter, and stood there in 
the earliest opal sheen of the Tunisian morn- 
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ing, a bearded, bare-legged, ragged figure, 
none too clean, caressing her hand, laughing 
at her fears, and finally kissing her good-by 
to go scuttling off to mix with the native 
street stream flowing toward the Gare du 
Sud. 

The Berber boy never returned from the 
desert. The Information Division knows 
all about that now; it should have known 
then that the archaeological expedition of 
Herr Federmuss of Jena was far afield in 
Hassi Mey, and no sand glasses should have 
disguised the red puffy face of von Grunni- 
ger. The fact that the Almosino woman 
who is said to be his wife was with him 
should have been sufficient warning to the 
Paris office. It was not young Savarde’s 
fault that the enemy forestalled him. 
Grunniger was established at Hassi under 
Turkish protection when the lad left 
Wargla. All that ever came back out of the 
desert was a little letter written to the 
mother with a gritty lead pencil on sand- 
grimed note-pages, and a badly printed 
bluish photograph of that Berber boy— 
laughing. A section of the Autumn Hajj 
caravan was cut up at Wadi Mey not ten 
miles from Grunniger’s station and that was 
a coarse piece of work, but the completion 
of it was coarser. A wounded horse stag- 
gered into Hassi and by some quirk of fate 
straight up to the door of Grunniger’s little 
mud cubicle. The boy had managed to cut 
his way out. The French were already repre- 
sented at Hassi. Tar Alik was there, and 
Alik is a fellow of Oxford, but Grunniger 
never suspected his servant. One of the 
agreements Savarde had been sent out to 
get was rolled in an oiled-paper carrying- 
case in the hilt of his yataghan. Tarik 
made a report of all that happened and when 
one of those desert people knows English he 
writes it with a seeing eye. Tarik’s letter 
began with a sharp twenty-word sketch of 
that stumbling horse and its swaying bur- 
den toiling along the crest of a flinty hill, 
and crossing between him and the disk of 
the setting sun—black—it left a picture. 

Straight to the cool of Grunniger’s door— 
they picked the slumped figure from the 
packed clay, carried it in and laid it on the 
woman’s bed. The boy was delirious, from 
the sun—he had not been seriously wounded 
—and he babbled of something more than 
green fields. He called that evil woman 
“mother,” which is a very common thing in 
such circumstances, nurses tell me. She sat 

















He called that evil woman “Mother,” 


there, bathing his head, soothing him and 
drawing him on, while old Grunniger 
squatted in the shadow and _ grinned. 
Presently they knew what they wanted to 
know and they learned that simply getting 
the oil-paper cylinder in the sword-hilt was 
not enough. Grunniger went out and con- 
sulted Tar Alik, right while the boy’s rest- 
less hand was patting the woman’s cheek, 
and he was gently and dreamily boasting to 
her in dazed confidence of what he had done, 
and what he was going to be, and what it 
meant to her and the colonel and how glad 
he was that it was over. Alik finessed to 


gain time, and the upshot was that the 
Grunnigers, reduced to doing their own 
dirty work—well they did it, very cruelly, 
and without a qualm. Alik wrote this latter 
part out at gruesome length and it came, by 
some blunder, every word of it, to the eyes 





which is a very common thing in such circumstances, 
nurses tell me 





of that happy little mother waiting in the 
hotel in the Avenue Thierry at Tunis. 
Well, of course a fabric of melodramatic 
nonsense has been constructed to fit the 
course her life has taken. I have heard one 
story about some oath she took, and an- 
other that she did not shed a tear, but 
Guizot told me that she acted quite normally 
at first—would not believe it for a long time, 
and when it was confirmed it affected her 
mind, that is all. She conceived an antip- 
athy for women and the German Empire. 
I saw her at Ostend two years later. She 
was still Madame Savarde and poor Guizot’s 
romance had gone glimmering. Goncourt 
was there. Among the great sinister female 
names of the wondrous history of France he 
mentioned her name, and I, who was ignor- 
ant of all this and remembered the gentle 
motherly little body I had known at Tunis, 
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was ready to laugh at him until I had seen 
her again. Then I could believe. Not a 
line had been fretted in her face. It was 
singularly smooth, and, I thought, lifeless. 
The mouth was as though the gentle little 
quirks at the corner had been smoothed out 
with an iron. Her brows were level, and 
tresses of snow-white hair, curiously local- 
ized, had appeared at her temples. These, 
brushed straight back, contrived with the 
lines of her face, a significant effect of 
parallelism—you see it in Egyptian statuary 
and in the figures on Etruscan pottery. 

She spoke to me cordially enough, but 
with just as few words as expressed pre- 
cisely what she had to say, calling my name, 
but with no reference to our previous 
meeting. 

“Quite mad,” Goncourt explained, “but 
a fortuitous aberration for France. Nothing 
would indicate it to one who had not known 
her before. Grunniger has felt it, and the 
Almosino woman. Germany has felt it 
heavily already and with much more weight 
to fall.” 

When that business was over I served 
with her often. Guizot was on the General 
Staff. His sorrow had marked him deeply. 
I think he threw my work with hers as much 
as he could. I was sincerely sympathetic 
and she trusted me as much as she trusted 
anyone. 

She deserved so much that they could not 
deny her the post at La Haye Farm when 
the German advance was sweeping toward 
the Marne. She would be invaluable there 
in the organization of the artillery defense, 
and though it was far out of my line of work 
she asked for me as assistant. Guizot, who 
was a General of Division, did everything 
in his power to prevent her going, but it was 
futile. He rode in the big gray staff auto- 
mobile that took us to La Haye, and showed 
as much emotion as is permissible for a gen- 
eral officer in the field and perhaps a little 
more, when she had placidly bidden him 
good-by and stumped into the tiled kitchen 
in her peasant’s clogs, to bestow her small 
belongings in the small, deep, clean room 
beyond. He stood watching her until the 
shadows obscured her, then he turned and 
seized me, his fingers biting fiercely through 
the denim of my peasant’s blouse. 

“Payot,” he said hoarsely, “‘this is a terri- 
ble thing. This place will be a shambles in 
the morning and she is here, because she 
wants to see it.” 
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I started—visibly, I suppose. I knew that 
La Haye was the most important artillery 
observation station along the Marne valley. 
Every possible gun-emplacement for six 
miles was in sight from the little rise of 
ground on which huddled the thatched and 
whitewashed farm buildings with their 
plumage of pert poplars, and across the nar- 
row dip, nine thousand meters away, was 
the line of low hills behind which the 
demobilized army of eastern France was 
concentrating again after the first great 
error of the war. The farm was a ranging 
station from which could be located and 
reported every hostile firing battery on the 
north, and by which the fall and burst of 
French shells could be regulated almost as 
one would finger the keyboard of a piano. 
The advantage of having there an observer 
who understood artillery as an engine driver 
knows his valves was incalculable, but I 
instantly knew that another reason ex- 
plained her presence. 

“T leave you here to guard everything 
there is for me,” Guizot said, still holding my 
arms and gazing hopelessly into my face. 
I couldn’t say anything. I tried to express 
it when I took his hand. 

“T know,” I said. “I was at Tunis and I 
know.” 

The big touring car turned and went 
putt-ing off to the south, hidden from the 
north hills and the sky by the fringe of dark 
poplars along the Epernay road. 

There was a sort of aureate dust-haze 
against the early afternoon sun, like an 
impalpable rain of golden mist, but that 
was the only sign to the south and west 
that told that nearly four hundred thousand 
marching feet had passed that way in the 
preceding twenty-four hours. Among the 
trees to the north was a faint stirring of 
dust, scarcely discernible with glasses. 
Steely flecks, high against the sky from 
which dropped down a droning hum like the 
sound of a distant sawmill, were three 
Taubes with stubby wings outspread—that 
was all that warned of the approach of other 
hundreds of thousands of feet. An impor- 
tant gander led a waddling file in from the 
dusty road; they had not been disturbed 
and seemed to be contentedly commenting 
on the facts. A broken-kneed Norman 
mare, spared by her infirmity from the 
artillery mobilization, thrust her shaggy 
head from the half-door of the barn and 
whickered for her evening meal. Five cows 




















There was not a spark of womanly compassion in the eyes that she lifted from the fallen enemy 
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were luxuriating in an unguarded haycock 
and lowing to be milked. I saw that I had 
something to do to prove the story of my 
clothes and look of idiocy. I went to the 
thatch and called the station’s code letter. 
The gray smoke plume from a factory stack 
far across the valley wavered instantly in 
reply. I turned and hobbled down to my 
work. 

Madame Savarde had a fire in the clean 
hearth. She did not rise from her cooking or 
turn her head. Over her stooping figure I 
could see the low couch against the wall, and 
propped on a ledge above the pillow, two 
photographs. One pictured a young artil- 
lery officer in bravery of full aguillettes, the 
other was of a ragged and burnoused Berber. 
It was obviously no place for them. I 
cleared my throat as though to speak. She 
followed my glance and then I saw an evi- 
dence of her weakness. She shrank back as 
though she feared violence, eyes on me, hand 
extended behind her, groping, and so until 
she had crossed the threshold—it was like a 
child caught with some forbidden thing. 
Her eyes never left me until she had stowed 
the pictures in the bosom of her coarse dress. 
Not a word passed, and I went out to the 
evening work of a Frenchfarm. I was aware 
of a sound that had been in my ears for 
sometime but that I had somehow failed to 
comprehend—a still pulsing rumble, too 
continuous for summer thunder, too reso- 


nant for trains on the bridge at Epernay. It 


was the guns at Rheims. : 

I had half finished milking when I knew 
that there was someone standing*at my 
back in the door of the-shed. I stared 
vacantly up and though I knew what to ex- 
pect the sight of a man there threatening me 
with his stubby rifle and laughing over the 
sights, sent a prickling shiver up my spine. 
It was a German dragoon in neutral gray— 
gray from head to foot, his very stubble of 
beard and heavy.eyebrows were powdered 
with the gray of the road, self-colored with 
his uniform. He started ,to speak, still 
laughing audibly—he was no more than a 
boy—when a carbine cracked in the yard. 
His face straightened instantly and he 
backed away. I heard the rush of his horse’s 
feet and then a rattle of staccato popping, 
hoarse voices, pounding hoofs and the pop- 
ping became faint along the cross-roads. 
When I poked my head from the door the 
barnyard was deserted. Standing at the cor- 
ner of the house, looking down, was Madame 
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Savarde. At her feet, huddled and quite 
beyond the savage triumph of her look, was 
the young chap who had startled me at my 
milking. The chasseurs patrol had caught 
him as he tried to join his own. What 
Guizot had said was true. There was not a 
spark of womanly compassion in the eyes 
that she lifted from the fallen enemy. 

I touched her elbow. 

“Madame, if these are here is it not time 
to watch for artillery scouts?” 

She shook my hand off impatiently and 
turned, looking back over her shoulder as 
though she resented my interference. 

It was nearly sundown and I sat on the 
worn bench at the door smoking the rank 
tobacco that I conceived to be necessary 
to my safety when I was aware of her 
again. She was standing at the door in 
the full red glow of the September sun, 
a slight figure unsupported; the white 
linen of her laced bodice heightened the 
even pallor of her skin. I thought she 
had come down to go back where I had 
found her and it made me avoid her face 
and gave me a queer little revolted feeling 
at the back of my throat. But she stood 
so long and so dead motionless that I 
glanced up at her from under my frayed cap- 
brim. I have never seen such a look on a 
human face. I have imagined it in the eyes 
of the Scotch lassie who first heard the dis- 
tant skirling of the pibroch in beleaguered 
Lucknow, and it is in Parrish’s picture of 
the Pied Piper—the face of the little girl at 
the Piper’s marching knee, eyes fixed on the 
conjured vision of some fancied fairy dream, 
distant but attainable, and so wholly desired 
that thought is stilled. It was that look, 
but it was inexpressibly more. I followed 
the direction of her level gaze, straight out 
below the red disk of the sun so huge in 
refraction through the heavy air. In- 
stantly I knew—. 

Out where the ribbon of the Epernay 
road stripes the backbone of a rocky hill 
there stumbled laboriously toward us a 
wounded horse, bearing the swaying figure 
of a slender man, silhouetted against the 
sun—it was Tarik’s picture. The boy’s 
arms were stiffened in a desperate effort to 
remain in the saddle by gripping the mane, 
but with every lurching step the position 
became more precarious. They were at the 
yard gate and I recalled myself and started 
to rise. Without a downward glance her 
hand dropped on my shoulder. 
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She was standing at the door. I followed the direction 
of her level gaze, Instantly I knew— 

“He is coming,” she whispered, and the 
horse, by instinct—or perhaps it was the 
clean smell of the new spread hay, turned, 
groped across the packed clay of the yard 
and halted there at the door, legs propped 
weakly. The sudden jar broke the man’s 
feeble grip, and so, overbalanced, he fell 
forward to the beast’s neck and slid limply 
to the earth. It was then I went to him. 
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He was in the uniform of a French African 
Artillery regiment—not her boy’s old corps 
—but the facings were identical. He lay 
there unconscious, a very fair lad scarcely 
twenty I reckoned, the pink not driven from 
his beardless cheek but showing through 
the powdered dust like the bloom of a ripe 
peach through the fuzz. 

She did not touch him; she stood looking 
down at him as though in a dream, afraid 
to wake, her hands on her breast, her mouth 
half-parted, the reflection of some other 
vision in her eyes. I gathered him into my 
arms and carried him heavily into 
the little kitchen. She passed me 
and held the door to her own room 
open, the edge of it almost touching 
her little white bed, and that is 
where I laid him. I opened the 
hooked collar of his surtout and she 
brought a basin of water and band- 
ages and began washing his face. 
The effect of what she had seen or 
dreamed was gone now, though I 
thought that her face had not fallen 
back into its mask-like stiffness. I 
could only stand at the foot of the 
bed watching her deft hands. She 
had turned to the basin when his 
eyes opened drowsily, then closed, 
and half opened again. He stirred 
and threw his hand, palm upward, 
over his face in the gesture of a tired 
child. Then he spoke, mumblingly, 
droningly, scarcely intelligibly, but 
an electric spark could not have 
crackled through that darkening 
room with greater effect. 

“Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein.” 

It was the million-voiced chant 
with which those gray hordes had 
swept down from the north. I did not raise 
my glance above the waist of Madame Sav- 
arde, from whose hand the basin had dropped 
with acrash. I saw her slender fingers bite 
into her palms until the knuckles stood out 
white as bones and the tendons in her 
wrists were quivering. Then he began 
speaking again—in faultless French now, 

“The compliments of General Vailly, my 
colonel, and he desires the positions of the 
field howitzer emplacements, the mittrail- 
leuses and the artillery supports.” 

It was the complete history of the 
desperately daring thing he had done—he 
and his false French uniform, that lay so 
helpless now on the little farm cot with that 
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terribly dangerous enemy of his country 
standing over him. He wasa spy. He had 
fallen into French hands and his life was 
forfeit to the first taker, but the war was 
not old.enough for logic of that kind to 
appeal to my mind. Madame Savarde 
spoke and she was addressing me. 

“Leave me,” she said. “Go to your 
station. I shall attend to this.” 

She is of as much authority in her field 
as a divisional general but I could not have 
been bribed to obey her. I do not know 
what might have happened had her voice 


not roused the boy on the bed. She was 
still standing close by his head. He tried 


to rise, fell back and stretched out his hand 
until it brushed hers, which she snatched 
away as though red iron had touched it. 
He laughed gently and his words came 
sleepily and contentedly, and in that same 
impeccable French. 

““Mother—dear little mother.” 

Her hand dropped down again and he 
nestled it under his chin. 

“Poor little mother—I know how this 
war must tear your heart, but the Father- 
land is my country if it is not yours. Think 
what this means for me—for you too—see?”’ 
And he fumbled at the breast of his tunic. 
I stooped over and took from an inner 
pocket the yellow envelope he had been 
feeling for. It was a French field message 
and in technical hieroglyphic of contour- 
number and reference letters it told the 
position of every considerable gun in a two- 
mile front across the valley. He did not 
seem to know that I had taken it and he 
droned on, “—the cross, my darling, and my 
captaincy—oh, at once, and eventually the 
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General Staff—and mother—my /uck—to 
think that I was wounded and could—come 
—back—to you—” 

There was a woman’s sob, a sort of choked 
cry, almost wild— 

“Oh what have I done?—oh why am I 
here—” 

It was quite dark in the little room, but a 
faint bar of remaining. twilight fell across 
her face and I was looking into the eyes of a 
Madame Savarde who could never again 
serve the French Republic as a destroyer of 
men. I cannot say what had happened to 
her face, but motherhood had come back to 
it, and I know now what the masters were 
trying to say in their madonnas—it was 
there in the soft twilight as she sank to her 
knees and his hand touched her lips— 

“But I’m sleepy now, mother dearest, 
and tired—you’ll sit there as you used to, 
until I am gone—and—”’ 

The hand dropped down, the eyes closed 
and presently there were only two of us in 
the room, myself and that little woman 
with her face pressed against the white 
counterpane. 

There had been commotion in the farm 
yard but I had not heard it. The German 
advance stopped at Sermieres that night 
and the attack veered in the direction of 
Chalons and Chateau Thierry. We had 
sent no signals and General Guizot, frantic 
with apprehension, had taken his profes- 
sional honor in his hands and had ridden 
out from the advanced lines. He was stand- 
ing there in the doorway. I motioned him 
forward and he touched her on the shoulder. 
She rose, hardly lifting her face, and buried 
it, sobbing, against his breast. 








EXPERIENCE 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


I sang of sorrow, who no sorrow had, 


My snow was only snow of cherry-bloom. 


Then grief came swift upon me, like a doom, 


And now I sing the joy of being glad. 
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THE CUT-OFF 


Being a Narration of the Adventures, Along the Hastings Cut-Off Into 
the Great Salt Lake Basin, of the Reed-Donner Party in 
1846 and the Mormon Pioneers in 1847 


By ARTHUR W. NORTH 
Author of: The Mother of California 


* * * * * Fis attention absorbed by the 
novelties of an Ogillailah village, young Francis 
Parkman, after noting the festivities occurring 
at Fort Laramie July 4, 1846, permitted the 
westward-bound emigrants to pass from the 
chapters of his fascinating Oregon Trail. Yet 
these insistent wayfarers were about to make 
intermountain and California history far beyond 
the dreams of the youthful New England 
scholar. Veritable Appian Way for the in- 


HE barren aspect of the sage-covered 
desert is relieved by a glittering 
little stream scarce knee-deep and 

a mere twelve steps wide. Its banks, where 
inviting grasses grow, are shaded by a 
small but dense cluster of willows. A 
few minutes since a herd of antelopes 
were playing here; now they have scudded 
away, their white flags signaling the alarm, 
and in their place have crowded forward 
hundreds of oxen, horses and mules, rest- 
lessly pawing the firm sandy bottom of the 
little stream as they slake their thirst. 


domitable American spirit of Westward Ho, 
their stubborn trail winding out from Fort Lar- 
amie to the crest of the Sierras became the 
Royal Highway to the West. And now while the 
silver-haired few surviving from those emigrant 
trains pause before the Last Great Divide, it 
is fitting that the landmarks of their heroic 
journey be identified, that its deterrent effect 
upon and the crisis of the Mormon immigration 
of 47 be-portrayedt FE SE ee 


Drawn up hard by the river banks are 
scores upon scores of white-covered heavily- 
laden wagons, their sides painted, some not 
unskilfully, with legends such as these, ‘54 
40,” “The Whole or None,” ‘Oregon,” 
“California.”” Comparatively few bear the 
last emblem, however, for this July day is 
in the year 1846. About the wagons and 
wending their way in and out are several 
hundred men, women and children. Few 
in the company can count thirty-five or 
more summers. In the main the men are 
tall and erect, the women comely. With 
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their linsey dresses—excepting some few 
who are expensively though quietly gowned 
—and bright sun-bonnets, the latter lend 
color to the scene as they busy themselves 
about the numerous campfires conversing 
the while in subdued tones. Though tem- 
pered with great geniality, tense excitement 
prevails. Presently, however, the crisp even- 
ing air becoming laden with the fine odor of 
broiled vension, young sage-chicken and 
corn bread, each emigrant, with the keen 
appetite of a long day in the open, seeks 
his own. In varied manners the evening 
meal is enjoyed; and though here and 
there, perhaps, uncouthly snatched from 
the cooking utensils, by many a campfire 
the appetizing mountain viands are formally 
served upon fine china, set on snowy linen 
spread out smoothly upon the grass and 
decked with the flowering lupin and wild 
rose. Indeed, so many in the great train 
have enjoyed the rare privilege of high 
education and gentle breeding, so many 
have known wealth and position in the 
States, that already into the flame of dis- 
sension has been flung many a charge of 
‘‘aristocrat.”’ 

Their hunger allayed, here and there 
little knots of men gather together, drifting 
into grave consultations. Well indeed may 
they; for here on the Little Sandy is the 
parting of the ways. To the right lies the 
Oregon road and Fremont’s trail to Sut- 
ter’s Fort; to the left a highly praised but 
absolutely untried “‘short cut” to California. 

Clothed with imperious force by pointed 
quotations from recent utterances of those 
rare statesmen of that day, Thomas Benton, 
Daniel Webster and Lords Palmerston and 
Melbourne, the arguments of this central 
group of men are brilliant and altogether 
unusual, doubly so by reason of the wilder- 
ness setting. And though discussion centers 
around England, Oregon, Mexico and 
California, again and again ‘Elder Sam 
Brannan,” “the Mormons,” ‘“Lansford 
Hastings’ and “the Cut-Off” are inter- 
jected into the debate, which is keenly par- 
ticipated in by Colonel J. Quinn Thornton, 
Governor Lilburn W. Boggs,* Ben Lippin- 
cott, Charles Stanton, James Reed and a 
genial black-eyed six-footer, George Donner 
by name. 

While the leaders are thus drawing apart, 
more or less acrimoniously, many of the 


*Twice governor of Missouri and, held responsible for their 
expulsion from that state, accursed by the Latter Day Saints. 
I 
A. W. N. 





women of the party are saying their last 
farewells to one another. Let us note but 
one of these parting scenes. After traveling 
together much of the distance from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, the wagons of Colonel 
Thornton and George Donner are ranged 
side by side for the last time. Overhead the 
stars are shining with the nearness and 
clearness of the Rocky mountain heavens. 
Out in the curtain of darkness surrounding 
the encampment the coyotes are whimpering 
mournfully, answered occasionally by low 
growls from the emigrants’ dogs. Here, 
amid these surroundings, in the firelight 
between the wagons, stand, pensively, two 
slight sweet-faced New England women, 
Eleanor Thornton and Tamsen Donner. 
The latter is speaking, her small compelling 
face flushed with a delicate pink glow. 

“Mrs. Thornton, to my husband, and to 
Mr. Jacob Donner, to Mr. Reed, Mr. 
Stanton, Mr. McCutcheon and to Mr. Eddy, 
I’ve raised every argument; aye, I’ve im- 
plored them all, but in vain. Mr. Hastings 
has bewitched them. Ever since Mr. Bon- 
ney brought that letter from him on the 
Sweetwater, they’ve been unwilling to follow 
the beaten road v:1 Fort Hall. Mr. Hastings 
hinted at danger from Mexican officials, 
advising the concentration of our members 
and strength. Oh, why will they not realize 
that while new trails may be proper ventures 
for equestrians, they must be fraught with 
perils to wagon trains laden with women 
and helpless children, perils far greater 
than armed Mexicans!” 

“T shall pray for you, dear.” 

“Forme! I matter not. Pray for the little 
children. Oh, who is this Lansford Hast- 
ings that he should thus lead us all awry? 
A wandering lawyer, a briefless boy in his 
twenties, claiming to be a friend of General 
Sam Houston, he hints darkly at another 
Lone Star State. He and his crony Huds- 
peth safe guides! Alas, too many leaders, 
too many petty ambitions, too many dis- 
sensions already have blighted our party.” 

She bowed her head sadly, her friend’s 
arm about her; then with a shiver drew her 
slight figure erect. ‘Forgive my gloomy 
forebodings. Remember only that our 
association has been harmonious; that to- 
gether we’ve enjoyed ‘writin’ or prowlin’ 
around after weeds and stones and sich 
truck,’ as our Missouri friends have ex- 
pressed it. And if my notes ever grow into 
either a traveler’s guide or a volume on 
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western botany yours shall be the first 
printed copy.”” Smiling tenderly despite her 
tears, Mrs. Thornton drew her brave 
friend closer, and together they sought 
comfort in prayer. 

The following morning, Monday, July 20, 
1846, came the break-up of the great emi- 
grant train. To the right, the Oregon Trail 
and the regular Fort Hall route to California, 
move the greater number, among them the 
outfits of Colonel Thornton and ex-Govern- 
or Boggs. To the left traveled an exultant, 
happy company including Jacob and George 
Donner—the latter just elected train captain 
—and James Reed, with their nine richly- 
laden wagons, Wm. Eddy, Wm. McCutcheon 
and Patrick Breen, all accompanied by their 
families, and Charles T. Stanton. At the 
same time forth from Fort Bridger,* four 
days’ travel to the southwest, there sallied 
a finely-mounted party of brilliant young 
men including Bryant and Curry, journalists 
from Louisville and St. Louis respectively, 
and Colonel W. H. Russell, for a time 
captain of the entire emigrant train. As 
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guide to this gallant party rode James W. 
Hudspeth, crony of Lansford W. Hastings. 
Coincidentally, out from the shadow of Fort 
Bridger rumbled sixty-six emigrant wagons, 
the women and children, as with Captain 
Donner’s party, here outnumbering the men. 

At the head of this slow-moving wagon 
train rode a picturesque bronze-faced young 
man of twenty-seven, vastly debonair in- 
deed, being none other than the redoubtable 
Lansford W. Hastings, already known 
throughout California as “Pizarro.” For 
joint personal advantage, he, with Huds- 
peth, had persuaded these trusting people to 
venture into the frightful gorges of the Weber 
river in place of taking the wonted road to 
the north. In the most solemn manner he 
had assured them, and sent the same assur- 
ance to the Reed-Donner party, “that the 
road he proposed to conduct them was much 
nearer and better than the one via Fort Hall 
* * * that they would have no difficult 
canyons to pass and that the road was gener- 
ally smooth and level.’’+ 


*A few miles east of the present town of Evanston, Wyoming. 
{Thornton's “Oregon and California.” 
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Emigrant roads of 1846-7 into the Great Salt Lake Basin. Hastings rounded the northwest angle of the 
triangle, now the route of the Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line railroads. 


The Reed-Donner and Mormon companies followed the base line 
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On Saturday the 25th of July, these last 
travelers finally reached Fort Bridger; and 
on the ensuing Tuesday, “Buoyant with 
hope ahd filled with pleasing anticipations 
of speedy and happy termination of fatigue 
and travel,’ they passed out of sight along 
the westerly course marked by the wagon 
tracks of Hastings’ party. Without adven- 
ture they proceeded cross country until the 
3rd day of August brought them to the junc- 
tion of the Red Fork* and the Weber. Here 
in a split stick full in the road before them, 
they found a letter from Hastings which, 
to their consternation, stated that the trail 
down the Weber river taken by the vanguard 
had proven so hazardous, by reason of the 
narrows and chasms, that there was grave 
danger whether the wagons could pass 
through to the Great Salt Lake basin; in 
conclusion the writer advised the oncoming 
emigrants to pursue a better route lying 
through the passes to the south of the Weber, 
suggesting that possibly he could return and 
pilot them. 

With the reading of this letter came con- 
fusion, the dissensions which had been tem- 
porarily lulled bursting out anew. Finally 
camp was made,f grazing being excellent, 
and James Reed, Charles Stanton and 
William Pike were delegated to explore the 
suggested new route, and if possible to per- 
suade Hastings to return and devote his 
more active services in guiding them. Fol- 
lowing outinstructions Reed pressed forward, 
overtaking the advance train by the southern 
end of the Great Salt Lake. After an absence 
of eight trying days, possessed at length with 
a fair idea of the neighboring canyons and 
passes, he rejoined his family and associates. 
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The opening of the Weber Gorge. : 
the advance in 1846 
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In accordance with the information thus ob- 
tained, the emigrants crossed to the south bank 
of the Weber, and traveling up a little val- 
ley, tand througha pass, came down toa long 
narrow thickly-wooded canyon. Though 
already called upon to use their axes, cutting 
through willow and quaking aspen, in this 
canyon§ they were presently under the neces- 
sity of chopping through continuous thick- 
ets of underbrush and timber. Eight days 
of this severe labor brought but eight miles’ 
advance. Meanwhile, on the 2oth of August, 
their numbers were increased by the arrival 
of William Graves of Illinois, accompanied 
by his large family and a handsome athletic 
young giant by the name of John Snyder. 
Wrapped in the fastnesses of the bewildering 
Wasatch mountains, men, women and little 
children, eighty-seven in number, the per- 
sonnel of the famous Reed-Donner party 
was at last complete. 

Twenty miles from the crossing of the 
Weber river, still desperately engaged in 
road-making, the emigrants finally arrived 
at a high pass 7200 feet above sea-level. Here 
they hailed with wild exclamations of delight 
their first glimpse of the Great Salt Lake, 
glistening in the distance as the crow flies, a 
scant thirty miles away. After careful 
blocking of wheels, westward from this pass 
rumbled the heavily-laden wagons, sliding, 
creaking and groaning down the frightful 
declivity. At the foot of the precipitous 
incline was another canyon, calling for yet 
more wood-chopping and pioneering. 

Despite the work to be done, despite dis- 
appointments, bickerings and dissensions, 
the camp at eventide rang with gaiety. 
Brimful of mischief and joyous in their good 

health, the swarm of little 





ee sey people played games, rais- 
= ing the echoes with the 
: merriment. Eight-year- 


old Patty Reed possessed 
a tiny wooden dolly® with 
piercing black eyes and 
hair; the little Donner 
girls also had dollies; and 
there were many real truly 


*Echo Creek, Utah. 

Between Echo and Henefer, Sum- 
mit county, Utah. 

tHenefer canyon, Summit county, 
Utah. 


nd 
rent 
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canyon, Summit { county, 
Utah. 

OThis small doll, probably the first 
carried across the plains to California, 
has never gone out of its owner's 
possession. A. W.N. 
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Down this canyon Hastings led 

















The Cut-Off: 


babies in the camp! The 
older folk enjoyed their 
good times, too, with 
jovial John Snyder always 
the center of the joyous- 
ness. 

From the valley* below 
the pass, the emigrants 
pushed on to their right 
over a low hill,j and into 
a narrow valley,f choked 
with underbrush. Finally, 
near the mouth of this 
canyon, any advance being 
blocked, they turned to one 
side and on September 2, 
1846, by doubling teams, 
passed over a hill with the 
loss of a single wagon and 
one ox, and thence down 
a gradual incline toward 
the southern end of the 
Great Salt Lake. Here, 
on the 31st of July, eleven 
days from Fort Bridger, 
Bryant’s cavalcade had 
forded the “Utah Out- 
let” § just in advance of 
the long California-bound emigrant train 
which had been led by Hastings through the 
Weber canyon and along the bench east of 
thelake. Now, at last, the road to California 
lay clear. Worn though they were by the 
incessant labor of the last thirty miles, a 
mountain distance consuming twenty-two 
precious days, the Reed-Donner party, ex- 
uberant in their relief at finally escaping 
from harassing delays suffered amid the 
pitiless fastnesses of the Wasatch mountains, 
pressed on toward the setting sun, confident 
that their hardships were over. 

At this point moving forward to June 28, 
1847, let us now revisit the Little Sandy. 
As in July last, the camp ground is crowded 
with emigrants, though their numbers are 
vastly less; moreover, there are but three 
women, and light wagons and horses are 
more numerous than ox-teams. A strange 
calm pervades the scene. Working in per- 
fect unison under a chief and his lieutenants, 
the company is making camp, automatically. 
As in July, the emigrants are practically all 
Americans. Now, however, the authority, 
then loosely exercised by leaders from Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Illinois, is in the iron 


~*Mountain Dell near Salt Lake City. {Little Mountain, 
near Salt Lake City. Emigration canyon, near Salt Lake City. 


time. 


§Jordan river, Salt Lake City. 
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East Canyon, in the Wasatch mountains. 
this brushy canyon, the Reed-Donner party expended eight days’ 
It was the fatal point of the Hastings Cut-off 
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In advancing eight miles along 


hands of New York and New England men, 
scions of colonial stock. Though there is 
little of the gentler training possessed by 
some of the 1846 company, many of the 
emigrants have traveled far more widely 
both in their own land and in Europe. 
Moreover, among these men there is no 
friction; animated by one cause, for months 
they have obeyed implicitly one leader, a 
keen, middle-aged Vermonter. Under him 
six men have, since January 14, 1847, organ- 
ized emigrant companies pursuant to “‘rev- 
elation” had by him that day near Council 
Bluffs, and caused these companies to 
advance westward with the precision of 
veteran military organizations, for this 
leader is none other than Brigham Young, 
and these emigrants are the advance guard 
of the migrating hosts of the Latter Day 
Saints. He is now conversing with a trapper, 
Major Harris by name, who has ridden with 
the party since the 26th instant. The con- 
versation breaks off abruptly, however, for 
new arrivals are sighted. They prove to be 
a small party of trappers bound eastward 
for Fort Laramie under the leadership of 
the noted pathfinder Jim Bridger. A tall, 
thin, wiry Virginian now rounding forty, 
Bridger’s weatherbeaten countenance, buck- 
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skin clothing and long rifle bespeak his 
trapper’s life. 

Around Brigham Young’s campfire that 
night Bridger is plied with questions by 
Young, by Apostles Orson Pratt and Wil- 
ford Woodruff, and other leaders. His an- 
swers show his wide knowledge of the West. 

“Why, when we were children, Etienne 
Provot trapped about the Great Salt Lake, 
Jedediah Smith, with fifteen men, wandered 
about the basin in 1826, and that same year 
General Ashley built a traders’ fort down on 
Utah Lake. Jim Beckwourth was with him. 
I first visited the lake in ’24, going down 
via Cache Valley. Walker, too, has been in 
and out of there for years, Captain Bonne- 
ville went over to the lake in ’34; and right 
now Miles Goodyear, an old Connecticut 
man, has a fine garden patch near Peter 
Skeen Ogden’s old haunts.” 

Orson Pratt here opened a book. “This 
is Fremont’s description of the lake.” 

“Don’t show me Fremont’s books,” ex- 
claimed Bridger testily. ‘I’m ashamed of 
his maps. He knows only the most plainly 
traveled roads. Why, without Kit Carson 
and Walker he’d get lost over night. Now, 
the Salt Lake Basin is my paradise,* and if 
you people decide to settle there I'll settle 
with you. There’s only one thing that can 
operate against the basin becoming a great 
grain country and that is the frost—which 
may affect the corn. Until you ascertain 
whether grain will grow there, you’d better 
not bring in a great population.” 

In the morning after prayers the emigrants 
moved on westerly, while Bridger pushed 
forward toward Fort Laramie. At noon Or- 
son Pratt, taking the latitude, found it to be 
42° 6’ 42”. At 6in the morning his barome- 
ter had stood at 23.66°. In the evening his 
odometer showed 23} miles travel for the 
day. 

Thursday the 30th, while the company 
were encamped beside the Green river, 
three strangers were observed approaching. 
\s they drew nigh one, a swarthy slender 
man of twenty-seven or eight, was joyfully 
recognized as Elder Sam Brannan. 

“Yes, the Brooklyn reached San Fran- 
cisco safely July 31, 1846,” he cried out in 
cheery answer to eager questioning. ‘‘We’ve 
founded on the San Joaquin a fine settle- 
ment, calling it ‘New Hope.’ * * * * * * 
Yes, I had a rough trip across the Sierras, 
for I left the coast the 4th of April, and snow 
; *Cowley’s History of the Life and Labors of Wilford Woodruff. 


was deep in the mountains. It will be easy 
going, now, however. Many of the bat- 
talion boys will be following in my wake to 
show the way for all. Between Fremont, 
Kearney, Sloat, Stockton and our battalion 
the Mexicans are on the run.” 

Thus responding to queries, Elder Bran- 
nan made his way to Brigham Young’s tent. 
Here, however, a doubtful welcome awaited 
him, the president being weary and half 
sick. 

“Well, with but four expulsions and ten 
deaths I got my shipload to California last 
summer,” said Brannan, greetings having 
been exchanged. ‘California is now prac- 
tically torn from Mexico. We have a good 
tract of land, with crops planted and in San 
Francisco I’ve begun the publication of a 
paper entitled the ‘California Star’.” 

President Young, nodding approvingly, 
glanced at a copy which the elder handed 
to him. 

“Tt’s a great country, and we can readily 
make our fortunes there,” continued Bran- 
nan. “But why,” and his brow clouded, 
“did you not send an affirmative answer to 
my letter of February, 1846, relative to the 
California land delay with the federal poli- 
ticians in Washington? Lansford Hastings 
and I have the local end in excellent shape.” 

“Ts it true that ex-Governor Boggs reached 
California, or is he dead?” inquired Brigham 
Young, ignoring the other’s question. 

“He is in California, an alcalde or judge. 
With many of the other emigrants of last 
year he fought against the Mexicans. But 
I had nigh forgot.” He paused, a look of 
horror overshadowing his features. ‘Merci- 
ful Father, a most ghastly tragedy occurred 
recently by Truckee Pass on the emigrant 
trail to California. God, may I never again 
see such sights! Such awful sufferings!” 
Throwing his hands upward, the elder 
paced excitably up and down the narrow 
tent, his face pallid, his eyes staring wildly. 

“What’s this! What mean you, Brother 
Brannan?” demanded Brigham Young, as- 
tounded. 

With an extreme effort the elder collected 
himself. ‘‘Last year, as you may have heard, 
a large party possessed of some five hundred 
wagons, officered by Colonel Russell of Ken- 
tucky, that arch-fiend ex-Governor Boggs 
of Missouri, Captain George Donner and 
Mr. James Reed of Illinois and Judge 
Thornton, left Independence for Oregon 
and California. Bickering daily, they finaily 
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The emigrants finally arrived at a high pass 7200 feet 
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above sea level. Here they hailed with exclamatiors 


of delight their first glimpse of the Great Salt Lake 


broke up into small parties, one of which 
under Reed and Donner attempted to follow 
a newly found cut-off described to them by 
Lansford Hastings. Though truly saving 
in distance, it proved fatally wasteful of 
time. Finally while crossing the desert be- 
yond the Great Salt Lake, in self-defense it 
is said, Reed stabbed to death young Synder, 
one of the most popular men in the train. 
For this he was exiled. He proceeded to 
California in safety, but the balance of the 
party, owing to the delay in the cut-off, 
reached the emigrant pass near Truckee 
lake just in time to be overwhelmed by 
an early snow-storm. Twenty-four hours 
earlier, and they could all have negotiated 
the passes in safety. On the roth of January 
last the news of their awful predicament 
reached the coast. Though four successive 
rescue parties were hurried forth, so fearful 
was the snow and so dire were the needs of 
the emigrants that forty-two out of the 
ninety died of cold or starvation. The dy- 
ing, it is said, prayed that the guide, Hast- 
ings,* might die in want, among strangers, 
in a foreign land!” 

“God’s will be done!” exclaimed Young. 
“And Boggs was not of those that perished ?”’ 

“No, but there were redeeming points. 
I saw kneeling, frozen, by her husband’s 
dead body, the small figure of Mrs. Donner, 
the Captain’s wife. To remain with him in 
his dying moments and lay out his remains, 
she had steadfastly refused succor. Charles 





Stanton, after going to California for help, 
though with no kith or kin in the party, re- 
turning, gave his life helping save the women 
and children. Reed, Stark, Tucker and 
others of the rescue parties heroically went 
in on snowshoes and carried out children on 
their backs. Withal, the women showed 
even more wondrous pluck than the men, 
and a greater percentage of them survived.” 

“Were the Murphys of Tennessee in that 
mob?” inquired Apostle Woodruff sharply. 

Brannan nodded. 

Meantime Brigham Young had risen with 
slow deliberation. A moment passed and 
then impressively lifting his hands above his 
head, he began to move his lips. 

“The Lord’s will be done,” he murmured 
in a deep voice. ‘Eider Brannan, you say 
that the arch-fiend Boggs} survived, that he 
is a California judge and that hordes from 
Missouri and Illinois are thronging the fine 
valleys of Napa, Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin; you say that many of these people have 
gained local renown in contests with the 
Mexicans; you say that you have allied 
yourself with Lansford Hastings, and that 
on his head are the curses of dying California 
emigrants: these things you know. You 
have just witnessed with your own eyes a 


*Missing the Bear Flag raising, Hastings served in the first 
Constitutional Convention in California. Defeated for Congress, 
he went to South America, dying in Brazil. A. W. N, 

TBoggs reached Sutter's Fort October 28, 1846. In Utah 
there is a tradition among older Mormons to the effect that a 
Saint—he is even named—handy with a gun, journeyed to Cali- 
fornia in the 50's —_! shot out the ex-governor's tongue, leaving 
him dumb. Ws 
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frightful scene in the Truckee Pass, the 
main overland entry into California, a sight 
which winter travel with ox-teams might 
again and again duplicate were numerous 
families to seek that pass in other than the 
most favorable season.’”’ Watching the 
speaker fixedly, fascinated in spite of him- 
self, the elder started suddenly, anxiety 
written on his now pallid face. “Knowing 
these conditions, can you still talk Cali- 
fornia?” Here President Young brought 
his hands down forcibly; then, again raising 
them and looking upward, he continued, his 
resonant voice booming forth in full rounded 
tones, ‘The basin of the Great Salt Lake is 
the place where my people Israel shall pitch 
their tents.”’ 

“Amen, Amen!’’ exclaimed the closely- 
gathered Apostles. 


After two days spent in ferrying across 
the Green river, the journey was resumed. 
By the seventh of July the caravan was rest- 
ing before Fort Bridger. Meantime Elder 
Brannan had been endeavoring to impress 
upon the emigrants the importance of cast- 
ing aside the rapidly-maturing plan of set- 
tling in the Salt Lake Basin. With the 
leaders patently opposed to crossing the 
Sierras, he met slight encouragement; never- 





Donner lake, from Summit, in the Sierra Nevada range. In the middle distance, beside the lake, the 
Reed-Donner party met its tragic fate 


































theless, learning the arguments* used when 
the Mormon volunteers enlisted, he urged 
that all hasten on to California where, 
joining the ‘“‘New Hope” colonists and the 
Mormon battalion, they would speedily 
become “old settlers’ with every right to 
remain. 

“We are committed to California,” he de- 
clared vehemently. “‘We shipped in settlers 
on the Brooklyn; at grave risk we de- 
spatched the battalion thither, and for nigh 
two years California has been the declared 
destination of the Saints.| Indeed, again 
and again have our voices been raised in 
that hymn: ‘The Upper California, O that’s 
the Land for Me.’” 

At this juncture Brigham Young laughed. 
“Brother Brannan,” said he lightly, ‘“‘you are 
anxious to be the first California mil- 
lionaire.{ Well, the bounds of that territory 
are indeterminate. They may well embrace 
the Salt Lake Basin.” 

“Salt Lake Basin! I have seen that 
region and it is both cold and dry.t Too 
much so for agriculture. The coast on the 
other hand rejoices in a mild and equable 
climate. Its pine-clad hills invite the 





*Life of John Taylor, by Brigham Roberts. 

TTyler’s History of the Mormon Battalion. 

tBrannan made and lost a fortune in California. He early 
drifted away from the Mormon faith. A. W. N. 
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Mormon emigrants in Echo Canyon, Utah, following the route of the Reed-Donner pioneers. 
From an old photograph 


axe man, while its stately oaks cast afar 
their shadows. It is a fertile land of noble 
valleys and rich savannas, everywhere well 
watered. Truly California is God’s own 
country.” 

But the elder was arguing against lead- 
ers of one mind, controlling a body of men 
devoutly attached toa single cause. Disap- 
pointed, rebuffed, Brannan turned back- 
ward on the ninth, thinking that toward the 
South Pass he would meet the main detach- 
ment of the emigrants and there, perhaps, 
win support for the coast. 

At the same time Brigham Young’s ad- 
vance moved westerly, “taking Mr. Hast- 
ings’ new route tothe Bay of San Francisco.”’* 
The evening of the tenth a glimmer as of 
campfires having been observed, Apostle 
George A. Smith and certain others made 
a reconnoitering expedition, thereby discov- 
ering a small party of eastward bound 
Missourians guided by Miles Goodyeart 
and captained by a Mr. Craig. Inquiry 
elicited the information that several of the 
travelers had been personally acquainted 
with the ill-starred Reed-Donner party. 

“For a time we were all of one great 
company,” explained Captain Craig, “but 
intrigue and jangling caused dissension. 
We made Sutter’s Fort without difficulty, 





driving our wagons through Truckee Pass 
in the van of last year’s emigration.” 

“Where were they from?” inquired 
Apostle Smith. 

“Largely from Missouri and Illinois. It 
is mighty curious. With Senator Benton 
and General Ashley ever thrilling audiences 
by their eloquent appeals for federal ac- 
quisition of the far west; with the Rocky 
mountain trappers making Independence 
and St. Louis their eastern headquarters, 
we Missourians and our Illinois neighbors 
for two decades have been familiar with this 
western country and foremost in its settle- 
ment, and yet somehow our emigrant com- 
panies have been wracked with quarrels, 
last year’s tragedy at Truckee Pass being 
the climax.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed Apostle Woodruff.f{ 
“Those emigrants were a Missouri mob 
journeying to California with the foul 
purpose of driving therefrom the Saints who 
had already voyaged thither with Brother 
Brannan. They were ripe for the judgment 
which befell them. One of this number, 


*Vide Orson Pratt's Journal, ‘Millennial Star,” 1850. 

tUtah’s first agriculturist. Several years earlier he had re- 
ceived from the Mexican Government a land grant including 
the present site of Ogden, Utah. In 1848 Captain Brown, after 
visiting California and there securing much gold, bought out 
Goodyear. A. W.N. 

tSee Cowley’s Life of Woodruff. 
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Mrs. L. Murphy, I baptized while on a 
mission in Tennessee. She apostatized and 
joined that mob. She met her fate.” 

“She met it like a brave woman,” answered 
Craig, quietly. ‘‘This side of Sutter’s Fort 
I saw her daughter, Mary,* now the wife of 
one of Fremont’s veterans. She explained 
to mej that her mother, understanding that 
the ultimate destination of the Saints was 
California, secured employment with the 
Reed-Donner party, thinking thus to find 
honest transportation westward for herself 
and her large family. 
She was a poor widow.” 

“Peace to her memory 
then!” ejaculated Erastus 
Snow, a kindly Vermont 
Saint. 

“That’s right’? chimed 
in one of the Missouri- 
ans, ‘‘and you Mormons 
can thank the emigrants 
of ’46 for the open road 
which lies before you.” 

On the twelfth the 
Saints entered Red 
Fork canyon. Here Brig- 
ham Young, being indis- 
posed, paused so long 
that nightfall found the 
partyin two camps. The 
ensuing morning Apostle 


Heber Kimball riding 
forward advised the 
leading company of 


Brigham Young’s continued indisposition, 
whereupon those of the Twelve Apostles 
present, after conferring together, directed 
Apostle Orson Pratt§$ to proceed onward 
with twenty-three wagons and forty-two 
men, endeavoring to locate the Reed-Don- 
ner route. Pratt unhesitatingly led his men 
down the narrow gorge of the Red Fork. 
On the fifteenth, seventeen days from the 
Little Sandy, they made the forks of the 
Red and the Weber. The Reed-Donner 
party had covered this distance in fourteen 
days. Crossing the Weber and taking their 
predecessor’s route, they advanced steadily 
onward. Three days out from the Weber 
and thanks to the sturdy pioneering of the 
Reed-Donner party, they had attained to a 
point which had required of the former two 
weeks’ fearful struggle. By Monday, July 








Broken wheels. A relie of the rough trail 
through the Wasatch mountains 


19, 1847, Orson Pratt and Captain Brown 
had reached the high pass west of East 
Canyon Creek; in the distance before them 
lay the basin of the Great Salt Lake. Pratt 
calmly ascertained the altitude of the pass 
7245 feet. Two days later, accompanied by 
Erastus Snow, he entered the basin. One 
hundred and nine miles from Fort Bridger 
and thirty from the ford of the Weber, they 
had made of the Hastings Cut-off a ser- 
viceable way. 

For miles before them “‘the bottoms were 
covered with a great va- 
riety of green grass, very 
luxuriant;”® down from 
the east no less than 
nine sparkling streams 
flowed into the Utah out- 
let, affording every prom- 
ise for irrigation. With 
“wonder and admiration 
they gazed upon the fine 
fertile valley spread out 
before them, in_ the 
midst of which glistened 
the waters of the Great 
Salt Lake, with moun- 
tains all around tower- 
ing to the skies!”© The 
wisdom of Orson Pratt, 
the hard sense of his 
associates, the superb 
executive qualities of 
Brigham Young, and 
the faith and devotion of 
their followers had carried the host in safety 
from the Missouri to the Great Basin; had 
wrought success where the dash of Hastings 
and the heroism of the Reed-Donner party 
had failed. Why risk further? Why seek 
California? Why not let the magic of 
complete organization work to salvation 
in this fair Canaan? 

Meantime, on the heights to the east, 
Brigham Young, rising from a sick-bed 
spread in his wagon, exclaimed: 

“This is the right place. I have seen it in 
vision!” 

*Subsequently Mary Covillaud. From her the pretty little 
city of Marysville, California, took its name. A. W. N. 

+See Tyler’s History of the Mormon Battalion. 

tEcho canyon, Utah, 

$A New Yorker of liberal education and unusual scientific 
attainments. His portrait made at this time shows a strong 
resemblance to Alexander Hamilton. A. W. N. é 


Vide Orson Pratt’s Journal supra. 


OVide Cowley’s Life of Woodruff. 
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THE TIPTOE HOUSE 





By ANNA BLAKE MEZQUIDA 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


N her lonely seat on the veranda, the 

girl lifted her head from her sewing to 

gaze at the dusty, yellow road that 
threaded its way upward through the dull 
green of the spruces. She fancied she had 
caught the sound of a cheery masculine 
voice mingled with the deep, resonant 
tones with which she was so familiar. 

As usual, during Mr. Haven’s visits to 
the city, she was feeling keenly her own 
solitude and the inharmonious sadness of 
the place. The house, built in the early 
Spanish style most seen in the southern part 
of the state but equally suited to the bril- 
liant suns and vivid skies of northern Cali- 
fornia, was of magnificent dimensions, with 
numerous rooms opening out on a spa- 
cious veranda. Gay fandangos had always 
seemed to the girl more in keeping with the 
place than the perpetual siesta in which it 
lay. Even the touches of life here and there 
were wantonly denied by the flowerless 
boxes at the windows, and by the patio 
with its saffron deadness of verdure and 
long-dry fountains. 

Suddenly the voices swelled clearly forth 
as two men rounded the bend in the road. 
When they came within sight of the dilapi- 
dated fence which marked the eastern 
boundary of the estate, the older man fell 
into a melancholy silence. His companion, 
a young man in his late twenties, appeared 
to be keeping up the light, desultory con- 
versation that one involuntarily falls back 
upon to bridge an interval of shock. The 
girl imagined what the stranger must feel 


on seeing the decay and abandonment to 
which she had grown accustomed but never 
reconciled. 

At the sagging gate the two men stopped. 
The girl shrank back into her corner, for 
she knew that the house with its rambling 
white walls and red-tiled roof was plainly 
visible. 

The older man pushed open the gate. 
“This,” he said in his deep, sad voice, “‘is 
Havencourt. If you find no fitting welcome 
under its unhappy roof, at least you may 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are my first invited guest in sixteen years. 
Come!” 

Hesitatingly, as if overcome with a kind 
of boyish embarrassment, the younger man 
followed his companion up the path of 
crumbled brick which led to the house. 
“You are very kind, Mr. Haven,” the girl 
heard him say, “but if my staying is going 
to inconvenience you, I can just as well put 
up at the hotel.” 

Mr. Haven’s refusal was emphatic. “No, 
Rees, no! A country hotel will do for most 
people, but not for George Everett’s son. 
Besides,” he added drily, “good doctors 
are scarce around here. We might need you 
some day; so you may as well get accus- 
tomed to the place by degrees. Come!” 

The girl rose quickly and gathered up her 
sewing, but Mr. Haven had already seen 
her, and motioned to her to wait. 

“Ruth,” he said in his quiet way as he 
drew near, “‘this is Dr. Everett, the son of a 
dear old friend of mine. He is going to 
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visit us for a while. Miss Seely is the house- 

keeper,’ he informed Everett, ‘although 
she is more like a daughter.’ His voice 
broke oddly over the last word. 

The girl held out her hand and smiled 
with the frank welcome of a child. She was 
a tall, lithe young creature with clear eyes 
and warm brown tints, a typical product of 
the California sunshine. Her straightfor- 
ward look and firm handclasp were simple 
and unatiected. Her momentary shyness 
had left her, but she still stood poised for 
flight, uncertain what to do. It was Mr. 
Haven who settled her doubt. He drew 
chairs forward for her and the doctor, and 
sat down. 

There was a minute’s awkward silence. 
The doctor offered a few commonplace re- 
marks, to which Mr. Haven replied in mon- 
osyllables, until the conversation became 
more awkward than the silence. At last 
Ruth came to the rescue. 

“T fear you'll find this a very unsatisfac- 
tory place in which to practice medicine, 
Dr. Everett,” she said gaily. ‘“‘We’re an 
outrageously healthy community.” 

The doctor’s face lighted. Ruth noticed 
how pleasant his eyes were with their tiny 
crow’s-feet of laughter at the corners, and 
what a winning smile he had. 

“T’m not going into general practice,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘My specialty is children.” 

Mr. Haven stirred restlessly. 

The doctor did not observe. “I’ve come 
here to establish a hospital for children in 
this life-giving climate,’ he went on. 
“There’s a real need for such a hospital in 
California. The city is no place for a child 
to recuperate from some serious operation 
or terrible sickness.”’ 

Again Mr. Haven moved uneasily. 

Ruth flashed a warning look at the doc- 
tor, but he either did not see or failed to 
understand. It was evident that Dr. 
Everett was an enthusiast and talking on 
the subject he loved. “I’ve got the endow- 
ment promised,” he continued in his ardent 
way, ‘‘so that poor children as well as rich 
may come here without being under the 
stigma of charity. There’s going to be a 
ward for incurables, too, with a sun-tower 
open to the air above, and with glass sides. 
Just think of little crippled children lying 
there in the sunshine under this lovely sky, 
smelling the flowers and breathing in this 
wonderful spruce-laden air! Won’t the little 
tads love it!” 










“It’s splendid!”’ Ruth cried, her quick im- 
agination fired by the doctor’s enthusiasm. 
Mr. Haven rose abruptly. “You'll ex- 
cuse me, Rees,’”’ he burst out. ‘“‘I’ve some 
writing to do.” To Ruth he added, ‘You 
might show Dr. Everett about the place. 
Then he will know if he cares to stay.” 

Head erect, lips drawn tight, he walked 
quickly round the veranda to his study on 
the other side of the patio. ‘ 

“What have I said?” asked the doctor in 
bewilderment. ‘When I met him in San 
Francisco he was very human. Here he is 
so strange.” 

Ruth sighed. ‘You were talking about 
children. He can’t bear it.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t you know what they call this 
place?” 

“Havencourt? I’ve heard several names. 
They call it the House of Tragedy and the 
House of Mystery. A Mexican down the 
road told me it was La Casa Secreta. In 
town they speak of it as Haven’s Place, but 
in a way that makes you shiver.” 

“They'd call it haunted if the Chinese 
servant and I weren’t such substantial 
ghosts,” Ruth answered. ‘“‘There’s just one 
name by which it’s never called,” she pur- 
sued more seriously, ‘‘and that is home. It 
almost breaks my heart sometimes. Mr. 
Haven will say, ‘I'll return to Havencourt 
on such a day,’ or ‘I'll reach the house by 
such a time.’ He never by any chance says 
‘T'll be home’.”’ 

She met the doctor’s look of sympathy 
with a little helpless gesture. ‘I don’t 
know what to do for him!” she cried pas- 
sionately; “‘yet he has been so good to 
mother and me! He took her in when she 
was ill and destitute, and when she died he 
asked me to take her place as housekeeper. 
If I could only lift the curse! Do you know, 
I always think of Havencourt as a sleeping 
beauty waiting for the fairy prince to break 
the enchantment. But come and see for 
yourself.”’ 

She rose and led the way into a rank 
medley of weeds, shriveled vines and 
scraggly bushes that was once the garden. 

“What is the curse?” the doctor asked 
thoughtfully. Then a sudden light dawned. 
“Does he begrudge other people their 
children because he lost his six in the wreck 
of the Empress?” 

“His wife and five children,”’ she corrected 
him. “Little Alice died here at Havencourt 
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The Tiptoe House: 


the Christmas following, sixteen years ago. 
Mother told me the story when I was a 
child. Mr. Haven had told it to her when 
she first came. He wanted her to under- 
stand things. You knew that he built 
Havencourt as a winter home for his 
family?” 

Dr. Everett shook his head. 

“It was to be a surprise for his wife. He 
had run across this wonder spot while on a 
business trip to California. He bought the 
land, engaged the best architects and land- 
scape gardeners, and before he returned to 
England work on the place had begun. 
It was completed the following autumn. 
Early in November he came to California 
to see that all was in readiness, rugs down, 
pictures hung, furniture arranged and the 
big piano in place; and to make everything 
typically Californian and as different as 
possible from his English home, he sent to 
San Francisco for a Chinese cook. When all 
was ready he cabled joyously, ‘Havencourt 
and I wait with open arms.’ His wife and 
children left home on the Empress. Three 
weeks before Christmas the great steamer, 
her sides torn open by the ice, lay at the 
bottom of the sea. When her sister ship, 
carrying the pitiably few boat-loads of the 
rescued, docked in New York, Mr. Haven 
was there waiting. He did not expect to 
see his boys; he knew they would die like 
men. But his wife and girls! He told 
mother he hunted and hunted, and at last 
in his despair he cried to God, ‘Save me 
just one!’ ” 

“And God answered him?” 

“Ves, the youngest, a child of four. 
Allie, her father called her. She was quite 
ill from cold and shock. The doctors said 
that California would be the best place for 
her, so her father chartered a special train 
and rushed her here. Can’t you imagine 
you see those darkened rooms,” Ruth 
went on, her voice quivering, ‘“‘the doctor, 
the white-gowned nurse, the sick child and 
the broken-hearted man? Can’t you hear 
those hushed footsteps and quiet movements 
instead of joyous shouts and song and 
laughter?” 

“Ves,” said her listener. ‘And then?” 

“The child appeared to pick up. Yet 
in the very midst of her gay moods she 
would fall into a somber, unchildlike grav- 
ity, as if the tragedy of the wintry sea hung 
over her like some dread phantom. The 
doctor recommended a Christmas tree and 
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a party as a diversion. Mr. Haven hid his 
aching heart beneath a smile, and ordered 
set up a wonderful tree blazing with lights 
and laden with gifts, and he called in the 
children from miles around to share it with 
his little daughter.”’ 

The doctor was pressing forward in his 
eagerness, pushing aside, with equal in- 
difference, the thistles and ugly weeds and 
the gorgeous untamed flowers that had 
sprung from the tangled depths of foliage 
like atavistic descendants of rare bygone 
blooms. “Yes,” he whispered, ‘‘yes?” 

“The tree was a great success. Allie was 
like an elfin sprite in her happiness. But 
at sundown the phantom shade of the icy 
sea drew closer, like one who has been 
mocked in his grief. At midnight the child 
died. In his despair Mr. Haven turned 
against the world, against God. In that 
hour a curse seemed to fall on Havencourt.”’ 

She paused, overcome. The story had 
fallen from her lips with all the pent-up 
force of a long-guarded secret. Her hands 
were tightly clasped. Her soft eyes were 
dark with emotion. Unseeing, she hurried 
her companion through the pergola, a 
latticed, gaunt-framed structure that 
crawled out from the garden and wound 
its way among the straggling spruces. It 
was evident that roses had clambered over 
it once. With sudden vehemence Ruth 
again addressed the doctor. ‘‘You have no 
idea how lovely it was here when we came! 
It has been dying by inches ever since. 
And Mr. Haven has been growing sadder, 
and I can do nothing!” She held out her 
hands with childlike candor. ‘You'll help 
me?” she begged impulsively. 

The doctor gave her a reassuring look. 
“Tl help.” 

They had come out into a cleared space, 
at one side of which was a stage in Greek 
fashion and a semicircle of rough stone 
seats over whose nude grayness a few 
lichens crept. An empty theater is a cheer- 
less sight at best. This one, with its air of 
long desertion, was inexpressibly so. 

‘You must see it all,’’ Ruth said, “and 
then you'll understand better how to help.” 
She led him deep into the mass of spruce 
trees that trailed in seeming endlessness 
toward the mountains, joining with hem- 
locks and straight-limbed redwoods. Here 
the sense of tragedy was shut out, only to be 
thrust more vividly before them as they 
came upon a tennis court with obliterated 
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lines and a croquet ground with rusty 
wickets and cracked, discolored _ balls. 


They retraced their steps, passing a tea 
garden whose rustic seats were now the har- 
bors of generations of crawling things; 
from the trees hung swings on fraying ropes. 

Ruth glanced toward the shadow of the 
spruces lengthening across the patio. “‘Why, 
it’s almost dinner time!” she exclaimed. 
“T must get your room ready.” At the 
door she turned. “Do you know what I 
call this place?” she asked gravely. 

“No.” 

“The Tiptoe House.” 

She met his surprised look with soft 
laughter, but sobered instantly. ‘I named 
it that when I was a little girl and had to go 
about the house on tiptoe, so that Mr. 
Haven wouldn’t hear me and remember 
that there was a child about the place.” 

“The Tiptoe House!” 

“Yes. Can’t you feel it, this unnatural 
quiet that makes one want to creep about, 
this molding and decaying all around you, 
this death-in-life atmosphere that stills 
one’s footsteps?” 

She saw him glance toward the yellowed 
patio, the rank garden, and beyond to where 
the setting sun buried itself redly behind 
the spruces. Unconsciously, with the train- 
ing of years, she stole quietly away on tip- 
toe down the veranda to the room they 
called the blue guest-room. As she pulled 
the faded curtains aside to let in the air it 
gave her a strange sensation to think that 
she was about to prepare the room for its 
first guest in sixteen years. The last occu- 
pant also had been a doctor, the one who 
had attended little Allie at the end. He 
was an old man now. He had visited Ruth 
in her own childish illnesses, and had 
watched over her mother, but he had never 
spent another night at Havencourt since 
that tragic Christmas. Sympathetically 
and futilely he had tried to check the 
growth of this blight that had dried the 
fountains and withered the floral life there. 

“T used to think that time healed all 
sorrow,” the old doctor had musingly said. 
“But grief has taken entire possession of the 
great heart of Jim Haven. Some day it will 
destroy his mind.” 

The fear of these words had added incen- 
tive to Ruth’s struggle to do something for 
the unhappy man, who for all his eccentric 
remoteness had been the kindest of em- 
ployers and the most generous of friends. 
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When she became manager of Havencourt, 
her dead mother’s unpaid debt of gratitude 
added to her own became a sort of fetish. 
It was a thing precious and sacred, an obli- 
gation that must be paid. She almost 
wished that her staying in her mother’s 
place had involved more of a sacrifice. To 
her there had been nothing fearful about 
Havencourt, only something unutterably 
sad. Where weaker-minded girls, who asso- 
ciate the tragic with the supernatural, 
would have been frightened in the big 
lonely house, Ruth’s only dread was her in- 
ability to cope with the situation. There 
was but one thing which even remotely 
suggested the grewsome, and that was the 
mystery of the locked room. When Ruth 
had taken formal charge, Mr. Haven had 
handed her the key to this room, but had 
given her the same warning he gave her 
mother: “You must not enter it until the 
day of my death.” 

As a child she had pondered over these 
words, so similar had they sounded to those 
of the storied Bluebeard; yet never had she 
or her mother associated anything of an 
uncanny nature with the room. Rather, it 
seemed to them some unplumbed depth of 
sorrow into which their benefactor entered 
but which they could not share. Mr. 
Haven himself would visit the room only 
once annually—on Christmas day. Each 
time he would come out grayer, sadder, 
more self-contained. 

It was at such times that Ruth’s longing 
to do something amounted to an obsession. 
It brought out the great wealth of tender- 
ness in her nature and all the latent mater- 
nity, but always her desire fell short of 
accomplishment. Between her and the man 
she served was a barrier indefinable and im- 
passable. Each December as the dread 
anniversary drew near, and the inevitable 
shadow crept closer to Havencourt, she 
began to feel as oppressed and helpless as'a 
wild thing ina cage. “If I could only break 
the spell!” she would say despairingly. 
“Tf I could only break the spell!” 

Her mind busy with her memories, she 
went on mechanically making the guest- 
room ready. Gradually a feeling of light- 
heartedness and warmth stole over her, a 
comforting sense of security, as if a change 
were already taking place. Her thoughts 
flew back to the present. Why, of course! 
The new doctor! This big, virile, boyish- 
looking man with the strong hands and the 
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when they would make roseate plans for 
the doctor’s little patients; but mostly they 
spent their time together strolling among 
the shadowy spruces and discussing the fear- 
some thing that hung over the unfortunate 
owner of Havencourt. 
The doctor told her he 
was puzzled. He had in 
turn tried cheerfulness, 
indifference, and plain 
speech to the point of 
harshness. To the latter 
Mr. Haven had responded 
quite positively, quoting 
the doctor’s words, that if 
he chose to be “selfish in 
his grief’? he didn’t see 
that it was anybody’s 
business but his own. 
Following this, Dr. Everett 
had consulted his older 
colleagues and had even 
gone so far as to engage 
a famous nerve specialist 
to make a surreptitious 
examination of Mr. Haven 
on one of the 
latter’s visits 
to the city. It 
was all dis- 
heartening in 
its utter ineffi- 
mM cacy, but 
mm; Ruth’s faith 
if neverwavered. 
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Mostly they spent their time together strolling among \ x 


the shadowy spruces and discussing the fearsome 


thing that hung over Havencourt’s owner 


smiling eyes, and his hospital for crippled 
children! In a voice too low to carry to Mr. 
Haven’s side of the house she began to sing. 

That was the beginning. Even when 
Everett Rees, his short visit over, had found 
permanent quarters in the neighboring 
town, the feeling of security did not leave 
the girl. As the weeks passed and the hos- 
pital took shape, her faith kept pace. 
Sometimes he would take her out to see 
how the work got on; sometimes he would 
carry her off for long rides in his machine, 
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On the day that 
the first set of tny = —““—=_ 
invalids weretucked =~: a 
in their little beds in 
the beautiful new hospital, Ruth went home 
with thanksgiving in her heart. “If he can 
do so much for those little children,” she 
assured herself, “he can surely do something 
for Mr. Haven.” 

That evening the doctor came, as she 
knew he would. Together they wandered 
across the tangled garden, through the 
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barren pergola and out among the spruces 
that lost themselves in the distance. Here 
the air was fresh and fragrant. The doctor 
walked on in silence, his eyes dreamily 
following. the path ahead. Ruth’s heart 
beat fast with a sudden tenderness. She 
longed to express her gratitude and her shy 


worship of what he had done. Girlhood 
trembled on the balance of awakening 
womanhood that throbbed through her 


veins with a diffusing warmth. For once in 
all her frank comradeship with the doctor 
she was at a loss for what to say. Impul- 
sively she held out her hand. “The hospital 
is just splendid!” she breathed. 

Then the inevitable happened. He 
caught her to him and begged her to be his 
wife. He needed her. He could not get 
along without her. 

For a long moment she yielded to the 
wonder of the vision. Then, as suddenly as 
it had come, her ardor left her. She drew 
herself from his arms and started back 
toward the house. Her unpaid debt to Mr. 
Haven had risen like a specter between her 
and her lover. 

The doctor pleaded. “I can’t leave him 
so long as he needs me,” she kept reiterat- 
ing. 

“No one has the right to demand the sac- 
rifice of another’s happiness,”’ he argued. 

“That’s just it. Mr. Haven wouldn’t de- 
mand it. But he took my mother in when 
she was poor and ill and desperate, and I 
can’t repay him this way. You yourself 
know that he needs me.” 

“T’ll get him a trained nurse or a house- 
keeper,” the doctor replied, “and of course 
you'll always be near.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do. He won’t have a strange 
woman here. Besides’’—her eyes softened, 
widened—“‘you’ll think me superstitious or 
sentimental, but somehow I feel that God 
will show me the way to overcome this. 
I mustn’t fail now. Can’t you love me well 
enough to wait?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I can wait.” 

In the two months that followed, neither 
Ruth nor the doctor referred to that evening 
again. They were back on their old com- 
radely footing, but into their friendship 
had crept a deeper understanding and a 
sterner effort to do something for Mr. 
Haven. Although he was in the prime of 
life, it was evident that he was failing 
physically and mentally. He was possessed 
of a growing restlessness that found outlet 
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in fatiguing walks and long silences in which 
he sat staring out upon the landscape. 
Their efforts to rouse him were unavailing. 
He was content to let himself drift. 

And now another Christmas was close at 
hand. It was a dry, cold winter for Cali- 
fornia. The heavy rains that usually tem- 
pered the first crispness were late in coming. 
A chill swept down from the snow-capped 
mountains, and every morning there was 
frost on the dead grass at Havencourt. 
The sun itself lacked warming power, and 
under its clear, pale glow the patio showed 
more stark and shriveled than ever. The 
wild flowers that had sprung exotically from 
the abandoned garden had perished beneath 
the unaccustomed cold. Even the spruces 
looked dingy and shrunken under their 
covering of summer dust streaked and 
caked by the few ineffectual showers that 
had come in lieu of rain. As for the house, 
it seemed more than ever on tiptoe. 

The effect of all this dreariness began to 
creep through Ruth’s self-control, leaving 
her tense, nervous, waiting for she knew not 
what. She began to envy the Chinese ser- 
vant’s imperturbable calm as he went about 
his duties with the regularity of a machine. 
As she watched Mr. Haven’s restless move- 
ments her cheerfulness failed her. At last 
she could bear it no longer. 

“We must do something,” 
the doctor. 

The doctor’s face was crossed with wor- 
ried lines. ‘Yes,’ he admitted. “Haven 
has reached the breaking-point. Just a 
little more and his mind will go. The thing 
I dread is his Christmas visit to the secret 
room. I wish to God there were some way 
of keeping him out!’’ 

Ruth’s face was aflame with resolution. 
“T’ll keep him out!” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘That won’t 
do, after all. There must be something to 
change the whole trend of his thoughts 
without shocking him, something stupen- 
dous enough to restore his mind to balance.” 

Ruth reflected. ‘‘First of all,” she decided, 
‘‘we must know what’s in that room.” 

The doctor agreed. Indeed, he insisted 
on being the one to investigate, but Ruth 
would not consent. 

“T must be the one to go,” she argued. 
“The responsibility of breaking the pledge 
is mine. Besides, we have only a week, and 
I must choose a time when Mr. Haven is 
away.” 


she assured 
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The next day her opportunity came. Mr. 
Haven announced that he was going to the 
city and would not be back for two days. 
When Ruth was sure that he was well on 
his way she went down the hall to the secret 
room. As she fitted the key in the lock she 
suffered keenly to think that she must 
break her trust, but she 
felt no fear or hesitation. 
With a silent prayer she 
opened the door. 

For a minute she could 
distinguish nothing. A 
heavy, musty odor and a 
faint scent of spruce 
greeted her. She crossed 
the room, raised the shades 
and flung open the win- 
dows. The pale yellow 
sunshine streamed in. 
She turned quickly and a 
sob caught in her throat. 
In the center of the room 
stood the dry, leafless 
skeleton of a Christmas 
tree. Its naked branches, 
decked out with gilded or- 
naments, half-burned can- 
dles and a strange array 
of gifts, stretched mock- 
ingly toward her. A few 
branches, brittle with 
years, had snapped and 
cast their burden to the 
floor; the others had been 
painstakingly held in place 
with wire. 

Slowly she drew near. 
The nature of the gifts 
puzzled her. Several were 
undoubtedly for a child, 
some were intended for a 
girl, and a few were suita- 
ble for a young lady. Yet 
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There was one for every year since then. 
She went back over them, searching them 
out in their order, for each bore a date. 
There were doll-dishes, games, books, furs, 
laces and jewelry. 

“Allie,” they were labeled in Mr. Haven’s 
careful hand, ‘‘Christmas, 1897; Christmas, 
1898,” and so on. 

Ruth sighed. How her 
girlish heart had always 
longed for such things! 
From one branch she de- 
tached a little velvet box 
marked, “Alice, on her 
eighteenth Christmas.” 
Ruth noticed with tender 
amusement that Allie had 
shed her childish name 
with the years. As the 
box flew open at her touch 
a gasp of pleasure escaped 
her; resting on the purple 
velvet lay an exquisite 
jeweled watch. But as 
she hung it back in place 
tears sprang to her eyes. 
It was all quite plain to 
her now—this long pre- 
tense of a lonely man, this 
yearly imagining that his 
child still lived, this vis- 
ualizing a happy memory 
with his solitary Christ- 
mas celebration. In some 
such way, a_ thousand 
times in her own child- 
hood, had she pretended 
things to herself. 

“How he must have suf- 
fered!” she mused. “What 
care he used in the selec- 
tion of presents! What 
exactitude in following 
the round of years!” 


they were all strictly femi- — ghe turned quickly, a sob in her throat, There were two gifts 
ine alle < ate as the sunlight streamed into the secret . ino < } 

nine. No balls and bats room. It was all quite plain to her now more: a ring, and * fragile 

hung there, no tops, no = —this long pretense of a lonely man = platinum = chain which 


train of cars. Propped 

against the foot of the tree was a doll in 
a faded pink silk dress. From one plump 
arm dangled a piece of paper. Ruth lifted 


‘““it and deciphered the writing. It read: 


“To my little Allie, Christmas, 1896.” 
The day of Allie’s death! The year of 
the tragedy on the Atlantic; the last Christ- 
mas celebrated at Havencourt. 
Ruth hurriedly counted the presents. 


swayed gently, its sea-blue 
sapphires and small flaming diamonds 
sparkling in the sunlight. On this last 
present the inscription differed. 

“Alice, on the occasion of her engage- 
ment, Christmas, 1912. May the freshness 
of spring, the warmth of summer, the golden 
glory of autumn, bide with you always, is 
the wish of your father, who dwells in end- 
less winter.” 
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He had even gone that far in his imagin- 
ing! Ina week, if she had lived, Allie would 
be celebrating her twenty-first Christmas. 
Ruth wondered if he would have a gift for 
her wedding this time. With a sudden pang 
she realized his trend. He was deliberately 


sending his dream-child from him. He was 
closing the books of his life. 
For a moment she stood fascinated, 


watching the lovely chain flashing in the 
sunshine. Then she drew the shades and 
left the room. ‘The doctor is right,’’ she 
murmured. ‘Mr. Havencanstandno more.” 

That afternoon she sent for Dr. Everett, 
and in eager haste they began the carrying 
out of her plans. But because the doctor 
was such a busy man, and because they 
could work only when Mr. Haven was 
away, most of the burden fell upon Ruth. 
She was glad of this, for in her wrought-up 
state work was a relief. At last all was 
done. 

Christmas day opened clear and cold. 
All morning Ruth went about her duties in 
that tense, alert state of a surgeon on whose 
skill depends the life of a loved friend. At 
times Mr. Haven’s tireless pacing on the 
veranda made her want to scream. Some- 
times he would stride across the dry patio 
and out to the dreary pergola. As the 
sound of his footsteps died away Ruth 
would try to calm herself, only to have her 
nerves spring taut as that ceaseless tramp- 
ing began again upon the veranda. Once 
she went out and spoke to him. He hardly 
noticed her, although he answered rationally 
enough. Finally he went into his study and 
closed the door. At noon Ruth sent the 
Chinese boy with a tray of luncheon, but 
it was refused. 

At one o’clock she took up her stand out- 
side his door, determined to detain him on 
some excuse if he should try to leave before 
his accustomed hour, for on that depended 
the success of her plan. Before long she 
heard the purr of the doctor’s automobile 
on the roadway, and the softer hum of the 
hospital machine. She waited with strained 
ears. Soon came the sound of hushed foot- 
steps, stealthy movements and a whisper of 
voices; then after what seemed to her an 
endless wait, the soft closing of a door. 
She drew a breath of relief and stepped 
back to where she could command a view of 
the locked room. 

A little before two Mr. Haven came from 
his study. He walked slowly, with bowed 
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head, and in one hand he clasped a small 
parcel. As he reached the door Ruth 
stepped quickly in frontof him. At thesight 
of his drawn face, with shadows under his 
eyes and lines of pain about his mouth, her 
courage almost failed her. The fast beating 
of her heart nearly choked her. At last she 
managed to force the words from her 
trembling lips. 

“Mr. Haven,” she said, hardly above a 
whisper, “this is Christmas—Christ’s day. 
I wish you peace and joy.” 

A spasm of some strong emotion crossed 
his face. ‘It’s a strange thing to wish me,” 
he answered in a low voice. 

“Tt is what your loved ones must be wish- 
ing you—peace and joy. Perhaps you will 
find peace,” she ventured, “in giving joy to 
others.” 

He was looking at her as one struck dumb. 

“Why do you take death so hard?” she 
burst out passionately. ‘Death is kind! 
Did you ever see a child drag out its life on 
a bed of pain?” 

Anger flared across his face; there was no 
mistaking it this time. 

Ruth did not falter. “This is Christ’s 
day,”’ she repeated gently. “His gift to the 
world is love. I think it is the gift our dear 
ones want.” 

Without waiting for a reply she sped back 
to her own room, leaving him standing in 
troubled amazement before the closed door. 
She wondered if she had said too much, if 
she had struck too hard. Then she heard 
the key turn in the lock and Mr. Haven go 
in. Fora moment all was quiet. Then like 
waves breaking on the shore came the 
babble of many voices—children’s voices, 
happy voices! A prayer for success flut- 
tered on her lips. Breathless she ran and 
pushed open the door. 

There it stood in a blaze of light, her 
beautiful tall green Christmas tree, with its 
heavy-laden branches, proud and festive as 
a conqueror in the place where the skeleton 
tree had stood. Propped up around it on 
pillows and on chairs, their little faces more 
wonderful than the tree itself, were the 
starry-eyed convalescents and pale-faced 
cripples of Dr. Everett’s Hospital for 
Children. 

In the midst of it all, the watchful 
doctor hovering beside him, stood Mr. 
Haven like a man turned to stone. To his 
hand clung a golden-haired, fairy-like little 
girl of four or five. She was gazing up at 






































































There stood the beautiful Christmas tree, and around it the children from the hospital. 
To Mr. Haven’s hand clung a little girl. 


‘ 


‘I love you!” she said 








him with the eyes of a raptured saint, and 
once in a while she would put her soft lips 
down and kiss the hand she held. Suddenly 


Mr. Haven seemed to become aware of 
what was happening. He snatched his 
hand away, but the little girl reached for 
the other and kissed that. 

“You'll have to forgive her, Mr. Haven,” 
apologized the doctor. “It’s her first 
Christmas tree and she’s wild with delight. 
It’s the first tree for most of them,” he went 


on gravely. “They thank you from their 
hearts.” In an undertone he added, 
“They think you gave it to them.” 

Mr. Haven stared as if the words hardly 
penetrated. 

“Come, Mr. Haven,” urged the doctor’s 
quiet, masterful voice. “The children are 
bursting with eagerness. Will you please 
read the names on the gifts?” 

Mechanically, like a person in a hypnotic 
trance, the master of the house went over 
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to the tree. As one still in a dream he took 
down parcel after parcel and read off the 
names. The children’s delighted cries, soft 
at first as the chirping of birds, rose to a 
very chorus of joy and wonder. At last one 
gift alone remained. Beneath the great 
tree that twinkled and glittered and glowed 
in its tinsel robe and fiery globes stood a 
wooden chest of rare workmanship. Ruth 
pointed to it. 

Mr. Haven bent low, lifted the card from 
the box, started to read, faltered, let it fall. 
Ruth stooped quickly and flung open the 
cover of the chest. There they all lay, the 
gifts that had graced that other tree, from 
the doll to the sapphire chain. At the low 
sound of pain from the man beside her, 
Ruth picked up the card and read in clear, 
ringing tones: 

“Allie. Her Christmas gifts from her 
father. ‘The greatest of these is love’.”’ 

The room had grown very still. Even 
the children, unconscious of the underlying 
meaning of the words, were affected by the 
strange emotion that had swept the color 
from Mr. Haven’s face, stamped that look 
of brooding tenderness on Ruth’s, and 
curved the lips of their own doctor in the 
calm, kindly smile that they knew. One 
child alone—the ecstatic, flower-like little 
girl—caught at the last word, “‘love.”’ 

“T love you!” she trilled in her sweet 
treble voice. “I love you!’ And she pressed 
another kiss on Mr. Haven’s hand. 
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He appeared not to have even felt the 
kiss. His hand hung heavy and still, and 
there was a drawn, lifeless expression about 
the mouth and eyes that brought anxious 
lines to the doctor’s face. 

The little girl tugged at the unresponsive 
hand. “Lift me up,” she begged, “‘so I can 
see the angel on top of the tree.”’ 

Ruth gave Mr. Haven an appealing 
glance. He gave no answering sign, but as 
the child made a slight spring upward he 
caught her instinctively and drew her to his 
shoulder. 

The little girl glanced once at the tree, 
then her soft arms closed around the man’s 
neck and her curls pressed against his gray 
cheek. ‘‘Can we come again next Christ- 
mas?” she breathed into his ear. 

The color flooded back into his face, and 
with tender violence he pressed the child to 
him. “Yes, youshall come again,” he replied. 
“Maybe by that time the roses will be 
blooming and the grass will be growing’”’—he 
indicated with one sweep of the hand the 
bare patio, the ragged garden and the naked 
pergola—‘‘and there will be swings and 
hammocks and a merry-go-round.” 

“Will there be any chairs on wheels?” 
came a wistful voice. ‘Or maybe’—gaining 
courage—“pony-carts for little lame kids 
like me?” 

Mr. Haven gazed down solemnly into the 
child’s earnest eyes. “Yes,”’ he said gently, 
“chairs on wheels, and pony-carts.”’ 











mere record of its beauty. 


successful the enterprise in every way. 
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THE VANISHING JEWEL CITY 


JOYFUL chorus of admiration and delight has swelled through the courts 
A and avenues of the Exposition at San Francisco since last February saw its 
gates opened to the world. Yet running through this anthem of praise has 

been a minor theme of sorrow that in December this splendid dream of architects, 
sculptors, painters and landscape gardeners must fade and finally vanish into the 
Excepting the Auditorium, the Exposition was built for 
but a year, and practically nothing of its physical body will remain. 
of appreciation, touches with sadness the closing of the World’s Fair, however 


George Sterling, the foremost Western poet and one of the few great American 
poets, has put into words of adequate beauty and emotion this general mourning at 
the passing of the “evanescent city.’’ Francis Bruguiere, of San Francisco, who has 
accomplished with his camera what many artists have striven to obtain with brush 
and pencil, has illustrated this remarkable poem with a series of equally remarkable 
photographs. The exposition palaces seem to be fading before our eyes while in the 
accompanying vignettes the scaffolding and vacant spaces indicate the rapid demoli- 
tion of the dream city. The poem and the pictures are here presented, beginning on 


Regret, born 
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‘Great on the west, ere darkness crush her 

. . Wine-red the city of the sunset lies. =. 
Below her courts the mournful ocean fons? iS 

_ Above, no foam of cloud is in the skies. x a a 


Awhile I stand, a dreamer by: the aco 

And watch the winds of evening sap her yale’ 
Till ashen armies:to the ramparts sweep. 

And seas of shadow storm the ee halls. si 


So dies that far ratwaibensine of light, 
A.conquered splendor on a crumbling pyre, 
‘Mid fall of crimson temples from their height 
And ruined altars yielding up their fre. . 


So fades that city, one with all that finds 
_ The nameless road that Beauty takes at last— 
One with ‘her dust upon the twilight winds 

And all her music mingling with the Past. 


“*Farewell!”’ I whisper low—then thrill to see, 
Unseen till now, eternal and afar, © 

Soul of dead day and pledge of peace to be, 
The tranquil silver of the evening star. .- 


And even thus our city ws a year 
Must pass like those the shafted sunsets , build, 
Fleeting as all fair things and, fleeting, dear— . ~ 
A rainbow fallen and an anthem stilled. 


A rainbow fallen—but within the soul 
Its deep, indubitable iris burns; - Hee 
An anthem stilled—yet for its ghostly goal 


The incommunicable music yearns. 


: tae eas 


Only for Beauty's passing chall we tnce ee 
The heavenly pathway that her feet have trod; ae 

Only at her departure seek her face— = 
We that shall find it not this = of God...” 
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Great on the west, ere darkness crush her domes, Wine-red the city of the sunset lies 
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Below her courts the mournful ocean foams; Above, no foam of cloud is in the skies 
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So dies that far magnificence of light, A conquered splendor on a crumbling pyre 
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So fades that city, one with all that finds The nameless road that Beauty takes at last— 
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One with her dust upon the twilight winds And all her music mingling with the Past 
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Fleeting as all fair things and, fleeting, dear—A rainbow fallen and an anthem stilled 
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A CHRISTMAS ON RUSSIAN HILL 


By LOUIS J. STELLMANN 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


Francisco is a little cluster of houses on 
top of a high hill. From the tiny 
plateau of its crest one sees the town stretch 
east and west and north—and south, too, 
where Nob Hill does not interpose its bulk. 
One may watch the great ships ride in to 
anchor or the wee feluccas of Italian fisher- 
folk; the ferries crossing ever to and fro be- 
tween the shores, as though they were balls 
which children played at rolling back and 
forth to one another. 

Sundays the bay is dotted with the sails 
of little sharp-prowed racing yachts, and 
now and then a big gray fighting ship comes 
gliding in. 

On the small.grassy plat with its sloping 
sides one may rest very comfortably and 
look out on the world from the standpoint 
of one apart. One may hear faint, varied 
noises from the town below—the clanging of 
gongs, the rattle of wheels upon cobblestone 
streets, the blowing of whistles, the shouting 
of children at play. 


Ji off from the center of things in San 


At night, too, it is a wondrous place, this 
hilltop, especially if the moon shines, for 
there are thousands of twinkling lights 
spread out beneath and many gleaming 
shapes that glide, like phantoms, o’er the 
still, dark expanse of the bay. 

Christmas eve is ever a marvelous time. 
In the drab, crowded tenements or the 
great, lonely plains there is a mystical some- 
thing that sets the hearts of young and old 
adance and gilds the sordidness or solitude 
with beauty and peace—even when one is 
poor or ill or lonely. 

But on Russian Hill Christmas eve is 
doubly wonderful. One looks down on 
many, many roofs where Santa Claus is 
soon to make his flying visits; one seems to 
scent a whole forest of Christmas trees and 
discern, at least in fancy, candles burning 
and stocking-hung hearths through count- 
less windows—merry, twinkling peep-holes 
through the curtain of the night. 

In the little colony of houses on the crest 
one feels a special Yuletide benison. They 
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seem like a happy family: the three Vic- 
torian shingle houses on the north, with the 
bungalow on their eastern edge, where in 
comfort and pride dwell the Better-to-do; 
opposite them the big, square home of the 
Oldest Present Dweller, set in the middle of 
an orchard-flower-garden and, next door, 
the old frame dwelling, built by two fami- 
lies under one roof and now made into 
apartments wherein are folk of many kinds. 

One might go on forever of Russian Hill 
and its denizens. Among them are poets 
and bakers, merchants and portrait paint- 
ers, soldiers of fortune and typists and 
prim old maids. One might tell of the two 
gray mansions that stand empty, like senti- 
nels, one on either side of the zigzag trail at 
the eastern approach. Each has its tragic 
history, its stony-faced care-taker. 

But none of these things has especially 
to do with Christmas eve on Russian Hill, 
where chimneys belch the smoke from many 
bright fire-places; where each window is a 
beacon of inner cheer and where savory 
odors rise and mingle like a culinary in- 
cense when the dusk has called men from 
the town and gathered folk about the even- 
ing meal. 

On the Christmas eve of which I write it 
was thus on Russian Hill. The chimneys of 
the houses on the crest poured forth great 
rolling sable clouds that spoke of warmth 
and blazing logs. The windows, bright and 
wreath-hung, gleamed with particular bril- 
liancy, and on the still night airs came 
kitchen scents—of turkey done to a turn, 
of pies and puddings and cakes that would 
melt in the mouth. 

In the little bungalow just east of the 
three Victorian shingle domains of the 
Better-to-do an old man sat in a great easy 
chair before a fire of spruce logs. A sweet- 
faced, gentle old man he was, and alone. 
About him in the cozy living-room were 
many treasures of art and literature: great 
shelves full of books that were meant to be 
read, pictures of rare quality and a few 
sculptures worthy of the name. 

For a time he gazed into the fire dreamily, 
the peace of age, the calm of well-lived, 
fruitful years upon his placid, saintly face. 
For twenty-one Christmas eves on Russian 
Hill he had sat thus, alone, in his bungalow 
—alone at first with his hopes and later 
with his memories. Out of his busy life, 
spent for the betterment of man, he re- 
served this one evening of the year for 
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meditation. It was the evening when he 
was least needed. The poor—neglected, 
perhaps, for fifty-one weeks in the year— 
had their week of comfort at the end of 
December: public Christmas dinners, pro- 
vided by a city’s charity; public Christmas 
cheer, by a city’s hospitality. There was 
little suffering or loneliness here, in Cali- 
fornia, and he was not needed as on other 
days. It had come to be known among the 
folk to whom he ministered that on the 
evening of the Savior’s birthday this, His 
old and tried disciple, wished to be alone. 
For twenty-one years now, God and man 
had granted him this simple boon. 

All about one might hear music, laughter, 
evidences of the night’s festivity. The old 
man listened, half dreaming, in the silence 
of his fire-lit room. Down in the town great 
crowds were gathered, he knew, to hear a 
famous soprano sing in the streets. It wasa 
merry, life-loving city. He felt, like a 
physical vibration, the celebrant pulse of it. 
And, suddenly, for the first time in many 
years of spiritual peace, 2 touch of the old, 
wild, restless youth-fire stirred within his 
veins. He arose and walked to the window. 
A full moon traced a shining path upon the 
bay and silhouetted its islands. It shone 
upon the grassy hilltop and disclosed a 
figure standing there: the figure of a man, 
presumably young, but with the weight of 
centuries bowing down his shoulders; a 
figure motionless, dejected, redolent of 
dull, resigned Despair. 

Again the pulse of his long forgotten 
youth stirred in the old man. Once he had 
stood thus on that very hilltop and life 
seemed scarce worth the battle. It was, 
indeed, as though this figure were his own; 
as if Time had rolled back, so that he might 
see himself, a fancy-phantom of the Long 
Ago. 

For a moment he stared at the silent 
figure in the moonlight. Then bareheaded, 
and in his long gray lounging robe, he went 
out upon the hill. 

At the sound of coming footsteps the man 
on the hill turned slowly. As though caught 
unawares, he straightened himself and set a 
mask of calm upon his face. 

“Good evening,” he said to the old man, 
“and a merry Christmas. It is a wonderful 
view, is it not?” 

The old man surveyed him for a moment 
ere he answered. 

“You are alone,” he said, half-question- 
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ingly. “It isa time when few are alone—to- 
night.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “it is a night 
of cheer and merry-making, this; a night of 
Christmas trees and feasts and expectation. 
But for me there is none of these things— 
not even any longer—expectation.” 

He turned to look out on the town again. 

“Down there everyone is happy,” he 
said, ‘‘at least nearly everyone. There are 
always wanderers, outcasts from Eden, 
but they are few and I am very glad for 
that. If there were many—many unhappy 
tonight, it would be a poor world. God 
would not be in His Heaven, I think.” 

The old man laid a hand on the other’s 
shoulder. ‘And can you, then, be happy in 
the gladness of others? That is a great gift, 
my son. Most men grow bitter when the 
world does not weep for their petty griefs.” 

The young man laughed a little. “Oh, I 
am like that too. It is only human. But 
tonight there is that in the air which makes 
me worthier. Tonight I am less unhappy 
for the Christmas spirit. It is very peaceful 
on this hill. Are you among the fortunates 
who live on it?” 

“T saw you through my window,” said the 
elder. “You were lonely and so was I. It 
seemed as though we might be company for 
one another; that you might be my guest 
this evening—not to feast, for I have only 
simple food to offer, but plenty of good 
cheer and hospitality. Will you come?” 

The young man smiled into the other’s 
eyes. ‘When I was a boy,” he said, ‘and 
was asked to do something I liked very 
much indeed, I would always answer, ‘Like 
a duck!’ It was the most emphatic expres- 
sion I knew—and now, strange to say, it 
pops back into my mind as the only thing 
adequate.” 

He made the old man a quaint little 
whimsical bow. “I think it means,” he 
said, “that no one has asked me to do any- 
thing that I would like as much—since I 
was a boy.” 

“Come then—‘like a duck’—” the old 
man laughed, “and let us both be boys 
again.”’ 

At the open door, through which the 
Jight streamed out upon the tiny square of 
lawn and the trig brick walk, the young 
man stopped and took off his hat. He stood, 
outlined against the inner luminance, a gal- 
lant and pathetic figure, the old man 
thought. There was that about him which 


pulled at the elder’s heart-strings in a 
strange, new way—almost as though he 
saw before him the son he had been denied; 
the son he had sometimes pictured. A 
stranger! And yet 

Drawn by the peace and comfort of the 
inner room, the stranger entered. He 
looked about him alertly, with a keen appre- 
ciation of the pictures, the books, the big, 
plain, homey furniture, the wide casements 
and the Turkish rugs. He seemed to fill his 
lungs with the delight of it, for he breathed 
deeply. 

“Ah!” he said softly, as though to him- 
self. “‘What a place you have here! What 
—a—place!” 

Great artists had stood in that room and 
exclaimed in similar words, but they had 
moved the old man less. He pulled the 
great easy chair forward and motioned his 
guest to recline. He put a fresh log on the 
fire and stood with one hand on the mantel, 
looking down. For the first time he noted 
an orchid in the young man’s buttonhole. 
The latter saw his look. He detached the 
boutonniére and tendered it to his host. 

“Permit me,” he said, “a little floral 
offering. It would look well in the cloi- 
sonné vase up there.” 

“Tt looked very well where it was,” said 
the other, smiling. 

The young man arose and placed the 
orchid in the cloisonné vase. 

“Tt will live a little longer there,’ he 
said. “Is it not a dear little blossom? I 
saw it in a florist’s window and took it away 
with me.” 

“You are fond of flowers?” 

“T paid my last dollar for this,” said the 
young man, seriously. “Usually I do not do 
that. I am not a spendthrift.” 

He sank back into the chair and looked up 
at his host. 

“Tt was for a memory I bought it,’ he 
said, half-apologetically. “That was whim- 
sical, foolish—w:sn’t it? A memory should 
be left alone—even a beautiful memory. 
One should be brave, and go forward and 
not think about—what is over.’’ He bowed 
his head. 

“A flower,” said the old man very gently, 
“fs often a symbol of Hope.” 

He walked to the window and looked out 
upon the moonlit hill. It was, indeed, very 
peaceful there—far removed from the city 
it seemed, and apart from its hectic life. 
In the twenty-one years he had lived on the 
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hill it had changed but little, save for the 
desolate mansions that flanked its lower 


gate. Even through fire and earthquake 
which desolated all about it, the little 


colony of houses on the crest had come un- 
scathed. 

As though to himself, the old man spoke: 

“Things pass very quietly here—people 
and time and events. They seem to tread 
softly, as though someone slept. There was 
one old man—very gray and straight and 
gallant, like a soldier. Each morning he 
came to this hill and stood, as you did to- 
night, looking down on the bay. I used to 
watch him as I ate my breakfast and wonder 
who he was. He became a part of the morn- 
ing to me and many a time I was on the 
point of going out to greet him, as I greeted 
you. But always I hesitated. It was an 
absurd fancy of mine that I would rather 
see him day by day and speculate about 
him. And then he disappeared. I waited 
and waited, but he did not come back. I 
asked about him, but no one could tell me 
where he had gone—not the letter carrier 
nor the lamplighter nor the delivery boys 
from the stores hereabouts. Not even the 
old gray woman who lives in the big empty 
house and is something of a gossip.” 

He paused and seemed to ruminate. 

“Months afterward,” he went on, after a 
little silence, “I called on my friend the 
painter who lives on the slope back there. 
And on an easel stood a picture of my gal- 
lant old man. He was dead, my friend told 
me. He had lived for many years within a 
stone’s-throw of us, in a little vine-covered 
hut.” 

“Did you find out who he was?” the 
young man asked. 

“Yes,” said the other. “He had been a 
colonel in the army and was to have been a 
general, when his only son, a young oflicer, 
was disgraced. The boy shot himself and 
his mother died of the shock. Think of 
that—when our gallant old colonel was 
sixty! He left the army and paid the boy’s 
debts. It took nearly all he had; and with 
the rest he came here, where no one knew 
him. For ten years he lived alone with his 
books and his tiny flower garden. He de- 
sired no man’s sympathy; but ever he 
showed the world a smile and ever he wore 
a gay little flower in his buttonhole.” 

“That,” cried the young man, “was a 
brave, fine spirit. I wish that mine were as 
worthy.” 
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“T could tell you many such stories of our 
little hill,” said the old man with a touch of 
pride. 

“Including your own,” said the guest. 
“T am sure of that.”’ 

“Oh, mine is quite simple,” the old man 
protested. ‘There was a woman on whom 
I had set my heart—and she did not 
live.” 

He sighed. ‘‘One often wonders. Per- 
haps, if she had stayed, we might have tired 
of each other or I might have loved less 
worthily. After many years—when the 
hurt is gone—one thinks of such things.” 

The young man stirred uneasily. He 
seemed about to speak, but the old man, un- 
heeding, went on. 

“Soon I, too, shall pass, like the others— 
very quietly. It is odd to think of leaving 
this.’ He waved his hand to indicate the 
room, the scene he gazed upon. “I have 
been here so long that I have grown to love 
it. There is a sweet familiarity about it 
that is dear to me. 

“Sometimes he hesitated. ‘‘Some- 
times I am whimsical enough to feel that 
my little house will be lonely—when I have 
gone. Is not that absurd? When one 
grows old one has curious fancies. There 
are two things I should like to take with me, 
across the—gulf. One is Poe’s poem, 
‘Lenore,’ for that was her name; and the 
other is a gardenia, for they were her favorite 
flowers.”’ 

The young man’s eyes were misty as he 
turned them toward his host. 

“You beautiful old man,” he said with 
emotion. ‘I wish that I might have been 
your son.” 

“Let us play that you are—for tonight,” 
cried the old man, almost gaily. “But first 
we will break bread together.” 

He left the room and returned very soon 
with a tray holding cold meats, brown 
bread and tea. 

“Not a feast for the prodigal,” he smiled. 
“But you are no recreant son. You are one 
who returns in honor—a well-beloved heir.” 

“Tf I had had you for a father,” said the 
young man, sadly, “it might indeed be so— 
save that I would never have left you, even 
for the joy of returning.” 

The old man’s hand shook as he poured 
the tea. “I have little in the house tonight,” 
he said, as though at a loss for words. 

“You have everything in this house,” the 
young man cried: ‘Comfort and peace and 























Why are you not with her tonight?” 
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success that is worth the name—everything 
that I have not.” 

“Tell me about it, my boy,” urged the 
other gently. 

“There is nothing to tell,” the young man 
answered. “I am only a failure. If I had 
been very bad—if I had robbed trains or 
killed somebody—there would be a chance 
toreform. If I had been a waster,ag umbler, 
I might mend my ways. If I had only tried 
very hard, and lost, I should be satisfied. 
I could try again—and win, perhaps.” 

He bowed his head. “I have done noth- 
ing that was worth the while—nothing but 
loiter along the pathway and let others 
snatch the fruits of life from my lips.” 

“Tell me more,” the old man urged. “I 
do not understand as yet.” 

“No,” said the young man wearily, “no 
one understands—unless, perhaps, a woman 
who loves me—who is foolish enough to 
condone or divine enough to forgive—I 
cannot tell which.” 

“And where,” asked his host, “is this 
woman? Why are you not with her to- 
night?” 

“To answer that,”’ the young man said, 
“T must tell you a little about myself. I 
had rather not, for it is a graceless tale and 
of little interest. However, I will make it 
short. 

“Ever since I can remember I have been a 
shiftless fellow,” he began. “Not that folks 
called me that. They were very kind and 
forgiving and hopeful of me. They gave 
me every chance. My parents were dear, 
good, sensible people. They treated me 
well. But more than all, the woman who 
loved me stood by me and had unending 
faith.” 

He paused, his eyes downcast, and began 
stirring his tea. 

“Tt was all wasted,’ he resumed. “I 
could do nothing useful. My father was 
an expert accountant. He found me a place 
in a bank, but the eternal figures wearied 
me; the routine and precision of its business 
were like goads to my soul. And so I quit. 

“It pleased me to study chemistry, and 
this I enjoyed, until the technical part was 
reached. The mathematics, the intricate 
and exact deductions overwhelmed me like 
a physical nausea. I gave it up in the middle 
of my term and went to work in a photo- 
graph gallery. 

“Here I was happy foratime. The proc- 
esses were novel and though my work was 
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menial and hard, I liked it. Later I was 
promoted to the post of reception room 
attendant. At first this delighted me, for it 
seemed an evidence of success. But I soon 
found that I had to wheedle and flatter and 
appeal to the vanity of customers. This 
disgusted me. I had a good deal of leisure 
time. To employ it, I began to write—” 

“Aha!” cried the old man. “So your 
secret is out at last—your carefully-guarded 
secret, my young friend. You ‘began to 
write’.”’ 

The other smiled wanly. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, 
“and what was worse, I kept it up. I made 
it my first consideration and my employer’s 
business a secondary one. The people who 
came to be photographed seemed like in- 
truders. I came to hate them and their 
senseless vanities because they interrupted 
me in my work.” 

He looked up quickly. ‘Of course,” he 
said, “I was not such an idiot as to let all 
this be seen. I tried to do my duty and, if 
I neglected my work, it was not so egre- 
giously as my words might indicate. I am 
telling you how I felt—” 

“T understand,” said the old man, gently. 
“T understand, my son.” 

“There is little more to say,” the young 
man concluded. “My employer found some 
of my work one day and read it—and 
laughed at me. I flew into a rage and left 
him. Moreover, it aroused my pride in a 
very silly fashion. I felt ashamed to tell my 
parents why I had given up my position. 
They supposed that I had failed to give 
satisfaction and though they said nothing, 
I knew it grieved them. 

“And so I came away—to this city. I 
have been here four years. I have rejection 
slips from every magazine in the country. 
I have worked at a hundred things, but 
mostly I have starved in hall bedrooms. 
Sometimes I have been able to forget the 
world in the joy of my little creations. At 
first they seem quite grand, but in a few 
days they grow flat and futile. Then I am 
bitterly self-contemptuous and conscious of 
my poverty. Last month I sold a story to 
a second-class magazine. It was quite a 
god-send. I sent some little presents home 
and paid my debts. The last of it went for 
that orchid—” 

‘‘Ah, yes,” said the old man, as the other 
paused. “The orchid—and the memory! 
That brings us back te the woman, does it 
not?’ 
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“She lives in my little home town,” said 
the other. ‘She is very fond of orchids. I 
used to send to the city for them. It was 
my one extravagance. And it was the 
greatest pleasure that my life has ever 
known to watch her eyes light with appre- 
ciation as I brought them to her. She has 
always had faith in me—since we were 
children. She is the only one—besides the 
editors—who has read the things I write. 
Her letters have kept me from suicide some- 
times, I think. But that is over now—” 

“Did she lose faith at last?” the old man 
asked. 

The young man faced hit, almost 
resentfully. ‘Gertrude is not that kind,” he 
said. ‘‘No, it is I—I, who have lost faith 
in myself. I haven’t answered her letters 
for a year now.” 

“And does she still write?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, brokenly. 
“She writes just as usual. But I do not 
open her letters. I have fifty of them now. 
I am afraid—” 

“Afraid of what?”’ the old man asked, 
astonished and perplexed. 

“Of my own weakness,” said the other. 
“Many a time I have said, ‘I will go back 
and marry her.’ When my check came for 
the story, I almost did. But I must not. 
She is a real woman and I—I am only an 
excuse for a man. It would not be right. 
Yet it is a great temptation when I am 
very lonely and tired—just the thought of 
her blessed sympathy, her sustaining love. 
You don’t know how I long just for the com- 
fort of her presence, sometimes— 

“Perhaps,” he mused, half satirically, 
“perhaps, in my humble way, I am some- 
thing of a hero after all.” 

The old man arose and put both hands on 
the other’s shoulders. 

“My young friend,” he said, “you are 
more than a hero. You area martyr. Life 
is very cruel to such as you. The world is 
not made for fine men because the great 
masses of the people are of a cruder mold. 
And it is the more cruel because you could 
live quite happily on very little—and live 
worthily, too, for you would produce fine 
works.” 

“Perhaps,” said the young man. “I 
have often thought so. I have never asked 
much of life: just enough to live quietly 
with Gertrude; to buy her a flower, some- 
times, and a book for us both: to go now 
and then to the theater and be free for what 
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I love best. The world might be very 
beautiful. Yes, it seems cruel, as you say. 
But life is life. One must not complain, 
especially when, as tonight, the world is 
happy. One should not think too much of 
one’s self.” 

“T am an old man,” said his host, “‘and 
my life is nearly done. But I should have 
deemed it incomplete without tonight— 
and you. I have met many men and women 
whom the world calls great. Perhaps it 
may help you a little te know that I have 
met no braver spirit; no truer, finer gentle- 
man than you.” 

The young man sprang to his feet. He 
grasped the old man’s right hand in both of 
his own and pressed it convulsively. 

They stood for a moment, silent, both too 
greatly moved for speech. Then the old 
man said: “This morning I saw in a paper 
that they are hunting for a lost heir. A 
man who went to Australia many years ago 
came back here, to his native place, to die. 
He had a considerable fortune and no one 
to whom he could leave it, except a nephew 
of whom he had lost all trace. And now 
they are searching for him.” 

He leaned forward and laid a hand 
lightly on that of his guest. 

“All of the time you were telling me your 
story,” he said, “I thought of that old man; 
of his useless thousands lying in the bank— 
and his nephew, wandering, perhaps, in 
poverty. Then I thought of myself. I am 
without kin. When I die my little fortune 
will go to a number of institutions that do 
not need it especially. And in the mean- 
time it does small good because it is not 
enough for any great charity. But it might 
make someone quite happy—somebody, for 
instance—like you.” 

“No, no,” the young man interrupted 
sharply. “You must not tempt me like 
that. No, no.” 

“Think of the pleasure it would give me, 
my son,” the old man argued, ‘“‘to see you 
young people united: to know that you 
were content—you two that have been so 
bravely steadfast. Is it not a sin that you 
should be breaking your hearts when 
money which would heal them lies idle? 
There is ample for you and for me and for 
helping the folk who appeal to me, worthily. 
Come, listen to reason, my friend. There 
are so many ways of looking at things.” 

“You are very good—and wise,” the 
young man answered, “but I must not 
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listen to you. It may be that I should—for 
her sake. But I cannot. I must learn to 
stand on my feet; to make my own way. 
Can’t you see? I must either do that—or 
die.” 

He arose with a resolute movement and 
stood, very straight, before his host. “And 
now I must go,” he said. “It is quite late. 
But I will come back—sometimes, when I 
am lonely.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the old 
man sadly. “But it seems a great pity—a 
very great pity.” 

The young man held out his hand. 

“Wait a moment,” said the other. “T 
have a little Christmas token here I wish 
to give you.”’ He took from his wall an ex- 
quisitely framed copy of Burne-Jones’ 
“Hope” and wrapped it in a newspaper. 

‘““May it prove a symbol,” he cried, as he 
pressed the young man’s hand. ‘You must 
come again, very soon, for I, too, am lonely; 
and, if you wait too long—I may be gone.” 

“T trust not,” said the young man, fer- 
vently. “Not for many, many years. And 
now, God bless and keep you and—good 
night.” 

He rushed away. The old man’s eyes 
followed him, misty and full of yearning. 
Bells were chiming the midnight hour. 
From a house nearby came the high, sweet 
clarion of a woman’s voice, uplifted in a 
Christmas carol. At the foot of the hill 
some young Italian troubadours went about 
with guitar and mandolin, singing passion- 
ate love-ditties of the South. 


It was the dawn of Christmas day. To 
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the old man it seemed fantastically unreal— 
the evening that had just passed. He saw 
the young man cross the hilltop and stand 
at the edge of the descent. 

Slowly he dropped into the shadows and 
was gone—this strange young guest, this 
youth, misunderstood by the world, even 
as One Other had been; untempted in his 
desperate need, clinging to his ideal con- 
ception, bearing his cross so bravely and 
with bitterness toward none! 

For a time the old man sat very still, his 
head drooped forward. A sense of gray, 
helpless desolation weighed him down. 
His mind groped blindly for an answer to 
the problem of his heart—the problem of 
Youth and Art and Love in their eternal 
battle with the world. 

After a while he arose and went to his 
writing table. His thought fared to the 
office of a great magazine where a man he 
had known and befriended in youth sat at a 
carved mahogany desk—a celebrated man 
before whom many bowed low, but to whom 
the old minister wrote: 


“My DEAR SAM: Have patience with me, 
for I have discovered another Genius. I want 
you to give him a chance—every chance in 
the world that you can. His name—” 


Here the writer paused in sudden con- 
sternation and looked at the orchid in a 
vase on his mantel. 

It was not much of a clue. 

“But you will come back,” he said, with 
a smile at the moonlit hill. 

And in his heart there was peace. 











THE CANDLE 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


White and intact upon the shelf it stood; 
Nor harm it did the world, nor any good: 
But when in flame its life away was worn, 


It made a sick child’s room seem less forlorn. 
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HEIR quarrel began on the day of 
the big automobile race. Olaf Larsen, 
in his wheel chair, had stationed him- 

self well out by the roadway in front of the 
Infirmary when the new German attendant 
saw him and proceeded to pull him back to 
a safe position against the fence. 

“You mustn’t block up the road, Ole.” 
He knew it made the Swede angry to be 
called “Ole.” “You might schtop the 
whole race alretty.” 

‘Ay were not in the road,” Olaf objected. 
“Don’t you tank those fellows know how to 
steer?” 

“But they may haf an accident any- 
where,’ the German objected. “You haf 
no idea how quick they pass yet.” 

“Ay haf as much idea as you haf, you fat- 
head,” Olaf resentfully maintained. “Ay 
see dem go by efery day.” 

Little by little he edged his way down to 
his old position, only to be brought back by 
the attendant who perched on the fence 
beside him. So the two men viewed the 
race together. 

It was a great day for the inmates of the 
County House, for this was a race, past 
their very door, which had been heralded 
all over the country and which great crowds 
had gathered from near and far to watch. 
Every inmate not actually bedridden was 
on hand to view the sight at close range. 

Soon the road was cleared and the racing 
machines, bearing great numerals, flashed 
by in quick succession. By the time they 
passed on the second lap, Olaf and the Ger- 
man had each picked out a winner. Olaf 


chose Number Seven for reasons of his own, 
but the German timed them all by his big 





silver watch and shouted, “I bet you 
Number Four wins the race yet. She makes 


‘the lap in twenty minutes, alretty.” 


“She ban no faster than Number Seven,”’ 
stoutly defended the Swede, and he urged 
on the driver of his favorite with quavering 
cheers whenever he passed. But there 
came a period of vain waiting with many 
anxious peerings up the long stretch of 
boulevard. Number Seven never passed 
again. It was lying on its side in an orchard 
just beyond a sharp turn in the road. But 
Number Four passed and repassed as regu- 
larly as the hand on the German’s old 
watch approached the twenty minute mark, 
and on each occasion he offensively thrust 
the time-piece before Olaf’s eyes. 

“And vat did I told you?” he shouted 
when his car finally finished ahead of all the 
others. 

“You told me too much,” rejoined Olaf, 
watching the procession of thousands of 
automobiles which poured into the boule- 
vard now that the race was over. ‘Ay ban 
tired of your Dutch chatter.’ 

“Dutch!” the attendant protested. 
haf you to know I’m Cherman!” 

“And efery potty knows that Cherman is 
tree times worse than Dutch,’ retorted the 
Swede, wheeling away to join a group of old 
men on the steps who were discussing the 
race. 

Hostilities, thus begtin, continued frem 
month to month until the German and the 
Swede were known for sworn enemies and 
could not pass each other without an inter- 
change of sarcasm. 

It had been a lonely year for Olaf. He 
missed the occasional visits of his nephew 
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He knew that he would not be missed for some time. If he was not caught and taken back, he 
could reach his nephew's cottage in time 
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The Escape: 


and namesake who had gone back to Sweden 
for a visit early in the spring. But on the 
first Sunday in December young Olaf ap- 
peared at the Infirmary and with him, to see 
their uncle, he brought Christine, his flaxen- 
haired bride. The memory of this sweet- 
faced girl who had expressed a wish that the 
old uncle might live with them instead of 
being cared for by strangers—a wish de- 
ferred by her thrifty husband until such 
time as they should finish paying for their 
suburban cottage—had lived with him all 
the week. 

On the Saturday afternoon following their 
visit Olaf was surprised by the appearance 
of another caller, a real-estate dealer named 
Galway. Once in the years before rheuma- 
tism had gripped him and bound him to the 
servitude of a wheel chair he had done a 
long job of carpenter work for Galway, who 
had induced him to take a piece of country 
property for pay instead of the cash he had 
earned. They were useless lots to Galway, 
far from a car line and the main road, and 
they had proved still more useless to the 
Swede, for soon after he acquired them he 
was compelled to give up work. Then, 
when his money gave out and he found him- 
self a cripple, there was nothing left for him 
but to go to the Infirmary, as the county 
poor-house was called. Since then his 
nephew had come from Sweden, but he was 
only a young fellow who had his own way 
tomake. However, he had managed to pay 
the small taxes every year until the last, 
when he was away. 

Olaf at first had liked to think that he 
owned some real estate, even if it was non- 
productive, but as the years went by and it 
was only a source of expense, he had grown 
to feel that he had been cheated by Galway 
and that the land always would be worthless. 

On this Saturday afternoon Olaf was in a 
bad humor. He had just quarreled with 
the German, from which passage at arms he 
had come off worsted, and was sitting on the 
porch in gloomy meditation when an auto- 
mobile stopped at the gate. Looking up as 
a man stepped out, he saw that it was Mr. 
Galway who approached him. Olaf did not 
know whether it was a chance encounter or 
an intentional visit, but the real estate man 
passed him a cigar and entered into a 
desultory conversation. 

“By the way, Larsen, did you ever do 
anything with that land I sold you?” he 
asked, finding a seat on the railing. 
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‘“Nottings,” growled the old man. ‘What 
on erd could ay do wid it?” 

“T thought some one might have bought 
it for grazing purposes.” 

““Ay guess somebody use it for grazing 
purposes all right, but dey don’t ask me 
nottings about it.”” The Swede’s tone was 
bitter and even the fragrance of the unaccus- 
tomed cigar could not sweeten his temper. 

“‘That’s too bad, Larsen,’’ conciliated the 
other man. 

“You skinned me on dose lots,’’ the old 
man went on, growing angry at the remem- 
brance.' “If my nephew hadn’t paid the 
taxes for me ay would have let dem go back 
long before. He might better saved his 
money. Ay lose dem now any way.” 

“Why didn’t he pay them this last year?” 
the agent inquired. 

“He ban in Sweden. How did you know 
he didn’t pay dem?” Olaf asked, suspi- 
ciously. 

“O, I saw them advertised,” the agent 
answered, lightly. ‘The land has been a 
white elephant on your hands anyway. Of 
course it’s a good ways from town.” 

“You didn’t talk about no wite elephant 
wen you got me to take dem,” the Swede 
rejoined vindictively. “Dey’re no furder 
from town dan dey were seven year ago.” 

J. E. Galway having gained the infor- 
mation that he desired, hastily made his 
departure and Olaf still kept his bad humor. 
He brooded over his wrongs all the rest of 
the afternoon. A parting taunt from the 
German attendant that night decided him. 
He would stand this tyranny no longer. 
He would run away! 

The next morning very early one could 
have heard a faint grating of gravel between 
the cedar hedges bordering the roadway to 
the Infirmary and a moment later could 
have seen a wheel-chair emerge stealthily 
from out the shadow and turn toward the 
distant city. The old man propelling the 
chair left the protecting hedge-rows with 
an anxious glance backward and started 
down the boulevard, wheeling as fast as his 
hands could move. There was a set look 
on his face and he muttered crossly, turning 
his head often for a hurried glance behind. 

“Ay tank you won’t pick on me any more, 
you old fat-head!’’ he mumbled. 

He was very angry, was Olaf Larsen; 
angry with the fate which condemned him 
to the dependency of a wheel-chair instead 
of the stout legs that had carried him over 
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many a rugged pathway, angry with Galway 
whose visit had brought up bitter memories, 
and especially angry with the attendant 
who had authority over him. He knew 
that the superintendent was in another 
part of the state attending a convention, 
so the time was propitious for escape. He 
looked up at the gray sky that just began 
to show a tinge of red. He would not be 
missed for some time. If he was not caught 
and taken back he could reach his nephew’s 
cottage in time. It was a long ride but he 
knew where they lived, just off the boule- 
vard on the edge of the city. Their cottage 
had white roses growing over the front, 
Christine had told him, and there were two 
large cherry-trees in the yard. She had 
also told him about the garden they had 
planted. Olaf wondered if he could help 
a little with the garden. He might be useful 
to Christine. Young Olaf had done well to 
go back to Sweden to find a wife. 

The old man had not been so far in many 
long years—not since the boulevard had 
been built. Off to the left he looked down 
upon a distant town, sleeping among the 
soft foliage of many trees growing greener as 
the light advanced. There were very few 
houses on the boulevard for it had been put 
through along the foot-hills only a short 
time before, and building had followed the 
old county-road with its street-car that 
paralleled it below. 

The old man pushed along in the cool 
morning breeze, making good speed con- 
sidering his vehicle and low power. He 
pulled out of his pocket some pieces of 
bread and meat which he had managed to 
secure and now and then he would take 
time to bite off a mouthful. Along the road 
on the upper side were unvarying acres of 
pasturage spreading over the very tops of 
the rounded hills with soft unbroken ver- 
dure just changing to winter’s green from 
the pale tan of a rainlesssummer. The old 
man breathed deep whiffs as he labored 
past. He liked the smell of the fields. 
They made him think of his boyhood days 
in the old country. But as the sun of a 
typical winter day in California climbed 
higher he was obliged to stop for a few 
minutes and rest. The road was unfamiliar, 
but he knew that he must be nearly oppo- 
site the land that had proved so worthless 
to him. He would know it by the outline 
of the hills behind and by the great oak 
that spread its branches over the end lot. 





Pushing back his old felt from his per- 
spiring forehead, he puffed along. Soon he 
rubbed his eyes in amazement. He surely 
could not have reached the outskirts of the 
city so soon, but here were houses springing 
up all around. It was a new district but 
streets were macadamized, sidewalks were 
in, and a new car track had been laid, a 
branch from the main line which ran along 
the county-road. In the place of bare, 
wind-swept fields, as he remembered them, 
there was a flourishing suburb and where, 
O where were his lost lots that would revert 
to the state and then be sold for taxes! Why 
didn’t Galway know their value, for he 
must have kept track of the city’s growth? 
Of course he knew! That was the reason of 
his visit the other day! Galway hadn’t 
come up there to distribute cigars for noth- 
ing. He was a schemer! He had always 
been a schemer, and was scheming now! 

The old man drew up before a grassy 
stretch which rolled from the boulevard 
overlooking the lower slope, and even the 
blue bay beyond. He knew it for his own. 
On the corner lot, under the out-reaching 
branches of Olaf’s own oak, an impertinent 
little real-estate office reared its gables, all 
painted over in great letters to proclaim 
its use. The huge black print which spelled 
the name “J. E. Galway and Co.” looked 
red to Olaf—he was so angry. Puffing with 
the exertion, he pulled himself up to the 
curbing directly across from this building 
in front of a similar office—tangible signs of 
a recent boom in that vicinity. An agent, 
waiting for Sunday investors, sauntered out 
to see what the old man wanted. 

“You look pretty tired and warm,” he said, 
kindly. ‘“‘Don’t you want me to push you 
into the shade of the office while you rest?” 

‘‘Ay ban tired and ay been hot,”’ admitted 
Olaf as he was pushed around the corner 
into the shade. ‘“‘How long since dis town 
was built?” 

“Most of the houses have gone up during 
the last year. They only iately put the 
street-car up here and we’re in the annexed 
district now.” 

“Does dat scoundrel, Galway, know dis?” 

“You bet he does. He’s made more 
money out of this boom than any of us.”’ 

“Rascal!” exclaimed the old man, ‘and 
he came to see me wit’ a cigar and talk about 
a wite elephant.” 

“What’s he done to you?” The rival 
agent became interested. 
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“Ay owned a piece of land here, once,” 
cautiously began the old man, “and ay 
couldn’t keep up the taxes.” 

“That’s too bad, but perhaps you could 
still buy it back if the state didn’t take it 
over too long ago. How many years is it 
since you paid them?” 

“My nephew, Olaf, he pay dem efery 
year till the last.” 

“Are you sure they were paid right up to 
last fall?” inquired the agent. 

“Olaf, he say so.” 

“Then, my good man, you still have a 
chance. They are only delinquent.” 

The old man’s eyes brightened. 

“‘Ay must see Olaf. Dey might be wort 
a few hundred dollars, maybe.” 

“Where is your land? The lowest lot 
around here is worth a thousand dollars.” 

“You tank so?” The old man’s voice 
was incredulous. ‘My lots are yust across 
the street. Ay have ten of dem if ay can 
get dem back.” 

‘Man alive, you’re in luck!” declared the 
other. “I thought Galway had an option 
on them and was just holding them for 
higher prices. Do you want to sell them?” 
Olaf’s excited face grew shrewd. ‘“‘Ay might.” 

“My firm will buy them if you can pro- 
duce a clear title. We'd like to get ahead of 
Galway. You know what his scheme was, 
don’t you? He intended to bid in your 
property as soon as it was advertised. 
Where have you been living all this time?” 
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“Ay live up the road a piece,” cautiously 
answered the old man. ‘Ay go to visit 
my nephew, Olaf, today. Dat looks like 
Olaf, now getting off the car. Maybe he 
come out to see the lots. It is Olaf and 
Christine!”’ 

They watched the young man and a fair- 
haired girl as they left the car and walked 
to Galway’s office. The man stood talking 
to Galway in the door until the Swede on 
the opposite side of the street grew impa- 
tient and hailed them. They looked in 
amazement at the occupant of the wheel- 
chair, then all three made their way across 
the road. 

““Ay ban on my way to your house, Olaf,” 
the uncle explained, ‘‘and ay stop here 
to sell my lots. This gentleman he buys 
the whole ten. What do you tink dey 
are wort?” He put the question to the 
friendly real estate agent, ignoring Galway. 

“My firm will give you ten thousand 
dollars for them,’’ he answered. 

Galway turned and sauntered back 
toward his own office, but the Swede could 
not resist calling after him: 

“Ay tank you better move your shanty 
off, Galway.” 

They started down the boulevard, a 
strange little procession of three. The sun 
was still warm, but old Olaf did not mind it, 
for Christine was shading him with her pink 
parasol and young Olaf was pushing the 
wheel-chair toward home. 








The “Painted Cave” of Santa Cruz Island 


By ELIZABETH A. WARD 


Dim, tranquil vistas, wrapped in colors soft, 
Ledge-bordered crystal floor, sea lions’ lair, 
Awed antiphon of bird-mates high aloft: 


A temple where the sea withdraws for prayer. 
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AMERICA’S UNHORSED KNIGHT 
—AND HIs LADY 


By ZENAS E. BLACK 
Author of: Honk and Bronc; Southwesterly by the Lone Star 


et picture was printed in a weekly 
paper, down in Texas. He wore the 
full regalia of the range: soft hat 
with carved leather band, figured handker- 
chief loosely knotted round his neck, the in- 
evitable “44,” with a significant rope and 
riding gloves beside him. His face was 
hardly beautiful enough for a movie hero— 
you can see for yourself, for the picture is 
somewhere hereabouts. Yet five hundred 
women considered marrying him, or some- 
body like him. For under his picture was 
the legend: “‘A Live Unmarried Plainview 
Cowboy. Name Furnished On Application.” 

The applications came promptly: more 
than five hundred letters in six weeks from 
women in almost every state in the Union. 
These letters came from farmers’ daughters, 
with the inevitable “R. F. D. No. 1,” or 
whatever number it chanced to be, on the 
envelope; from “society belles’? who pro- 
fessed themselves disgusted with the banali- 
ties of their butterfly routine; from widows 
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who were willing to try married life anew; 
from stenographers and clerks writing 
from within the prison walls of skyscrapers 
—almost every class and type of woman 
were represented in that little deluge of 
responses to the cowboy’s portrait. 

Said a St. Louis girl: ‘The picture of 
that cowpuncher thrilled me far more than 
all the men I have ever met in this town.” 
A Chicago stenographer wrote: ‘The 
picture of your virile, wholesome man, liv- 
ing the real—namely, the outdoor—life, 
impressed strongly this particular suscepti- 
ble feminine heart and it would please me very 
much to get in touch with him or some other 
genuine Westerner.” ‘I want a man who, 
in addition to loving an outdoor life, is also 
interested somewhat in books, etc.,’’ wrote 
one. ‘‘What I want is a real man, but he 
must be educated, refined and good look- 
ing,’ explained another. The sentiment of 
the majority was expressed in the confession 
of one who wrote: “I have never seen 
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anyone who appeals to me so much as does 
even the picture of a Western boy.” 

What romantic dreams of “the world’s 
last cavalier,” the cowboy, lay back of these 
letters? How much was this eagerness 
prompted by a movie-fostered belief that 
the knighthood of the plains is still in flower? 
As a matter of fact, that age of American 
chivalry is practically over. The big ranch 
is being cut up into hundreds of small farms 
and stock-farms and the lariat now serves 
as skipping rope for children. And now 
that his race is run, America is awakening 
to the fact that the cowpuncher was our 
foremost constructive soldier, a fearless, 
chivalric, elemental and interesting type, 
belonging to a useful “chivalry” which has 
played a vital part in the development of 
this nation—a chivalry which wore sombre- 
ros instead of steel casques, soft wool shirts 
and ‘“‘chaps”’ instead of glittering mail, and 
which no Cervantes need smile away. 

“The changing and romantic West of the 
early days lives mainly in story and song,” 
says A. L. Lomax, of the University of 
Texas, in the preface to his collection of 
cowboy ballads. “The last figure to vanish 
is the cowboy, the animating spirit of the 
vanishing era. He sits his horse easily as 
he rides through a wide valley, enclosed by 
mountains, clad in the hazy purple of com- 
ing night—with his face turned steadily 
down:the long, long road, ‘the road that the 
sun goes down.’ Dauntless, reckless, with- 
out the unearthly purity of Sir Galahad 
though as gentle to a pure woman as King 
Arthur, he is truly a knight of the twentieth 
century. A vagrant puff of wind shakes a 
corner of the crimson handkerchief knotted 
loosely at his throat; the thud of his pony’s 
feet mingling with his spurs is borne back; 
and as the careless, gracious, lovable figure 
disappears over the divide, the breeze brings 
back to the ears, faint and far yet cheery 
still, the refrain of a cowboy song: 


‘Whoopee ti yi, git along, little dogies; 
It’s my misfortune and none of your own. 
Whoopee ti yi, git along, little dogies; 
For you know that Wyoming will be your new 
home.’ ” 


The unique figure of the cowboy appeared 
on the horizon at the logical point in the 
economic evolution of the United States. 
Immediately after the Civil War a mighty 
unrest pervaded the ranks of American 
youth. They were a generation nearer than 


America’s Unhorsed Knight—and His Lady: 
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we to knightly forefathers who had be- 
leaguered castles, marched against the 
Saracens at Jerusalem, and tilted in the 
mélées of bloody tournaments. Some of 
them had listened to heroic sires recount 
their “derring does” in the conflicts with 
England and Mexico. The blood of others 
yet boiled from the furnace of the war of 
the Rebellion. The hard times in the North 
and the poverty in the South meant much 
prosaic toil for everyone. Their fathers 
had had enough of wars and adventure; the 
sons yearned lustily for a life with a quicker 
measure. The early cattle barons of the 
plains called them to a new knight-errantry. 
The ranges of the “golden West’’ were ripe 
for a harvest of beef but the laborers were 
few. Gold-hunters, Indian fighters, scouts, 
trappers and buffalo slayers brought back 
thrills of delectable dangers. Uncle Sam 
was seeking to subdue a new country, much 
of which had been unexplored. Is it any 
wonder that the youth of the East—sons 
of Yankees and Rebels alike—set out alone 
or organized crusades in search of the “‘gory 
trail?” 

Wonderful were their lives. Wild riding 
and reskless hunting over the trailless 
desert, the landmarkless plain and the 
hostile mountain with Death always lurk- 
ing near in the form of the redskin, or a leak 
in a canteen, a sudden blizzard, in the 
stumble of a speeding pony, the fangs of the 
dread rattlesnake, the attack of wild ani- 
mals or the frenzied stampede of tame—all 
these and many more dangers were the 
daily program of the pioneer who rode after 
cattle. 

Your cowboy with his trusty “‘six-shooter” 
was as worthy a marksman as Scott’s 
“Locksley” with his good “long bow.” 
His “calico” pony was as faithful and far 
more fleet than the gaudily furnished war- 
horses of the knights of old. And the cow- 
boy knight, unlike the ancient cavalier, was 
acquainted with soap, and never wore his 
netherwear until it was ready to drop off. 
While he was also vulgar and profane, these 
habits took on with him an epic quality 
and were not repulsive, ‘seeming only to 
accentuate the freedom of his world. From 
his courtly demeanor on the few occasions 
when ladies chanced to be present, no one 
could imagine the cowboys indulging in 
drunkenness and foul-mouthedness to such 
a degree that women would be forced to 
leave the dinner table at a certain point— 
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the conditions which existed around the 
banquet-boards of the brave days of old. 

Like the storied chivalry of the medieval 
ages, the rangeland had a heraldry all its 
own—the heraldry of blazing irons rather 
than emblazoned coats-of-arms. For the 
cattle had to be branded, notwithstanding 
the classic instance of an Eastern girl 
who thought the practice cruel and sug- 
gested to a certain stockman that he dis- 
tinguish his steers by affixing a bow of pink 
ribbon to their horns. The list of brands 
included almost every imaginable design — 
hearts, clubs, diamonds, but no spades nor 
in fact any mark that savored of agriculture. 

The cowboy was usually contented, and 
his happy-go-lucky race seldom included a 
pessimist, although many of them were 
“disinherited knights.” His gala occa- 
sions were few, but when they did come he 
played as hard as he had worked. Largely- 
attended roping contests—corresponding to 
the ancient tourneys—were a pleasure until 
state legislatures edicted against them as 
“being dangerous to the riders and cruel to 
the mounts and steers.”” An amusement 
that resembled even more the knightly 
tournament was the practice of riding at 
full speed by a row of posts and endeavoring 
to secure as many as possible of the rings 
dangling on the point of a spear presented 
in the old style. (Silly, you say, but how 
about the useless bloodshed of that older 
tournament?) 

The punchers would gather from ranches 
hundreds of miles distant to attend dances, 
and these diversions were topics of conver- 
sation for months afterward. Rare were 
their trips “back to civilization’’—usually 
for supplies or to market with cattle. Then, 
like the soldier, the sailor and all other 
classes accustomed to solitude, hardships 
and dangers, the cowboy made the most of 
his vacation. Often he went in for nights of 
carousing, drunkenness and gambling, but 
he was no more intemperate than the 
knights over whom dry history is touched 
with eloquence. 

The car of progress moves only at the 
sacrifice of primitive beauty and charm and 
picturesque types of people. The demands 
of ever-increasing population for a larger 
food-supplying area are restless and re- 
sistless. The steel antennae of railroads 
penetrated cowland, bringing with them 
markets and doing away with the crusades 
with complaining herds up the “‘old trails” 





to northern shipping points. The railroads 
also brought many “‘nestors”’ or “‘grangers,”’ 
and precipitated a long and bitter struggle 
between the would-be agriculturists and 
the cattle baron and his minions. And just 
as the ranks of the earlier knights were 
vanquished by the advent of gunpowder, 
just as the shaggy buffalo fled before 
America’s red man, and just as the Indian 
surlily relinquished his hunting grounds to 
the herds of the ranchman with his valiant 
vaqueros, so did the later booted and 
spurred cavaliers in time reluctantly sur- 
render their possessions to the shoe-shod 
man with the plow and hoe. It is the as- 
cending scale of all material development— 
the tent or tepee of the hunter, the un- 
painted shack of the herder, the comfort- 
able home of the farmer, who feeds the 
most. 

What became of the puncher brigade? 
Some left Texas a few years ago for South 
America—a 11,000-mile trip in search of 
days and conditions that are no more. 
They are now straggling back, lamenting 
that South America handles her cattle on 
foot! A few cowboys have gone on the 
stage, and many have “joined out” with 
“Wild West” shows and circuses. In recent 
years a large number have found lucrative 
employment in posing for the “movies.” 
A considerable percentage of the automobile 
drivers of the West were recruited from 
their ranks. The desire to “ride and ever to 
ride,” the fascination of rapid motion and 
the element of danger have placed the 
goggles of the auto-race-meet driver over 
the eyes of many cowboys. A few, a very 
few, sought the cities, and may be found 
boxed up in mahogany cases in the “‘in- 
nards” of skyscrapers. Here and there is 
one who has gone into the real-estate busi- 
ness and is “boosting”? the agricultural 
possibilities of dry or irrigated lands with as 
much emotion and enthusiasm as Horace 
of old who, when sated with the metropoli- 
tan banalities of Rome, sang of the glories 
of the farm and the “back to the land” 
movement. 

But the majority of the punchers adopted 
the profession of their conquerors—which is 
not an uncommon thing in history. Many 
of them also adopted the daughters of the 
once-despised ‘“‘grangers.” Perhaps their 
natures are changed but most of them will 
tell you that the “‘housed, married West”’ is 
not so repulsive after all. Fierce Vikings, 
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Under his picture was the legend: “‘A live unmarried Plainview cowboy. Name furnished on application.” 
Five hundred letters in six weeks came from women in almost every state in the Union 
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after conquering the seas from the Arctic 
to Africa, became farmers of England and 
peasants of France. The grandees of Spain 
found coffee-raising more profitable than 
searching for the gold of the Incas, and the 
British cavaliers discovered the “‘blue bird” 
in the tobacco plantations of Virginia. 
Greatest in his unseating by a worthy op- 
ponent is the history of ‘America’s un- 
horsed knight.” He was a true son of Uncle 


Sam, and instead of moping and being a 
“quitter,” he had that handy adaptability 
and capacity of American manhood to do 
the things that are most needed. 

At times, perhaps, there comes to him a 
longing for the old knight-errant days. As 
he tosses the skipping-rope for his children 
or grandchildren, who knows but that he 
feels a half-smothered desire to coil it into 
the potent lariat? Perhaps the crude 
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“nature-faking’”’ cowboys of the stage, the 
circus, the photoplay and story cause a 
twitching of disgust to permeate his bowed, 
rheumatic legs, and he longs to show the 
world a true sample of the rangeland life. 
Perchance he gazes wistfully at his favorite 
saddle of the vanished days, with its 
rope-worn horn and thorn-scarred leather, 
now hanging in dusty disuse out in the 
automobile shed, and murmurs under his 
breath with the cowboy poet: 


“T want free life, and I want fresh air, 
And I long for the canter after the cattle; 
The crack of the whip like shots in a battle—” 


There is a general belief in many sections 
that the picturesque cowboy is still extant. 
The ambitious young writer of the East is 
greatly disconcerted when he comes West 
in search of lurid local color and finds the 
“honk” instead of the “‘bronc,” and the 
businesslike stock farmer instead of the 
romantic rancher. Youngsters of the North 
who have been thrilled by motion pictures 
or by yellow or blood-red stories of cowboy 
life in Sunday supplements or cheap “Wild 
West” novels, write to the postmasters of 
sedate Western towns, asking to be put in 
touch with some ranchman who “wants to 
hire cowboys.”’ Many a letter comes to the 
mayor of some town out in the West, writ- 
ten by a romance-hungry “miss” in a dis- 
tant section who desires the address of a 
“real, real cowboy.” Such letters are 
sources of great amusement to the natives, 
for more than likely the favorite phrase 
with the commercial club of that ambitious 
village is: ‘Ten acres under irrigation in 
our county will now support a family 
whereas under the old régime they furnished 
sustenance only for a steer.” 

Let none of the ladies who want a cowboy 
for a husband bemoan the fact that the old 
régime is over. Even if pioneer Western 
life, with the passing of its principal figure— 
the dashing and picturesque cowboy—has 
seemed to have lost some of its metric 
measure, there is still imprinted on the 
hearts of the bluff Westerners who have 
taken his place that reverential chivalry 
and respect for women that made him 
famous. Besides, while the ranch was an 
exciting place to visit, it was not much as a 
home. Hard indeed was it for the women 
on the isolated ranches to keep the peach- 
bloom on their cheeks from blowing. Wo- 
men have been referred to as “‘the cream and 
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sugar in the black and bitter coffee of the 
cow camp,” but what was left of the poor 
cream and sugar after they had colored and 
sweetened the coffee? 

Let no woman think that our portion of 
the country no longer offers opportunity of 
becoming a heroine. The housewife who 
carefully keeps the “‘cruse of oil from wast- 
ing” while her husband is painfully learning 
the mysteries of irrigation and ‘‘dry farm- 
ing” has achieved fully as much as the 
bravest ‘“‘derring does’’ of the gun-bedecked 
cow-girl on her mustang pony. Even in 
dry farming love will find a way while the 
bachelor agriculturist, without the sym- 
pathy of a wife or the assistance of her 
“butter and egg money,”’ will often quit in 
disgust and return to the East howling 
mournful Jeremiads about the country he 
has left. 

And the Westerners appreciate their 
helpmeets. In a store out in a small plains 
town the other day a hulking, double- 
fisted man and his little wife were looking 
over some goods. She found what she 
wanted, but said: “I don’t believe we can 
afford this.” “Yes, we can,” replied the 
big fellow tenderly; ‘‘we can afford anything 
you want. You helped make this money, 
and you are going to help enjoy it just as 
long as it lasts.” 

The young lady school-teacher is a most 
potent factor in the civilization of this 
domain, and the West loves her for it. 
Especially do the young men of this section 
love her. The writer has in mind one county 
in the Panhandle of Texas which boasts 
the unique record of never having employed 
a “schoolmarm” for a year without her 
marrying or receiving a proposal of marriage. 
(Normal school papers please copy!) 

The West honestly laments the fact that 
it has more “‘Eveless Adams’”’ than any part 
of the United States. It points to Mass- 
achusetts with one-fourth more women than 
men, and then at the dances on the plains 
where “stag-partners” predominate, and 
sadly wipes away a tear of lonesomeness 
with its big red handkerchief. Leap year 
in the West is but a bitter reminder that 
there are not enough girls to go around. 
In the larger cities, even out here, the sit- 
uation is not so desperate, but what farmer- 
turned cowboy wants to be imprisoned in a 
grimy city when the open life under the 
clean, blue sky is calling him? 

Whatever highly-colored visions of the 


















The settler’s wife, a truer heroine than any 
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old knight-errantry of the West may linger 
in maiden minds, it is noteworthy that in 
the majority of the five hundred letters 
called forth by the picture of one cowboy 
the writers announced their willingness to 
become the wives of hard-working West- 
erners, though in many cases it meant 
leaving homes of luxury and forsaking be- 
loved associations for life under entirely 
new conditions. These letters go far to 
prove that not only are the spirit of romance 


and the taste for hardy adventure not de- 
cadent in the women of the United States 
but that love of ease, fear of hardships, un- 
willingness to break away from lifelong en- 
vironment have not yet dominated the 
women of the older settled sections to such 
an extent that they are to be blamed for 
any failure on the part of American men 
to press into the pioneer sections of the 
West where cheap lands still offer homes 
to those rich only in courage and industry. 
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Sunset Gets Into Line 


I Qncsxy7)/ EXT MONTH Sunset joins the company of modern magazines. 

=~? The old form, borrowed from the standard book, will be changed 
| to the distinctive magazine shape which has come into existence 
i) in recent years and which has been rapidly gaining ground in the 
~ favor of magazine readers. The publishers of Sunset are con- 
vinced, from investigation and from manifold statements of our readers, 
that the new form of magazine is the one the people want. A style of binding 
that permits the magazine to be opened flat upon the reading table or folded 
over on itself to suit the convenience of the reader, and a larger page permitting 
a better display of modern illustrative art—these are the advantages over the 
smaller book-bound style which, five years ago, still seemed, as to our fathers 
before us, the correct style in magazines. 





That day has definitely passed. The success of many widely read magazines 
in this country is largely due to the adoption of this new style, which, in truth, 
is not exactly new but is substantially the shape in which the English and Con- 
tinental magazines have prospered while magazines bound like books have 
failed to get solid footing. It is true that there are several estimable magazines 
in this country still published like books but it may be confidently predicted 
that they will yield eventually to the demand of the general reading public for 
the advantages of the new size. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO SUNSET READERS 


These advantages to Sunset Magazine are definite. Take our color pictures 
alone. We have some reputation for these brilliant reflections of our Western 
“land of living color."” But with a page three-fourths as large again, these color 
pictures will have actually twice the value to the public. The reproduction of 
these paintings is highly accurate and we have letters to show that in all parts 
of the country they have been taken from the magazine and used to brighten 
the homes of our readers, from well-furnished dwellings in New England to 
prospectors’ cabins in Alaska. Then, too, it is possible to use larger and hence 
clearer photographs to illustrate our text and to display them better upon 
larger pages. 

But if mere largeness in size were the object we would make our pages the 
size of the large magazines, what is known as the “Big Size.’ This is exactly 
what we are not doing. We have chosen the size adopted by the ‘American 
Magazine” as the ideal shape for the reader. It is large enough to give his eye 
just the easy, restful, and alluring prospect we are after, just the size that fills 
his eye at the distance at which he naturally looks at a book or paper, whereas 
if it were larger he could not see it all comfortably at one time; just the size to 
hold well in the hand or to fold over and put in his pocket, which, if the magazine 































































New Size in January 


were larger, he could not do. The new form of Sunset will thus be effective and 
companionable, two satisfying qualities in anything or anybody. 


WHO’S WHO IN 1916 


So much for the material size of the magazine. How about the size of its 
material? That, too, will show a larger growth, for the West’s own magazine 
is growing in the best and surest kind of growth. This announcement is con- 
cerned, not with details of circulation and advertising but with particulars of the 
editorial contents for 1916. Some idea of the worth of the magazine in its new 
form may be got from the list of those who will make it in the coming year. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, the most distinguished Westerner among the nation’s big 
men, will contribute, each month, commentaries on public affairs. Emerson 
Hough, Peter B. Kyne, Walter V. Woehlke, Hugh Johnson, Arno Dosch, Rufus 
Steele—all these western writers are financially interested in Sunset and their 
nationally popular stories and articles will enliven its pages through the year. 
These men believe that Sunset is destined to be increasingly a powerful factor 
in Western life and they will be actively engaged in realizing that ideal. Their 
associates in 1916 will be, among others: Harry Leon Wilson, Inez Haynes Gill- 
more, Stewart Edward White, Maximilian Foster, Robert Welles Ritchie, 
W. H. Bull, George Pattullo, Maynard Dixon, William R. Lighton, Edward 
Borein, Kennett Harris, Miriam Michelson, Arthur Cahill, Dane Coolidge, Louis 
Rogers, Herman Whitaker—can you doubt that these established magazine 
writers and artists can make the kind of a magazine that you will prize? 


“THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR” 


The features that have helped make Sunset the recognized magazine of the 
country west of the Rockies will be retained, such as its color pictures, greatly 
enhanced because of the greater opportunity afforded by the larger page; ‘“The 
Pulse of the Pacific,” elaborated with a large display of photographs of current 
events; economic articles setting forth authoritatively, and at the same time 
entertainingly, the great development facts and significance of the Sunset 
Country; “Interesting Westerners’’—people chosen at random from all grades 
of life in all the Western states whose personalities and daily work are of interest 
and value; richly illustrated articles reflecting the activities of America’s ““New 
Rialto,” the great moving-picture studios of southern California, where eighty 
per cent of the world’s films are being produced; special art studies of Pacific 
Coast beauty spots; regular collections of material interesting to the makers of 
the home in the West; descriptions of motoring on the rapidly increasing Pacific 
Coast boulevards and highways; helpful questions and answers in the Sunset 
Service Bureau and notes on Western development. 























TO GREET THE NEW YEAR 


The January number will be made ready for you in its new shape and size 
with the following features as a send-off in the improved order of things: 

To begin with, the color frontispiece, by W. H. Bull—and a fine spread of 
color it is!—presents what we believe is the finest painting of a cliff dwelling ever 
published, and we have seen a good many of them. This might be a Maxfield 
Parrish picture of some ruined castle in medieval Europe; the turrets and the 
battlements are there, survivors of an unrecorded age when the ancestors of the 
castle builders were doubtless wearing fur-skins in northern forests. There is 
another painting—a beauty spot on the brilliant Monterey coast in California. 

In January begins Henry C. Rowland’s virile story of the war-swept oceans 
—‘‘The Three Captains,” a red-blooded story of the ancient dangers of the deep 
made deadlier by the hatreds of nations in strife. The passion and peril of the 
great war envelops this story; cargoes of contraband, the stealthy submarine, 
heroism and love—of these taut and crimson threads Dr. Rowland has woven 
this thrilling tale. 

Equally important in the fiction of the year and added to the January con- 
tents to make them notable is the beginning of a series of tales of the far North- 
west by Emerson Hough, whose “Mississippi Bubble” and ‘54-40 or Fight’’ 
are American classics. The first story, “On His Own,” introduces Sergeant 
Claxton and Corporal Bray, two honest heroes of the lonely Canadian police. 
It is a gripping story of a man’s conquest of himself. 

Another story in this number is “Jnto Temptation,”” by James Fellom. 
The names of Henry C. Rowland and Emerson Hough are as household words 
to the eager readers of American fiction; probably you do not know the name of 
James Fellom. Read “Jnto Temptation’’ and tell us whether you agree that we 
have found a story-teller who is on his way to such laurels as the others wear. 

Arno Dosch, whose article on British Columbia’s blood-offering made a hit 
in our November number, contributes an equally well-written and somewhat 
nearer-home article on the problem of the unemployed and its treatment on the 
Pacific Coast. When you have read “‘Self-help for the Hobo,’ you may watch 
with different eyes a chance company of out-of-workers marching up the street 
of your town. 

In “What Prohibition Did to Arizona,’ George Herbert Smalley gives some 
significant facts on a subject which is a live one in the West. Throughout 
Arizona one finds saloon bars undismantled expressing hope of return to the old 
days. But in the face of the record so far it would seem that the saloon has no 
chance of opening again for business in Arizona. 

Walter V. Woehlke writes of New Mexico, a buoyant refreshing story of 
development that is as fascinating in the power of its truth as the most romantic 
tale of the old days in the Southwest. In appropriate connection, Edward F. 
Adams continues his keen observations of Australia with special reference to 
the peculiar problems of irrigation in t’xe Commonwealth. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan begins his commentaries on national affairs, and 
the Pulse of the Pacific beats in time to Western doings. Illustrated gossip of the 
movie people, the Home in the West, Interesting Westerners, Motoring, and the 
other regular departments complete a number that fittingly inaugurates the 
changed appearance of Sunset Magazine. 





















































































Henry Herbert Knibbs, author of “Overland Red,” a Kipling to the mountains and deserts of the Far West 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


. IS a cast-iron law of the world’s welfare 

that only those ought to be saved who 
can accomplish ticir own salvation. Here 
is a man who “‘iifted himself by his boot- 
straps’’—who took himself firmly and reso- 
lutely by the scruff of the neck and hoisted 
himself from the deadly grind of a common- 
place existence into a veritable romance of 
success. American life is full of such in- 
stances but, so far as I know, none just like 
this. 

At somewhere between thirty and thirty- 
five, after years of drudgery as a stenog- 
rapher, dreaming of the day of deliverance 
when he might freely express himself and 
thereby ‘‘find himself,” he had thrown up 
his job, gathered together a few hundred 
dollars, moved to Cambridge—he and his 
wife—and taken a course in English litera- 
ture and rhetoric at Harvard University. 
He had considerably less than a hundred 
dollars when he came out, all of which was 





invested in a canoe and camping equipment, 
together with enough “grub,” such as bacon, 
flour, salt, sugar, coffee and tea, to last until 
spring, and he was on his way to “hide up” 
for a winter in the Canadian wilderness in 
order to get atmosphere for a story. Going 
up Moosehead lake, on a fishing trip, I was 
so fortunate as to meet him and to form a 
rugged man-sized friendship. That was 
seven years ago. 

That evening, when the little steamer 
docked in the somber shadows of a group of 
towering pines which bordered the shore of 
the lake, I went to a comfy little hotel near- 
by because I had “the price.” My new- 
found friend and his wife made camp, 
“boiled the kettle,”’ ate frugally and turned 
in, because they were “broke.” They 
laughed—and it was a real laugh. I laughed 
with them—but my laugh was an imitation. 
They were real sportsmen. I had always 
considered myself one, but that night I felt 
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like a ‘‘tin-horn.”” When I turned out next 
morning, they had broken camp and gone 
and I didn’t see them again for five years. 

A year passed, and one day I received a 
long letter written from a ranch in the foot- 
hills of the Sierras in California. More at- 
mosphere—and this time from the glorious 
West, beyond the Rockies, where I had 
camped and hunted, myself. A wondrous 
letter —he had bought a cow-pony, 
and had learned to throw a_ lariat. 
Likewise, he and his little wife had built a 
bungalow with their own hands, and he 
could bake a “bannock”’ that would make 
one’s mouth water, and they wanted me to 
come out. 


“Where the land of the West, where the blue, 

where the ultimate ranges 

Sun their cloud-muffled shoulders and sit 
with their feet in the sea; 

Where the way of the world drifts along 
without too many changes, 

And a man without money has friends— 
if he cares to be free.” 


He had “found himself.””. He wouldn’t let 
up, and the summer of 1913 found us to- 
gether in his bungalow on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles, reading, like a pair of over- 
grown schoolboys, the manuscript of what 
I think is the greatest romance ever written 
of the old cattle-raising days on the great 
Western plains, and one that was destined 
to be a best-seller the following year: 
“Overland Red.” 

Henry Herbert Knibbs “dreamed of the 
Outland trails and the songs of fighting 
men”’ as he “‘rode herd” on a typewriter in a 
western New York town. He brought out, 
last fall, that gripping volume of Western 
verse, “Songs of the Outlands,” virile stuff 
that will thrill you through and through; 
and more recently, another corking romance 
of the plains: ‘Sundown Slim,” and his 
wonderful wolf-hound “‘Chance’’—all pub- 
lished by that dignified, “blue-stocking,” 
conservative old New England publishing 
house, Houghton and Mifflin, which only 
goes to prove that “the Colonel’s lady and 
Judy O'Grady are sisters under the skin,” 
and that in this day of God’s grace the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’? and 
“Overland Red” have much more in com- 
mon than Beacon Hill and the Sacred Cod- 
fish ever imagined. 

Just a big bit of a genius, this man 
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Knibbs. He loves the West with a per- 
fervid passion that is reflected in his verse. 
He “‘savvys”’ it inside and out and interprets 
it as no other writer of verse ever has. He’s 
a lyrical story-teller with a love for a horse 
that only those who have “struck the trail” 
can appreciate. He has the daredevil of a 
cowboy, the wanderlust of a hobo and the 
intuition of a woman. He has been com- 
pared to Bret Harte, Robert Service and 
Joaquin Miller. As a matter of fact he 
doesn’t resemble any of them. He’s in a 
class by himself. His verse runs the gamut 
of all the sensibilities aroused by poetry 
reflecting God’s great Outdoors. What 
Kipling was to the English soldier, Knibbs 
is to the mountains, deserts and trails of the 
far West. His “The Walking Man,” the 
poem of the plainsman who sacrificed his 
horse to save his own life and went insane 
as a result, is one of the most originally con- 
ceived, dramatic and dynamic bits of verse 
ever written and told with a tremendous 
appeal to the emotions. 

There’s a swing and a vigor and a rawness 
in his stuff that appeals to the primitive in 
all of us. We see the great plains and their 
people through his eyes and they look good 
to us. We apprehend clearly our own in- 
finitesimal pettiness in the presence of tow- 
ering crags and somber canyons, lush 
mountain meadows and limitless expanse of 
desert, and realize that the people living in 
such environment really get more out of 
life than we do in our congested cities. 
Even the hobo has something ‘“‘on”’ us, ac- 
cording to Knibbs’ philosophy: 


“Food we have without toil or fee, 
Nor take we heed when the tourists stare; 
For every man on his grave stands he, 
And each man’s grave is his own affair. 
Monarch, pauper or millionaire, 
Father and son shall come to know 
That the ultimate hour will this burden bear: 


> 


Take up your bundle and beat it, Bo! 


Despite the fact that “Overland Red”’ is 
going into the movies, and the further fact 
that he is making money hand over fist, 
Knibbs is still a regular fellow and a real 
human being who has learned that a little 
romance in one’s heart, a little horse-sense 
in one’s head, and a little iron in one’s pur- 
pose, will keep a man going in the world as 
long as it is decent for him to stay. 

ROBERT FROTHINGHAM. 








Mrs. Ernest Lister, wife of the Governor of Washington 








HE wife of the Governor of Washington 

is interested in many lines of work but 
her eyes smile happiest and her voice takes 
on its most charming tones when children 
and children’s activities are alluded to. 
Perhaps this comes from the fact that she 
is the finest type of a mother to her twelve- 
year-old boy. Mothers have many prob- 
lems in the matter of their sons’ associates, 
but Mrs. Lister had to meet one recently 
which was peculiar. Master John Lister 
became deeply attached to a paroled con- 


vict, employed as gubernatorial chef, and 
Louis, the chef, was equally fond of John. 


They were much together. There were 
people in Olympia who questioned Mrs. 
Lister’s judgment. But she knew what she 
was doing and she did not choose to shake 
her boy’s confidence in this man who had 
won his warm friendship. Louis proved 
worthy of his parole and today, pardoned 
by Governor Lister, is leading a straight- 
forward life, encouraged by intelligent sym- 
pathy as well as by boyish devotion. 
CAROLINE WAsSON THOMASON. 
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Dr. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco 











ALIFORNIA contains no more inter- 

esting person than the new Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, Dr. Edward J. 
Hanna. For two years Bishop Hanna had 
assumed the more arduous burdens of the 
late Archbishop Riordan whom, last sum- 
mer, he succeeded upon the archiepiscopal 
throne. His labors in California have been 
marked by the energy and versatility which 
is characteristic of the man. In addition to 
immediate episcopal duties, he has devoted 
his rare talents to many undertakings for 
human welfare. In the short time he has 
been here he has given himself completely 
to the interests of California. “You have 
made me love you,” he said to a represen- 
tative gathering of public men recently, ‘‘so 
that I feel that every pulse of my heart is 
for San Francisco and California. With- 
out any distinction of race or creed I 
place at your feet all that I am able to 


do.” That his Grace’s sacrifice has been 
accepted is evident from the offices 
already conferred upon him. He is a 
director of the Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and of the Society for 
Befriending Girls. He is vice-president of 
the Travelers’ Aid Society and president 
of the Youths’ Directory. When the prob- 
lem of unemployment in San Francisco re- 
quired solution two years ago, the Arch- 
bishop was the leader of the citizens’ com- 
mittee. He pronounced the prayer at the 
opening of the Exposition. He was a vice- 
president of the Panama-Pacific Peace 
Congress. Governor Johnson has appointed 
him vice-president of the Immigration 
Commission. 

Archbishop Hanna went from Rochester, 
New York, at the age of eighteen, to the 
American College at Rome to begin his 
ecclesiastical studies. His eight years at 
Rome were distinguished by brilliant at- 
tainments. As a result of his success when 
chosen, with another young American, from 
the vast student body of the University of 
Propaganda, to defend in a ‘public disputa- 
tion, one hundred theses from the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Pope Leo XIII con- 
f{crred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity without further examination. He 
was then twenty-five years old. Then fol- 
lowed two years at Rome and twenty-five 
years of efficient service in his home diocese 
at Rochester. Until 1912 he consecrated 
his best efforts to the training of young 
men for the priesthood. During the 
nineteen years of his professorship at the 
Seminary of St. Bernard’s he delivered his 
class lectures in Latin as pure and fluent as 
that of Cicero. He did excellent work, also, 
during all his career among the Italian 
people, whose language he had mastered 
during his student days in Rome. 

Archbishop Hanna has given to every 
office assigned him the best he had and he 
has thought no duty too humble. Once he 
walked through the streets of Rochester 
with a band of Italian workmen and suc- 
ceeded in settling their labor troubles with 
diplomatic skill. Perhaps his duty is 
rendered sweeter by the affection he has for 
all persons, especially for the poor and 
fallen ones. And yet with the Archbishop’s 
tenderness there is mingled a dignity and 
firmness of character which those acquainted 
with him have not failed to observe. 

Joun B. McNELLIs. 
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Other styles of the 
‘ “Ne Victrola, $15 to $350 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 Victors, $10 to $100 


Mahogany or oak 


eal 


Will there be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in 
all its beauty. 

The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
McCormack, Melba, Schumann-Heink and other famous singers. 
The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other noted 
instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other 
celebrated organizations. The-inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock 
and other leading comedians. 

Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of 
music—a delight every day in the year to every member of 
your family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola 
and play any music you wish to hear. 


$15 $25 $40 $50 $75 $100 $150 $200 *300 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the_ combination. There is no , if 
other way to get the unequaled : / 
Victor tone. 


Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
-anadian Distributors 











Victor Talking Machine Co, 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Miss Grace Carmalt and Miss Susie Norwood, practical gold-miners in Oregon 








F you were a woman and your father left 

you a mining claim which had all the 
indications of being a money-maker, would 
you sell it or have someone work it for you 
on shares? This question confronted two 
young women, Grace Carmalt and Susie 
Norwood, of Baker, Oregon, and they 
answered it by doing neither. Instead they 
donned overalls, shouldered picks and 
shovels and proceeded to work it them- 
selves. 

These two are probably the only women 
gold-miners in the world. Other women, it 
is true, have owned mining claims the work- 
ing of which they have superintended in a 
way. But has any of them ever attempted 
the actual labor of digging and blasting 
tunnels, timbering the walls of shafts and 
hauling out the ore to be treated, as Miss 
Carmalt and Miss Norwood have done? 
Of course these women could not have done 
these things without knowing something of 
the methods to be employed, and this knowl- 
edge they gained while spending one summer 


Editorial section continu 





at the mine with their fathers, joint owners 
of the claim. When the women took hold 
of it, the mine was simply a good prospect. 
They spent a year in locating a vein that 
would yield ore in paying quantities. Dur- 
ing this time they lived alone in a little 
mountain cabin, in the Owl mountains, 
about eighteen miles from Baker. They 
had to open new tunnels, some of them ex- 
tending as much as a quarter of a mile into 
the mountain side. When finally the 
sought-for vein was found they took an 
active part in the construction of the mill 
and the installation of the complicated 
machinery of the stamp battery, which they 
know how to operate perfectly. Of course, 
the work at the mine is now beyond the 
efforts of any two persons, men or women, 
and they have a staff of half a dozen men 
helpers who do the heaviest labor. As a 
result of their courage, perseverance and 
intelligence, they need not share their divi- 
dends with others. 
RoBert H. Movutrton. 
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“Home with the holly and Campbell's good dew 
Fit for the merriest day in the year!” 





is Pe more good. In truth you cri the whole year merrier 
by using 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


So easy to prepare, so delicious, so wholesome and satisfying, this 
favorite Campbell “kind” adds a note of warmth and good cheer to any 
meal and any occasion. 

Have it handy so you can enjoy it often. Order it by the dozen 


) 

from your grocer. That’s the way. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 

1 21 kinds 10c a can 
y 





: - Complill. Sours. 
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Honorable Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agriculture for 
Alberta, Canada 


climb toward fame. The 
paper was the local organ 
of the Liberal party and 
Alberta is a province which 
walks in Liberal paths and 
endorses Liberal party 
principles. In 1909 the 
provincial government 
sought new blood for its 
cabinet officers and Dun- 
can Marshall, being full of 
real red blood and ob- 
viously capable of hand- 
ling the job to the queen’s 


—or King’s—taste, was 
made Minister of Agricul- 
ture. The “Honorable 
Dunc” had arrived. 
Having arrived, Mr. 
Minister Marshall pro- 
ceeded to make good. 


Here was a chance to real- 
ize some of the dreams of 
his earlier days and he 
got busy to convert those 
dreams into realities more 
practical, if not more beau- 
tiful, than the visions of 








XPERTS estimate that there are a 
hundred million acres of good land in 
Alberta, of which no more than four per cent 
is under cultivation. To promote agricul- 
ture in Alberta, then, is a man-sized job. 
So, then, cometh Duncan Marshall, 
Minister of Agriculture for the province of 
Alberta; forty-three years old; almost six 
feet tall; two hundred and ten pounds 
heavy; a big, brawny, bold man. And, 
moreover, Scotch. Called by friend and 
foe—and with some affection from both— 
“The Honorable Dunc.” Has his head- 
quarters in the fine provincial parliament 
building at Edmonton but goes up and 
down and across the province seeking whom 
he may procure, provide and perfect for the 
noble calling of agriculture. 

Duncan Marshall was born in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. At eighteen he had a 
teacher’s certificate. For several years he 
was in newspaper work, eventually owning 
several papers in succession; then he de- 
cided to go west—being still young and in a 
mood for doing bigger things than running 
an Ontario weekly. He went west—two 
thousand miles—and became the managing 
editor of Edmonton’s leading daily paper, 
whereby he took a long step upward in his 
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his farmlife days. As a re- 
sult, the youth of Alberta are provided with 
such schools as Mr. Marshall saw in his boy- 
hood dreams and now sees in actual opera- 
tion—schools where the students really do 
noble deeds of farming, not dream them all 
day long. There will be more of these schools 
as time goes on and money can be found 
to build them and put them to work. 

When he is at his office his time is full 
with delegations of farmers, or men who 
have an interest in farming, who fetch their 
troubles, or their wants, to Mr. Marshall to 
see if he can show them the way out of the 
one, or the way to get the other supplied. 
Also he is in constant demand for public 
speaking, for when once started upon any 
of his favorite lines of talk, the “Honorable 
Dunc”’ goes to his work with all the joy of 
one of his own Holstein cows to a patch of 
clover. 

The Minister’s invariable advice to the 
back-to-the-lander is: “Let the man who 
thinks he has a call to go farming, and who 
never did any farming, start by finding a 
job with some farmer who wants a hired 
man. At the end of a year he will know 
whether he wants to go back to the land or 
to turn his back to the land.” Sound advice 
from one who knows! GEorGE M. HA tt. 
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There are new ideas and new styles of gift 
| | | mountings in Waterman’s Ideals that make them 
even more desirable for Christmas than ever 
» before. Will just suit the folks at home. School 
boys and girls always look forward to owning 
| a genuine Waterman's Ideal. For gifts at the [ 
office, at the club, abroad, or anywhere—what is I J 
better than this one? Selecting from the Self- I D 
Filling, Safety or Regular Types, you can please 
anyone with this useful gift of well-known ! 
quality. There are plain, or beautifully gold and | 
: silver mounted styles in all sizes. Prices $2.50 
to $150.00. In Christmas boxes. Exchanged ft 
pz 4 to suit any handwriting after Christmas. Be [MMi 
fl > explicit—buy the genuine. 


) 
, | F » At the Best Stores Most Everywhere. 
| 4 - Illustrated Gift Folder mailed on Request. 

ae Filling L- E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Safety P.S 
—_ No.12 PSF 24 School St , Boston, 107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal, Neo. 124S. 


Gold Ba: 115 So. Clark St., Chicago, Kingsway, W. C., London, Gold Band 
$5.00 Clip-on-Cap $3.75 17 Stockton St., San Francisco, Calle Lima 480, Buenos Aires. $4.00 Self-Filling, $2.75 
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William Gordon MacLaren, social worker of Portland 


majority and has devoted 
most of his life since to 
welfare work. Eight years 
ago he came from Chicago 
to Portland, Ore., where 
he assumed charge of a 
little center of religious 
and welfare work known 
as the Hope mission. Its 
assets consisted of a lease 
on a second-story hall near 
the waterfront, ideally sit- 
uated for the attraction of 
all the bums, toughs, sin- 
ners and derelicts which 
drift across continent and 
sea in unending proces- 
sion, and unbounded en- 
thusiasm—“‘Little Mac’s” 
fiery, aggressive, un- 
quenchable enthusiasm in 
the material utility as well 
as the spiritual satisfaction 
of patching up human 
wrecks. In the eight years 
since, the Hope mission has 
grown, expanded into the 
Pacific Coast Rescue and 
Protective Society, whose 








E is only five feet and six inches tall 
and the titles which he can string after 
his name, but never does, are almost as long. 
To mention a few of them, he is General 
Superintendent of the Pacific Coast Rescue 
and Protective Society, Chairman of the 
Board of Federated Missions of the Pacific 
Coast, Vice-Chairman of the eastern Board 
of Missions, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Anti-White Slave Association, 
Chaplain of the Oregon State Penitentiary, 
and for good measure member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Prison 
Congress and minister of the gospel. But 
the title he likes best and is proudest of is 
an affectionate diminutive of his sonorous 
baptismal name, William Gordon MacLaren. 
A host of paroled prisoners released in his 
care by three states, Oregon, Washington 
and California, and a sad little company of 
misguided girls and erring women, scattered 
over a wide area, call him “‘Little Mac.” 
Born in Scotland forty-five years ago, 
William Gordon MacLaren began to study 
and to practice the various humanitarian 
activities now grouped under the term 
“social service’’ before he attained his legal 


influence is felt, blessed 
and feared from Seattle to the Golden Gate. 

There is the best of sound basis for Wil- 
liam Gordon MacLaren’s unshakable belief 
in the existence of latent power and virtue 
in every human heart, however much it may 
be weakened and stained and corrupted by 
evil habits. There was a period in his own 
life when he became no better and no worse 
than other men who steep their souls in 
alcohol. This part of his life is no secret; 
it is known to most of his present friends and 
coworkers, to the public generally. “Mac” 
himself never shrinks from confession when 
confronted with this closed chapter; neither 
does he blatantly cry his past misdeeds to 
attest his present virtue, or even to prove 
the truth of reformation and the value of 
what he himself calls salvation. 

MacLaren is the active, directing head 
of each of the divisions and departments of 
the Pacific Coast Rescue and Protective 
Society. Probably one of the secrets of 
MacLaren’s success in the difficult business 
of saving souls and stiffening sagging spines 
is that the man and his job are so inextri- 
cably mixed that they are practically one. 
CHARLES BLair LYNCH. 
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The convenience of Carnation Milk saves time—work—worry—money. _ If for no 
other reason than its convenience you should keep on your pantry shelves a good supply 
of Carnation Milk. Much greater, however, than its constant convenience, you 
will find its purity, quality, economy and safety. 


Carnation Millx 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 





Carnation Milk is just pure, sweet, fresh, cow’s milk, evaporated to the consistency 
of cream, hermetically sealed and sterilized to retainyits purity and wholesomeness 
and to prevent contamination. When you open it, it\is as rich and sweet as when 
fresh from the cow—nothing has been taken out but water; nothing has been added. 


Use it in coffee, for all cooking and baking, for the table; give it to the children. 
Once you realize by actual trial how convenient it is and how economical it is, you 
, will use it always. 


Order it from your grocer, ““The Carnation Milkman.’’ 

Use the coupon below and secure a free copy of our 

new cook book. 

ee ee 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


533 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


Please send me your new cook book, filled with 
special evaporated milk recipes and containing ‘*The I 
Story of Carnation Milk,’ as it is demonstrated at 
the San Francisco Exposition, 
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Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the Bell 
System, tens of millions of telephone 
messages are daily woven into a mar- 
velous fabric, representing the count- 
less activities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands shift 
the shuttles to and fro, weaving the 
thoughts of men and women intoa 
pattern which, if it could be seen as a 
tapestry, would tell a dramatic story 
of our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would mingle 
success and failure, triumph and trag- 
edy, joy and sorrow, sentiment and 
shop-talk, heart emotions and million- 


dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 Bell op- 
erators. Out of sight of the subscribers, 





One Policy 
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these weavers of speech sit silently at 
the switchboards, swiftly and skillfully 
interlacing the cords which guide the 
human voice over the country in all 
directions. 


Whether a man wants his neighbor 
in town, or some one in a far-away 
state; whether the calls come one or ten 
a minute, the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, instant 
communication everywhere possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only is it 
necessary to provide the facilities for 
the weaving of speech, but these facil- 
ities must be vitalized with the skill 
and intelligence which, in the Bell 
System, have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 





SANTA CLAUS IN A CHRISTMAS GARDEN 


ECEMBER had come and I, in my invalid 
chair on the sun-porch, almost sobbed aloud 
as I thought mournfully: 

“T’ve nothing to give for Christmas.” 

I closed my eyes on the garden and trees while 
foolish tear-children mothered by weakness rioted 
down my cheeks. [I lay still and let the sentence 
turn monotonously over and over. 

“Nothing to give!” 

Goodness, a sick person shouldn’t be startled in 
that manner! My heavy eyelids popped open like 
automatic shutters. Was it because my thoughts 
were not yet wholly my own that the voice came 
from the orange tree at the left of the steps? 

“T wonder if you've forgotten all the luscious fruit 
that I worked months to give you, packed away in 
the tank-house? Tell me anyone wouldn’t be glad 
of those Washington navels!”’ Then with a rustle, 
“And here are leaves glossy and green to border the 
baskets.” 

“What about those layers of my sugary black 
figs?”’ An injured tone floated from the big bare 
tree in the corner by the fence. ‘Our relatives in 
the East would like them, I know,” 


“And quince jelly! You can’t use half of it this 
winter.”’ 

“And walnuts!” 

The voices came from all over the garden now. I 
was too astonished to even think at first, then a 
feeling almost like shame came over me. I must do 
something to justify myself in the eyes of my own 
garden. So I said: 

“Well, of course. I might do that. I hadn’t 
thought of it until you reminded me—but every- 
thing you’ve mentioned is to eat. I can’t give that 
kind of thing to all my friends.” 

“You've a great jar of potpourri from my leaves,”’ 
suggested the red rosebush gently. ‘‘Wouldn’t that 
be nice for something?”’ 

“And those rustic fern-baskets the boys made of 
my branches—yours have been greatly admired,” 
the willow said. 

I was thoroughly ashamed now, but glad, neverthe- 
less, and added with real enthusiasm myself: 

“Why, I’ve strings of red peppers and loads of 
seeds and bulbs in the attic, too. Ill have a regular 
California Garden Christmas!” 

FLora DAvIs. 
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Hammerless $7 








Regular Hammer 


Racer 

A faster, more de- 
pendable machine 
cannot be made. 
Most of the pro- 
fessionals prefer it 
to specially made 
bicycles. $50. 


Roadster 

Most popular 
high-grade bicycle 
in the world. Note 
new truss frame, 
motorcycle pedals 
and mud guards. 
Very best equip- 
ment, including 
tires, etc. $40. 


Special 

Roadster 
Biggest value 
ever offered in a 
bicycle. High-grade 
throughout. Same 
bearings and frame 
as $40 model. $30. 
Also Juveniles from 

$20 to $25. 


Model $6 


three minutes. 
that he may not get out. 
million owners of Iver Johnson Revolvers are 
prepared to meet him is the only influence 
that checks a burglar. How often do you see 
a policeman within a mile of your house? 
The Iver Johnson is a perfect weapon for 
It shoots straight and hard. 
It gets off the first shot because there is noth- 
ing to do but pull the trigger—no complicated 
safety buttons or levers to adjust—or forget. 
It is absolutely safe. It cannot be fired save 
You can ‘‘ Hammer 


home defense. 


and Motorcycles. 








with deliberate intent. 
the Hammer.”’ Regular model 96. 


Be Prepared 


Any burglar can get into your house in 
What bothers him is the risk 


The fact that two 


Send for 82-page Book 





**Western"” Walnut 
Grip $8 


It tells how to get the most satisfaction for 
your money in Revoivers, Shot Guns, Bicycles 
It explains why nearly all 
racing men ride Iver Johnson Bicycles; why the 
Iver Johnson Motorcycle has been called a me- 
chanical masterpiece; why Iver Johnson single- 
and double-barrel Shot Guns give as good re- 
sults and look as good as guns costing twice 
as much. 
This big, valuable book is frez—you 

will be glad to own it. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS. 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St.,New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 





Regular Model 
with large 
» Perfect” 
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The Home in the West 


SMALL BUSINESS SHOPS ON HOME GROUNDS 











Does this look like a sordid place of commerce? At first glance would you not classify it as a nest for a pair 
of young honeymooners? Well, it really is a shop, and built for trade at a cost of $800; but the sordid aspect 
of the ordinary shop has been wholly eliminated by a practical application of refined taste and originality. 
This charming little revenue-getter is located in a southern California city, on the same lot as the owner’s home 

















’ 


invites the wayfarer in Pasadena to pause for refreshment. It also furnishes 


rhe “Purple Pergola’ } ; 
lunches and confections to school-children, and is an ornament to the street as well 


as a modest source of profit to the possessor 
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The Wise Men and the Star 


IME is at once the least important and the most important thing in the universe. 

It is inexhaustible. Yet every second is the measure of so many pulse beats. 
Have you ever thought of the complex calculations that keep our conception of time 
straight to the fraction of a second —this year, next year and always? 


At Elgin, Illinois, the Elgin National Watch Company maintains an observatory 
where two astronomers of great ability verify the rating of the Master Elgin Clocks by 
which all Elgin Watches are regulated. Every clear night in the year they make eleven 
checks of the earth’s rotation against twelve stars so remote 
that their gigantic orbits are imperceptible. From the average 
of these 132 observations true star time is calculated. In turn, 
this is translated into commercial time. This absolute pre- 
cision has given the Elgin standard of accuracy its great fame. 


The Christian world reckons the yearly cycle of time from the 
birth of Christ. His star, set in the East, guided the three wise men 
to witness and to worship Him, bearing gifts. From this, down the 
centuries, has come our great season of gift giving. 


What gift more majestic in sentiment, what gift more typical of 
the great achievements of humans, than an excellent watch? 


The Elgin Watch is a marvel of mechanical genius, a marvel of 
accuracy, a marvel of timekeeping, a most beautiful example of the 


jeweler’s art. 
Ask Your Elgineer 


He will show you Elgins exceedingly fine and richly cased, also 
Elgins of equal accuracy, but less elaborate, less expensive. 


Write for the Elgin book, ‘“Time Taking —Time Keeping,”’ a 
story of the wonders worked at the Elgin Observatory. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 


ELGIN WATCHES 


a st #2 # T LM &€ 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, llinois. 
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Here is a happy combination of home and business interests, the litt!e house 
boulevard and providing cozy quarters for the owner 

a bedroom, bathroom, pantry, kitchen, and an entrance hall with counter. 

cement, and the total cost of the structure was one thousand dollars 



















New Ideas About Concrete Floors 


HY do most people hate concrete floors? 

Partly because we are all slaves to habit, 
partly because concrete floors are not what they 
really ought to be. 

Twenty years ago I built for myself a concrete 
floor. I expected it to be cold, I expected it to be 
damp, I expected it to be all the uncomfortable 
things people said it would be. I found it warm and 
dry and all the comfortable things people had not 
said it would be. Best of all, I knew it would never 
harbor the vermin of sorts that infest old wooden 
flooring, mice that scamper at night, or the acci- 
dental cat. 

The charges against the concrete floor are pre- 





sidewalk. 


catering to auto parties on a 
It contains two attractive lunchrooms, 
The floors are 


as well. 





A show-case in a garden at the edge of a sidewalk displays wares to the passer-by in a novel and interesting 
manner. The net result to the owner of a business shop on home grounds 
is figured without the usual “bugbear”’ of rent 


cisely those made years ago against the cement 
We had come from dirt paths where 
feet find comfort in the happy medium between 
dust and mud, and the board sidewalk with its awk- 
ward surprises of heel-trapping cracks, loose nails 
and broken boards, to the smooth, hard, level cement. 
At first the rut-lovers wailed. But who would now 
go back to uneven board walks or the pleasant un- 
certain earth paths? In foreign lands where the 
cement walk is unknown, who does not pray long 
and loud for its revelation to all the world? 
Perhaps the earth floor is the ideal thing, but we 
have passed that stage, and in the evolution of 
house-building the wood floor is finding a rival. 
Wood floors above ground without a basement are 
unhealthful. There is always a musty odor from 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Made tn LaSalle and 
Peru. ILl.. by Westclox 


For Those Dark Mornings 


frosty tang in the 

morning air makes 

you snuggle the 
bedclothes tight. A lazy 
sun makes the night stay 
late, so it’s easy to sleep 
on through. 


Big Ben’s right there with 
a tuneful call to tell you it’s 
morning time. The hearty 
cheer of his “Come on, pal!” 
sticks with you the whole day 
long. 


He’ll be right there with his 
mellow chime whatever hour you set. 
He’ll ease your eyes open with ten 
gentle, half-minute rings, thirty seconds 
apart, or he’ll rouse you with one 
vigorous five-minute signal. Once 
you’re awake a touch of a switch stops 
him short in either call. 


Big Ben is seven inches tall, 
slender, well built, handsome; business- 
like, efficient, accurate. Judge him on 
performance — he’ll more than fulfill 
his promise. 

He’s waiting for you at your jeweler’s. 
His price anywhere in the United States is 
$2.50; in Canada, $3.00. If your dealer doesn’t 
stock him a money order addressed to “‘Westclox, 
La Salle, Iilinois,’’ will bring him to your door 
postpaid. 
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MUSIC ROLL 
OFFER 


That You Cannot Afford To Miss 


WE want you to know RYTH- 
MODIK RECORD MUSIC 
ROLLS, and weare willingtosubmit 
to any judgment, even the exacting 
judgment of the expert pianist, this 
marvelous achievement, which will 
completely transform the quality of 
your player piano’s performance. 


RitHMopt 
RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


are so different from all other rolls 
that no comparison is possible. 
They are not merely the recording 
of the notes, but the way the artist 
plays the notes; the touch, tone 
coloring and phrasing of celebrated 
pianists are all there. 

You wiil be surprised and de- 
lighted when you hear how your 
old favorites sound when played on 


Rythmodik Records. 


If you have never heard a Ryth- 
modik Roll you have been missing 
a very interesting and delightful 
experience. 

To prove these points we are offer- 
ing a limited number of Rythmodik 
Rolls for 20 cents. 

Send for one or all of the rolls listed 
below. Rythmodik Rolls are sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN PIANO CO. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 985 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Check the names of the pieces you wish detach the 
upon and mail with 20 cents in coin or stamps foreach 





lis you order. 










played by Brockway. 
r played by Volavy. 
(3) Lullaby from Erminie, played by Kmita. 
(4) My Honolulu Hula Girl, fox trot for 
dancing, played by Pete Wendling. 
Name pach eine ee mn 
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the poisonous fungus growing on the wood and on 
the ground. The ground underneath an old house 
is poisoned to such an extent that plants will not 
grow in it. The soil from under a cement sidewalk 
is very fertile. 

Most concrete floors have not yet been developed 
beyond the sidewalk stage. If half the thought and 
time and money had been expended on perfecting 
the concrete floor that has been spent on developing 
wood from the rough board sidewalk to fine par- 
quetry flooring, everybody would want the concrete. 

To overcome the popular prejudice against con- 
crete floors is the business of the architect. There 
are certain definite conditions to be observed in the 
laying of concrete floors. They are fundamental 
and in their strict observance lies the answer to the 
charge of the physical discomfort of concrete. After 
practical objections are overcome, attention may 
be given to esthetic considerations. 

Concrete floors are usually laid free from the 
ground, with a dead air space underneath. In 
most of my houses the concrete floors are laid 
directly on the ground, doing away with air circu- 
lation under the floor and giving a more equable 
temperature. They are raised at least twenty-one 
inches above the surrounding ground, and particular 
attention paid to the preparation of the earth bed. 
After the foundation is laid the ground is puddled 
and tamped, puddled and tamped until very firm. 
Over the surface is spread from four to six inches 
of sand or sandy loam. Then the concrete is put on. 
If one part of the floor is below grade, the ground 
under it is carefully drained, after which the layer 
of sand prevents moisture from coming through. 

The main body of rough concrete should be rein- 
forced to one third of one per cent to prevent crack- 
ing, and scored to give a key to the top coat and pre- 
vent its loosening from the bottom. The finish coat 
should be reinforced with number eighteen gauge 
half-inch mesh galvanized wire to prevent cracking. 

From four to six weeks should be allowed for 
cement floors to dry. During this time there is a 
continuous process of absorption and radiation of 
heat until a mean temperature has been reached, 
after which the temperature of the floor is more 
equable than that of wood. 

To cover a cement floor with wood is about as 
logical as to cover cement sidewalks with boards. 
Everybody who has lived on cement floors laid 
according to the given specifications has been 
wholly converted to them and would never again be 
bothered with the care and trials of wood floors. 
It is not, of course, expected that concrete floors 
should be left bare. They should be partly covered 
with rugs, the same as a polished wood _ floor. 
Incidentally, when properly laid, waxed and _pol- 
ished, cement floors are ideal for dancing. 

When troweled and finished almost to a gloss, 
cement floors do not mar or scratch. They should 
not be scored or marked off into squares or designs. 
The natural crazing of the top coat is far more 
pleasing. I have found no cement floor paint that 
produces a good effect. The hard monotonous flat 
colors are unpleasing, the paint soon wears off and 
shows the cement. Instead of using paint I mix 
color with the cement, usually tones of red and 
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ao Seta Gift is Com arable 
in Pleasure giving, to the 


ANGELUS | 
PLAYER PIANO ff 


HE ANGELUS 1s the one gift that makes instant appeal to 
every member of the household. From the oldest to the 
youngest, each can find a special joy in its coming, because it can 


4 be personally used and enjoyed by all alike. 


The ANGELUS is the universal means for musical enjoy- 
ment, requiring no finger skill or knowledge of musical technique. 


SFE THE ANGELUS IS THE ONLY PLAYER PIANO WITH WHICH 
YOU CAN PLAY LIKE AN ACCOMPLISHED PIANIST. 


Tt ie ot (The reason is fundamental; it is because of the three exclusive ° === == === as) 
VE, and patented features which have made the ANGELUS world “The ANGELUS Player Piano 
- famous. The Phrasing Lever—the most Valuable and important *"'*"5 the possibilit) of pro- 
‘FL; expression device on any player piano, giving a control of tempo 
; only) equalled by the human fingers. The Melodant—that ae 

emphasizes the theme or melody, and the Diaphragm Pneu- FRITZ KREISLER. 
+= matics—through which the perfect human touch is obtained. (=== == 
Wy 
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ducing any desired shading 


in expression, dynamics and 


KNABE-ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. CHICKERING.ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights, 
EMERSON-ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. LINDEMAN & SONS-ANGELUS—Uprights. 
ANGELUS PIANO—An upright made expressly for the Angelus. 
In Canada—The GOURLAY-ANGELUS and ANGELUS PIANO. 


CCM © Gm @ GOUT @ 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


‘The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 233 Regent St., London 


Agencies all over the world. 
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HE problem of the selection of 
the handsomest and most useful 
Christmas gift is happily solvedby 


THERMOS 


For Thermos serves you right 
—food or drink—hot or cold— 


when, where and as you like. 


Every member of the family, every one 
on the list of friendship, from infancy to 
old age—either in the hours spent at 
or away from home—have innumerable 
daily uses for Thermos. 


Thermos brings to them in the hot 
summer months all the comforts pro- 
duced by ice, and in the cold winter 
season all the joys to be obtained by frre. 


In buying Thermos for “him” or “her” 
as your Christmas gift, you are selecting 
the invention honored with the Grand 
Prize by the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, and by like Expositions at Berlin, 
Paris, Antwerp, Madrid, Seattle, 
Vienna and London. 


Thermos in great assortment awaits 
youat any one of | 00,000 dealers. 
If you live in the country ask that 
itbesentpostpaid. From $1.00 up. 


Send for booklet 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


Norwich, Conn. 
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yellow, red and brown or yellow and brown slightly 
mottled. Tempered by the gray of the cement these 
colors produce neutral tones that are a splendid 
background for rugs and furniture. When quite 
dry, the cement should be cleaned with a weak 
solution of ammonia and water, given two coats of 
Chinese nut oil to bring out the color, then finished 
with a filler and waxed like hardwood. Well done, 
this treatment gives an effect of old Spanish leather. 

It is quite as impossible to tell how to lay and 
finish a cement floor to bring out all its potential 
beauty as it is to give exact rules for the painting of 
a picture. Specifications and instructions carry one 
just so far, but beyond that point each builder must 
study out the problem for himself. It takes the 
knack or the inspiration or the gift—whatever its 
name—that differentiates craftsmanship from mere 
mechanical perfection, that raises the artist above 
the artisan, to make a cement floor the thing of 
beauty it can and should be. 

Before it has set, cement is a wonderfully plastic 
material, more wonderful than clay. It can beé 
colored, modeled, shaded, surfaced, and then of it- 
self hardens into an everlasting expression of the 
workman. 

The protest against ordinary cement floors is the 
unconscious demand for the thing well done. At 
heart we are never satisfied with any work that is 
not done right, and cement floors will not come into 
their own until architect and workman study them 
as an art. 

The cement floors in the home of Homer Laughlin, 
in Los Angeles, forecast the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. Sprawling there, his soul in his work, with 
great sweeps of his trowel an artist wrought in that 
plastic, responsive material, blending the colors 
marvelously in the broad central spaces, coaxing 
them to a rare harmony of tone and exquisite finish, 
and around the outer edges he carved in low relief 
the lines of acanthus and other simple convention- 
alized leaf forms. In the entrance hall, with big 
free strokes he limned the feather-like fronds of a 
palm, using his color with consummate skill and an 
artist’s feeling. The appeal of this most modern 
manifestation of ceramic art is far more subtle than 
that of the mosaics which were the acme of floor- 
making among the Greeks and Romans, and it has 
the singular advantage of being within reach of 
beauty lovers of moderate means. 

Concrete floors are cheaper than wood for the 
first story, they are enduring, they require a mini- 
mum of care, they are comfortable and healthful 
when laid right, and they can be more beautiful 
than any other floor. IrvInG J. GILL. 


* 
In Defense of the Goat 


T must be true that Jupiter’s wet-nurse was a 

goat, for “everybody said so.” History records 
the goat industry as far as our annals extend and 
nobody doubts the industry. Presumably the reason 
why we have sustained a dearth of gods in our time 
is that, through the neglect of modern civilization 
and the commercial phase of infant foods, the repu- 
tation of the goat has degenerated. But, praise be, 
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Keen Kutter 
Junior Safety 
or y 


Be practical in your giving this Christmas—give “him” some- 
thing that will be of constant usefulness—a Keen Kutter 
Tool Cabinet, Safety Razor or a Pocket Knife. 
These are certainly practical gifts, needed every day in the year 
and highly appreciated by particular men. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality 


tools and cutlery have a nation-wide reputation for long service and satis- 

faction. Men are proud to tell their friends they have a Keen Kutter razor or 

hatchet or saw, because it stamps them as men of discrimination. Buy these 
Keen Kutter goods for your friends this Christmas. 


Every article guaranteed or money back from your dealer, 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. ?? 
Trade Mark Registered, —E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO0O., Inc. 


St. Louis, New York 





Philadelphia, Toledo, 
Minneapolis, 
Sioux City, 


Pocket Knife 
No. K3036 
Price $1.75 


Too Ee mG J KUTTE 
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The Necco Seal is 
your assurance 0, 
quality. Always 
look for it. 


Everybody’s Gift 


A box of Lenox Chocolates is a gift 
that’s bound to please a// the family. 
Who wouldn’t like tasty fruits, nuts, 
caramels, nougat and delicately fla- 
vored creams, daintily covered with 
rich chocolate and guaranteed pure, 
fresh and always clean? Whether 
you want half-pound, pound or five- 
pound boxes, the druggist or sweet 
shop nearest you has them. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston 


ENOX(Hoelales 
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Miss Wood and two of ti pets in her Swiss Goat Dairy 





the goat is coming into her own! Also, our infant 
gods are ccmirg into their own! 

As to the familiar affirmation that goats relish tin 
cans and newspapers, it is blackmail worthy of a 
jail sentence. They habitually walk around a wet 
or noisome spot, tiptoing to the watering-place if 
they must pass through mud. They are too fas- 
tidious to taste of an apple you have yourself bitten, 
nor will they pick up crumbs dropped on the floor. 
A well-bred goat partakes of her meal like a 
princess. 

I first became interested in goats from reading 
Spyri’s “Heidi,” then McDonald’s “Sir Gibbie.” 
Who could read either without loving a herd of 
goats, even if one must go barefoot to care for 
them! So I resolved to own a goat myself! My 
friends protested ‘‘Goat’s milk is strong!’ “You 
will find goats a nuisance so near the center of 
town!” etc. “I will make my goat the center of 
town,” I declared, “and I'll see for myself if goat’s 
milk is strong!’ Being of a religious turn of mind 
I took to reading the Bible on the goat industry. I 
learned that the wife of a certain Hebrew aristocrat 
made the first kid gloves on record for her favorite 
son, so that he became the envy of the Smart Set. 
I discovered that various tapestries used in the 
church ceremonies were embroidered in goat’s hair, 
and that sofa pillows for my lady’s boudoir were 
stuffed with the same soft material. I read also 
that a certain son-in-law to the head of a great com- 
mercial house accepted, in place of salary for his 
services as book-keeper and secretary for a given 
time, “all the speckled goats” in the flocks, in the 
proportion of two hundred Nannies and twenty 
Billies. Also I found a note declaring the tribute 
from a certain province to the reigning king was 
“seventy-seven hundred he-goats.” In the pro- 
portions of the earlier allotment of the flocks this 
tribute must have included about twenty-seven 
thousand Nannie goats. 
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Xmas Candy~ 


French Dainties, Marshmallows, Turkish Delight—these 
and many other wholesome candies make delightful 


Christmas gifts. 


This recipe is for YULE-TIDE DAINTIES 
Soak 2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine in 1 cup cold water five minutes. Add 14 cups 
boiling water. When dissolved, add 4 cups granulated sugar and boil slowly for 15 minutes. 
Divide into 2 equal parts. When somewhat cooled, add to 1 part 1% teaspoonful of the 
Lemon Flavoring found in separate envelope, dissolved in 1 tablespoonful water, and 1 
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tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other part add % teaspoonful extract of cloves, 62) | 

and color with the pink color. Pour into shallow tins that have been dipped in cold water. t Te 

Let stand over night; turn out and cut into squares. Roll in fine granulated or powdered 0? 
4 


sugar and let stand to crystallize. Vary by using different flavors and colors, and adding 
chopped nuts, dates or figs. 


K IS C) x SPARKLING 
GELATINE ww 
It is granulated 
Send for 1916 Edition of the Knox Recipe Book—FREE. 
It gives you NEW Desserts, Salads, Puddings, 
Ice Creams, Ices and Candies for every season, 


also a Chocolate Plum Pudding, for your Christ- 
mas Dinner. 


RECIPE BOOK IS FREE 
for your grocer’s name. 
Pint sample for 2c stamp 
and your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
415 Knox Ave. 


Wy Johnstown, New York 
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RANERE 


The 
Crimson 
Everbearing 


Rasp- 
berry 


RANERE Heaviest cropping Everbearing Raspberry. BEARS 
THE FIRST YEAR PLANTED, giving a crop of fruit 
all Summer and Autumn, fruiting on the old canes in generous 
quantities until late in August. By this date, berries begin to 
ripen upon the young, current year’s canes, which continue to 
produce berries in increasing numbers until LATE AUTUMN. 

RANERE is of IRONCLAD HARDINESS; the canes enduring the 
severest cold uninjured and are wonderfully prolific. Its foliage 
never suffers by sunburn or scald: nor is its growth of cane im- 
paired by the heat and drought of summer. 

RANERE succeeds upon all soils whether light and sandy or 
cold, heavy clay and the canes are absolutely hardy—always 
and everywhere—so far as tested. 

RANERE holds the record of $400 NET PROFIT for one acre. 

Mayor Walsh, of Moline, IIl., on Oct. 24th, last month was 
shipping berries to Chicago and receiving 75e. per quart. His 
plantings to date amount to over 17,000 plants. 


Shipping season for Pacific Coast from Nov. 
lst to end of the rainy season. 
Our 1915 Catalog and Planting Guide— 
Including Nut Culture, FREE on Reguest. 
GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery. Established 1866 
1828 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








It is easy and simple to 
keep all furniture as clean, 
bright and sparkling as 
new. Simply use 


‘dar 


this way: Wet a cloth in 
water and wring it until it 
is almost dry, then pour 
on as much O-Cedar Polish 
as the cloth contains water 
and go over the furniture. 
Polish with a dry cloth. 
O-Cedar Polish is sold by all 
dealers, druggists, hardware and 


department stores, in convenient 
sizes—25c to $3.00. 












Liberal Sample Sent 
FREE 


Channell Chemical 
Company 
CHICAGO TORONTO 





LONDON 
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In rambles about the hills I had seen, in passing, 
“Swiss Goat Dairy” as a guide sign toward a certain 
avenue, “right in the center of town.’”’ The center 
of town in our town is the very spot where anybody 
happens to live. Putting on my bonnet, I said, “I’m 
going to visit the dairy.” The folks knew I would 
return with a Nannie and they sighed. They ‘rad 
hoped my flock of turkeys “right in the center of 
town” would terminate my diversions. Not so! 

I had not expected to find the manager of a dairy 
a lady, but lady she was, and is. So also is her 
sister. The two had come to the southland some 
years ago to recuperate lost health. They had been 
school-teachers. From this lady, Miss Wood, I took 
my first lesson in the art and science of goat-keeping. 
In some of the larger cities of both East and West, 
I learned, the milk sells at forty or fifty cents a 
quart bottle, sealed and delivered, certified to, and 
sampled by the inspector. As to strong flavor, Miss 
Wood said: “Doubtless it is true of individuals, as 
with any breed of animals. Sometimes it depends 
upon feed, and sometimes it is just an idiosyncrasy 
of the doe. Goats respond to affectionate treatment 
more than other animals and yield the best milk, 
and most of it, to one they love. It is more digest- 
ible than other milk on account of the fineness of the 
fat globules, is heavier in soluble iron, and infants 
and invalids thrive on it. I have a good many 
patients big and little who are taking my milk with 
the happiest results when the last hope of life had 
almost gone.” 

The high-priced imported goat is the coming rich 
man’s cow, while the plebeian Nannie is the poor 
man’s bonanza. To the emigrant of ye olden time 
we owe some of our best stock, for many brought 
with them in the steerage a goat or little kid for 
comrade in the long voyage, tethering them at the 
journey’s end on Wall Street or Fifth Avenue. More 
recent laws as to the importation of animals have 
deprived the emigrant, and us, of that earlier source 
of gain; besides, foreign countries are refusing to 
part with their goats at almost any sum. 

“What is the price of your best goat, Miss Wood?” 
Iasked. ‘No money could buy her”’ was the reply. 
“None of our California goat-breeders ever sell their 
best. The best are all too few for the coming indus- 
try. Full blood Swiss Toggenbergs are valued by 
breeders among themselves at one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty.” 

I sighed audibly. I thought of the folks at home 
should I expend the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars in a little creature that I could carry in my 
arms. 

“‘But let me explain,” she added, noting my sud- 
den gloom. “Good grade goats, part Toggenbergs, 
can be bought for thirty-five dollars, sometimes a 
fair one at twenty-five. These are excellent milkers, 
and where the owner does not intend to go into the 
industry for profit, are as desirable for family use 
and beauty. Even native goats at ten or fifteen are 
better than no goats, and in a year or two one has a 
half-breed milk goat.” 

*O, I see!” I said dreamily. “If we can’t have 
many Jupiters we may. raise little half-breed gods 
and they would be better than nothing!” 
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Have You Ever Seen 
Such Startling Value in 
Winter-Weight Underwear? 


You want to be arm, neck and ankle snug this winter, 
in underwear that is soft, fleecy, warm and comfortable 
to your whole body—then, get clad in Hanes Elastic 
Knit Underwear. It doesn’t matter how your fancy 
runs (the single-garment style at 50c a garment or the 
Union Suit at $1.00 atime) your money cannot possibly 
buy more than you get in Hanes. Follow the circles in this 
picture—tread the guarantee in the right-hand top corner. 
If i from Showmeville, pipe off all the extras on 


= - 
ss 
Garment cs: Suit 


ELASTIC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


A smart elastic collarette that fits the neck snugly. Improved 
cuffs that hug the wrist and won't flare out. A staunch waist- 
band, thoroughly stitched and well finished, and anklets that fit 
tight and keep out the cold. Union suits have a closed crotch and 
pearl buttons. An elastic shoulder, with improved lap seam, 
keeps the sleeve in place and affords lots of room without binding. 
And every garment and suit has guaranteed unbreakable seams. 


This Label on Every Here's the underwear, men, ‘that will keep c Val / 
Garment your blood tingling and yourbody comfortable | J 


when winter tries to get in her worst licks. 
Think of all these extras—then think of the 
low price—50c a garment, $1.00 per union 
suit—line up and get your money down. 


H Call on a Hanes dealer and 
examine this sturdy winter 

underwear. It’s great stuff. 

If you don’t know your local 

Buy None Without It Hanes dealer, drop usaline. 





P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















Read this Guarantee 
We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch 
and button. We further 
guarantee to return your 
moneyor give you anew 
garment if any seam 
breaks on any piece of 


Hanes Underwear. 














Warning to the Trade 
| Any garment offered as “Hanes” is 
| a substitute unless it bears the label 
shown in the left-hand bottom 
corner of this advertisement. 
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HIS wonderful Vose Player Piano has the 
latest, most perfect control methods—has a 
patent device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in whicha piece is written to suit 
your taste or the voice oi the singer. A remark- 
able improvement—no player piano complete without it. 
To this 1s added the sweet tone and supreme quality of 
the Vose Piano, made for 65 years by the Vose family. 
Time payments accepted. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
If interested in a Player Piano or Piano, send for beautifully 
sllustrated catalog 


“ 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 168 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





)Don't patch up or tear ) 
down 
walls 


of 
Plaster 























When walls of lath and plaster begin to need repairs, 
they will be a constant expense, while the ugly repairs 
will make the walls an eyesore. 





Cornell-WoodBoard 


right over the cracking, crumbling walls of plaster 
and end the repair question once for all. 





Cornell-Wood-Board is guaranteed not to warp, 
buckle, crack, chip or fall. It makes good on this 
guarantee because of the exclusive Cornell fibre- 
sizing process, by which it is sealed through and 
through against the effects of atmospheric moisture. 


Let us send you samples and full particulars of how 
and why Cornell-Wood-Board makes the logical 
walls and ceilings for the Pacific Coast. 


Cornell-Wood-Board-Sales Company 
Dept. 304, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















“Exactly,” she laughed. And then she showed 
« me her city lot on the selvage of town where frisked 
the happiest brown, and red, and white, and black 
little goats alive. Her correspondence extends 
around the world. Among her imported goats is 
Brutus, whose sire is known at home as the Crown 
Prince of the Sceini. A daughter of Brutus was 
recently born to the full blood Nannette. This doe 
was named Brunette, thus taking the name of both 
parents. A three-quart doe of any known pedigree 
is worthy of record. Some are hornless, others are 
dehorned at birth; that is, the embryo horn, being 
nothing but a bit of bare skin on the forehead, is 
destroyed with a trace of acid. 

All goats love to play among rocks. With no 
rocks at hand dry goods boxes answer as well, only 
one must look to the hoofs, trimming them down 
occasionally. My own Sereda, a gallon doe, is call- 
ing me from her milking box and I will don my 
white apron. Let who will cuddle her poodle or her 
angora cat. I will put my arms about my little 
comrade as white as the salt she takes from my hand 
—and praise heaven for goats! 

ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
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How Did This Happen? 




















PHOTO BY MRS. WALLACE E. FOSS 


You never can tell what a tree will do in the Sunset 
country. Dame Nature delights in playing tricks, and 
a surprise may spring up in one’s garden any day. 
Here is a maple flourishing in a redwood stump. The 
stump—or jardiniére—is 12x13 feet. Some tree: but 
then, Humboldt county is the home of the giant Sequoia, 
or rather, one of the homes, for the Big Treeis “at home” 
in achain of counties linked by the magnificent and 
unique redwood belt of California 
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An Ideal Shoe for Winter 


Dr.Edison Dealersin 
Far Western States: 
Los Angeles, Cal. Children’s Shoe Store 


SanF isco, Cal. Philadelphia Shoe Store 
Santa Cruz, Cal. A. Gosliner 

Santa Barbara,Cal. B. F. Rodenbeck 
Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Redlands, Cal. Boston Shoe Store 
Sacramento, Cal.  Lavenson’s Inc. 

Long Beach, Cal. Long Beach Merc. Co. 
Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. 

San Jose, Cal. L. Bloom Sons Co. 
Whittier, Cal. B. A. Edgington 
Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. 

Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. 
Spokane, Wash. The Crescent Store 
Tacoma, Wash. Stone-Fisher Co. 
Puyallup, Wash. W.H. Elvins 
Wenatchee, Wash. Gulley Shoe Co. 
Douglas, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Bisbee, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Prescott, Ariz. Bashford-Burmister Co. 
Morenci, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Astoria, Ore. Bee Hive Dept. Store 
Corvallis, Ore. J. M. Nolan & Son 
Grant’s Pass, Ore. Wm. Schilling & Co. 
Boise, Idaho C. CG. Anderson & Co. 
Pocatello, Idaho The Blythe & Fargo Co. 
Lewiston, Idaho Bratton & Co. 

Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D. G. Co. 
Ogden, Utah Last & Thomas 

Provo, Utah Farrer Bros. & Co. 
Tonopah, Nevada Clara H. Peart 

Great Falls, Mont. J. E. Kenkel & Co. 





Winter’s cold and dampness are 
never considered in the making of 
ordinary shoes. Yet these two con- 
ditions are the cause of many foot 
troubles and lead to bodily ailments. 


De Edison Cushion 


Has an innersole of live 
wool felt which excludes 
this cold and dampness from 
the sole of the foot. This 
cushion also permits free 
blood circulation—so 
necessary when feet are cold 
and damp—and relieves the 
pressure on sensitive 

foot nerves and tender 
joints. 


The Dr. Edison 


e Style No. 35—Soft Vici Kid—Sensi- 
Cushion Shoe grace- ble heel—Button boot—Welt—$4.50 


fully conforms to the 

lines of the foot, particularly 
under the arch, and nicely 
reflects the refined styles of 
the season. 


If your feet are sensitive, or subject 

to cold and dampness, try a pair 

of Dr. Edison’s this winter. Note 

list of representative Dr. 

Edison dealers. There are 

many others too numerous 

to mention on this page. 

Write us for name of dealer - 

—i bmw inity, and we will Style No. 37—Soft Vici Kid—Lace 
send our Style Booklet free. ~boo1—Sensible heel—Welt—-$4.50 


UTZ&DUNN CO 176 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Fine Shoes 
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desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 







The Price of Wet Idaho Land 


Q. Can a man with a moderate capital obtain 
reasonably priced land in the Boise valley? Is there 
any homestead land left on the Boise Government 
irrigation project? If not, are there any other irri- 
gation projects in Idaho where land at reasonable 
prices can be bought?—W. E. E., DALLAs, So. Dak. 


A. The Boise valley in Idaho is not a new dis- 
trict so far as farming operations are concerned. 
The first settlers came into the valley more than 
thirty years ago and settled on the land that could 
be irrigated from the normal flow from the Boise 
river. This land has been in private hands and been 
producing heavy crops for many years. When the 
government announced its intention to build the 
Arrowrock Dam and store the flood waters of the 
river in order to irrigate a larger area, settlers flowed 
into the valley and within a very short time not only 
took up all of the available land on the project but 
also went outside the project’s boundaries and en- 
tered upon public land which for a time was thought 
to be included in the Boise project. You will see 
from this that the supply of homestead land was 
exhausted long ago. In the meantime, the lands 
irrigated from the project have returned such heavy 
profits regularly that only small amounts of land 
under the Arrowrock Dam are for sale at less than 
$100 per acre. Considering the crops they produce 
an even better price is fully warranted by the profits. 

However, there are many thousands of irrigated 
acres in Idaho which can be bought at average 
prices ranging from $50 to $75 per acre. These 
lands lie at an elevation varying from 2000 to 5000 
feet, their soil consists largely of volcanic ash, and 
the combination of climate, soil and water produces 
a high-class alfalfa which returns more than ample 
profits on the investment if the buyer has sufficient 
capital to feed his output to live stock. 

For a man who has experience in farming, and 
who has the capital necessary to develop forty acres 
and to keep the farm fully stocked from the begin- 
ning, Idaho offers excellent opportunities in a dozen 
districts. 
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It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. Stamps 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


_ The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


ORAL 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V Woehlke 
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The Chances for a Beginner 


Q. Do you think a beginner could make a success 
of orange growing in southern California, some- 
where around Los Angeles? I would expect to buy 
about five acres, land where I could get water to 
irrigate, raise chickens and garden stuff between the 
trees. How much do you think I could expect to 
make a year? How is the irrigation proposition 
handled? What do you think I ought to have to 
pay for land and planting?—W. O., San ANTONIO, 
TEXAS. 

A. We believe that a beginner who has sufficient 
capital, sufficient energy and sufficient brains to 
grasp the horticultural business can make a success 
of orange growing in southern California if he is not 
afraid to work longer than union hours. Your plan 
to make a young orchard pay expenses by cultiva- 
tion between the rows by keeping chickens is feasi- 
ble, but we could not tell you how much you could 
expect to make a year on five acres by this method. 
That would depend entirely upon your capability 
as a truck farmer and poultry man, and upon the 
market conditions. In order to obtain five acres, 
have them planted, build a small house and start in 
you should have not less than $2000 to $2500, of 
which you could pay out one-half for land, water 
and trees, using-the balance for improvements and 
a working capital. 

Unless you have had experience or a good amount 
of capital, it would be best to work in a grove, 
packing house or nursery before starting on your 
own land. 


Growing Almonds Without Irrigation 


Q. Kindly inform me what you think about the 
almond industry in the western part of the Sacra- 
mento valley. Is it customary and equally success- 
ful to do without irrigation? What kind and how 
much cultivation is given? What are the methods 
of harvesting and what the hazards of marketing the 
crop? Is it generally possible to buy young almond 
orchards, and if so, what is considered a fair price 
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Pople of culture refinement 
and education invariably 
PREFER Deities to 

any other cigarette. 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENT 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


are now offered 10 B 

to the public in Cc. oxes 
The same old, faithful remedy, in a new size box—at a popular , 
price—to encourage all who suffer from coughs or hoarseness to test 
their efficacy. Thousands already know how quickly Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches relieve and benefit—thousands more may now 
prove their value by using a single 10c. box. You should find it at 
every drug store. Handy to carry and use—sure to relieve. 


Unexcelled for Coughs 

and Relief of Hoarseness, 

Sore Throat, Weak Voice 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches have been held in highest repute for nearly seventy 


years. Still made in the same old-fashioned way. A cough remedy—not a candy. 
Not sticky or syrupy—but clean to handle and taste. Jf you haven’t tried them—test them now. 








for a 10c Trial Size Box of Brown’s Bronchial Troches. The finest 


Ask your druggist cough remedy in handiest package. Other sizes at 25c, 50c and $1. 


We will mail any size upon receipt of price, if your dealer cannot supply you 


John I. Brown & Son, Dept. 26, Boston, Mass. 
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The First Rest 
Of Training 


More money is not the 
only result of training, 
but it is the first. 


Whether youare training to ad- 
vance in your present position or 
to enter a new field, the first place 
you feel your new training is in 
your pocketbook — your pay 
envelope. 











Prepare yourself to EARN better pay. 
You cannot it unless you are 
qualified to EARN it. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your own 
home all the help you need to train in 
a little of your spare time for what- 
ever position you mark on the attached 
coupon now. 










No matter what education you have 
missed; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, you can win like 
all the rest, through I. C. S. training. 


Mail the coupon today 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. | 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X | 
| JELECTRICAL ENGINEERING SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting & Railways [|ADVERTISING 
ITelephone Expert | 
MECHANICALENGINEERING 
Mechanica! Drafting | 
Gas Engines 
CIVIL ENGINEERING Designing 
Surveying and Mapping | |BOOKKEEPING | 
MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. |_|Stenography and Typewriting 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING |_|Higher Accounting 
ARCHITECTURE 1c | 








Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
ILLUSTRATING 


ommercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
Teachers Course 
English Branches 


Building Contractor 
Archite ctura! Drafting 
Concrete Engineering 











a FN TF 


Structural Engineering CIVIL SERVICE Spanish 

PLUMBING AND HEATING AGRICULTURE German 

AUTO RUNNING POULTRY French 

Motor Boat Running Chemistry Italian 
Name 





Present Occupation 
Street and No, 








State. 
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per acre? This and any other information on the 
subject will be most gratefully received.—W. S. D., 
OLEAN, N. Y. 

A. In our judgment it is not the best practice to 
try and raise almonds in the Sacramento valley 
without irrigation. There are a number of years in 
every decade in which the natural rainfall is amply 
sufficient for the production of an average crop if 
the rainfall is conserved by dry-farming methods, 
but in other years the rainfall would be insufficient 
to carry a full crop through the long rainless sum- 
mer without additional water. 

The prices of almonds are good and kave been 
high for quite a number of years, as the American 
crop is insufficient to supply the market. Those 
who start new orchards and specialize on the ele- 
phant variety, in which the kernel obtains a very 
large size, should make extraordinary profit if the 
orchard is located on well-drained soil free from 
early spring frosts. As the almond trees blossom 
very early this latter point is of supreme importance 
in picking a location for an almond orchard. A two- 
year-old orchard, on irrigated land, relatively free 
from spring frosts, is considered to be worth from 
$400 to $650 per acre. 

We cannot in the space at our disposal give you 
complete description of cultural methods, etc., but 
if your interest persists we shall gladly refer you to 
authoritative publications on the subject of almond 
growing. 


Homesteads in Alaska 


Q. Can you give me any information about land 
available for homesteading in southeastern Alaska? 
I am going North via the Inside Passage, in the 
spring, and am going to homestead some agricultural 
land in Alaska. I am going in a small boat of my 
own, so that many locations that would ordinarily 
be hard to reach will be accessible to me.—F. R. F., 
PASADENA, CAL. 

A. There are small tracts of agricultural land at 
the head of various bays and inlets, among the 
islands and along the mainland shores of south- 
eastern Alaska. At the mouth of the larger streams 
are areas of considerable size, the largest being at 
the mouth of the Chilcat river, in the valley of 
which some sixty homesteads have recently been 
taken up. 

The requirements can be learned by addressing 
the General Land Office, Washington, D. C., and 
asking for their circular No. 414 and the general 
circular. As this section is in the forest reserve and 
subject to the regulations of the Forestry Bureau, it 
will be necessary for you to write the Bureau of 
Forestry, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and obtain their regulations pertaining to home- 
steads in forest reserves. 

Practically all of the homestead land in Alaska is 
covered with a dense growth of small timber and 
has to be cleared before it can be cultivated. Clear- 
ing is slow, laborious and often expensive, so that 
the homesteader should take up no more than 
sixty or eighty acres instead of filing on a full 
quarter section. A move is on {oot to limit the area 
of an Alaskan homestead to the acreage a family 
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Business ts renal 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 salesmen that business 
is booming. 


Farmers have had two record crops, at big prices, with 
big demand at home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured material are short, and labor is 
in great demand. 


Exports largely exceed imports. 
Factories are busy, many working overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and steamers are taxed to 
capacity. 

People are living better, and spending their money more 
freely. 


This country has the best money in the world, and more 
of it than ever before. 


Such a combination of favorable circumstances never has 
occurred before, and probably will never occur again. 


Billions of dollars are passing over the merchants’ counters. 
The people who spend this money want the best service. 


They demand it in all kinds of stores, from the smallest to 
the largest. 


They get it in stores which use our up-to-date Cash 
Registers, which quicken service, stop mistakes, satisfy 
customers, and increase profits. 


Over a million merchants have proved our Cash Registers 
to be a business necessity. 


[Signed] 


Write for booklet to 
The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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F you want to hear a 
: sincere, hearty “Thank 
you!”’—give him Krem- 
entz 14 Kt. Rolled Gold 
Plate Jewelry for Christ- 
mas. 

Mannish all through, 
strong, handsome—and 
correct. 


One-piece Collar 
Buttons, 25c. each 





The name Krementz on 
jewelry means that it 
conforms to Fashion’s 
most rigid demands. 








One-piece Bean and Post 
Cuff Buttons, $2.00 a pair 
- rian 

One-piece Collar Buttons, 25c 
each; four in gift box, $1.00. 

One-piece Bean and Post Cuff 
Buttons, $2.00a pair in gift box; 
pair of Cuff Kuttons and 2 Colla 
3uttons in gift box, 
of Cuff Buttons and Tie Clasp to 
match in gift box, $3.00; pair of 
Cuff Buttons, Tie Clasp to match 
and pair of Collar Buttons in 
gift box, $3.50. 

Solderless Loose Links, $2.50 a 
pair. 

Solderless Tie Clasps, $1.00 each. 

Bodkin-Clutch Studs and Vest 
Buttons, that “‘go in likeaneedle 
and hold like an anchor," and 
Cuff Links to match for evening 
wear, $5.25 to $6.50 a set in 
handsome presentation case. 


ar 














If your dealer hasn’t 
Krementz Jewelry order 
direct from us. 

Write for Book S** showe 
ing Correct Fewelry for Men 
Krementz & Company 
Newark, N. J. 














Evening Dress Sets, 
$5.25 upward 
































may reasonably be expected to clear in a lifetime, 
and Congress will be asked to pass the necessary 
legislation. A good part of the lowlying land needs 
more or less drainage in addition to clearing. 


What Is a California Lot Worth? 


Q. I would appreciate it if you would give me 
detailed information regarding. the various oppor- 
tunities in the West. Would like to know what 
chances there are in the states of Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming and California. 

I am the owner of a lot in Ocean Park Heights 
Addition, Los Angeles county, California. What is 
property there worth? How is the real estate out- 
look in that immediate section? How can I find 
out whether there are any assessments on it? Is the 
bottom out of the real estate market in Los Angeles? 
I was informed that I will never be able to dispose 
of that lot. 

I am looking for a good location either in a city 
of 5000 or a new town with good future prospects 
for a good first-class department store. We have 
ample capital for such and are able to conduct an 
up-to-date store. We either want to buy someone 
out or commence an entirely new business. We 
don’t care whether it is a good prospective mining 
town or in a good irrigated district. 

I have a friend who is looking for a location for 
a bank either to invest in to increase its capital or 
to commence a new bank in a town that has a good 
future. Can yourecommend a location?—G. D., Jr., 
PrerrRE, So. DAK. 

A. We have no information on hand concerning 
business openings in Western towns. You can 
readily understand that the compilation of informa- 
tion of this character would be a very expensive 
undertaking and that the information, once ob- 
tained, would become obsolete and incorrect within 
two months, as business openings are continually 
being filled. However, we are publishing your 
letter and we shall gladly forward to you any infor- 
mation concerning openings for a store or a bank 
which may be sent in, without assuming any 
responsibility for the character of the information. 

We cannot tell you the market value of the lot in 
Ocean Park Heights. There are so many subdi- 
visions throughout California and the number of 
unimproved lots is so large, that the value of any 
particular piece of unimproved property depends 
largely upon the amount the buyer is willing to pay 
and the owner will accept. If he has to sell he will 
have to part with the real estate at a sacrifice at 
present. 

You should be able to find out whether there are 
any assessments on your lot by writing to the Tax 
Collector or to the Assessor, Venice, California, in 
which the subdivision is located. If these sources 
should fail to supply you with the information, we 
shall gladly recommend a reliable agent who will 
make an investigation for you. 

Your pessimistic informant who maintains that 
you will never be able to dispose of the lot is entirely 
in the wrong. Though the real estate market 
throughout the West is snoring hard at present, at 
least so far as residence lots in new subdivisions are 
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Of all watches 
‘ob the Waltham 


Waltham Riverside 


Watches Series 


surpass all others is definitely estab- are the most famous. 
lished by the following tests: 


at 


— 





There are various 
sizes and styles of Riverside Watches 


; : : 
a but they all have the Riverside charac 


exhibited, Waltham Watches have ter of fine accuracy, surplus strength 
received highest awards. At the and long life. Most of the improve- 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, Waltham ments in watch making for a generation 
— the Grand Prize over all compet- have first been incorporated in River- 


side Watches. 

At the great Kew Observatory more | 

Waltham Watches receive the ‘‘A’’ | 

rating than any other make. Only one | 

other American manufacturer has 

ever received the ‘‘A’’ rating and 
then only on a single watch. 


The man who has one of these River- 
sides in his pocket is to that extent an 
aristocrat; and the woman who 








wears one on her wrist will find 
herself becoming punctual. 

There are more Waltham Rail- 
road Watches in use the world 
over than any other 
make. 


The accuracy of the Riverside 
Watches is 

by the 
company which is the 


vouched 


for watch 

Scientists recognize 
the superiority of 
Waltham Watches. All 
the American polar ex- 
peditions (where accu- 
racy is essential) have 
taken Waltham time- 
pieces. 


WALTHAM 


oldest in America and 
the largest 
world. 


in the 


The beauty of these 
watches you can see 


These facts are more for yourself. Let your 


eloquent than any mere 
words. 


jeweler help you select 
one for Christmas. 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 
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SAVE YOUR EYES! 


Have YOUR LIGHT 
Where You Want It 


GET A “WALLACE” 








The Portable 
Electric Adjustable 
Lamp Collapsible 
That Model “ec”? 
HANGS in Brass 
STANDS cai 
STICKS or Nickel 
or 
CLAMPS $2 20 
ANY- At your 
where Dealers 
at or 
ANY Direct 
Angle Postpaid 











Send for FREE copy of our Beautifully Illustrated 
Catalog of USEFUL ARTICLES and NOVELTIES. 
Wallace Novelty Company 
Suite K. 19-25 E. 24th St., New York City 
| AGENTS vith selling experience write today 


for attractive selling proposition. 



















FOUR 
DESIGNS 
IN 


that husband, father, son 
and brother will appreciate. They 
vill enjoy year-round comfort by 
wearing the “Boston”—the only 
garter for men that has the 

Huis UNE BUREER 
At your dealer’s or by mail. 


Lisle, 25c. Silk, 50c. 
George Frost Co., Boston. 


WORN 
BY MEN 
THE 





















concerned, this condition is not going to prevail 
forever. When all is said and done, California will 
continue to attract that very large class of small 
capitalists who have a modest income and who 
want to spend the evening of their lives in a climate 
and in surroundings that will enable them to extract 
the maximum of comfort and enjoyment out of their 
remaining years. The influx of this class of people 
is continuing right along, and within a compara- 
tively short time these newcomers will absorb a 
sufficiently large amount of property to create a 
fair market for the balance of the land which was 
subdivided during the period of extreme activity 
and speculation ending approximately two years 
ago. Our advice concerning your lot would be to 
hang on, pay the taxes and inquire about its market 
value two or three years hence, when you will 
probably be agreeably surprised. 


Water on New Mexico Homesteads 


Q. Iam thinking of raising cattle and I want my 
own land. What part of New Mexico would you 
suggest for homesteading? Where could I get 
grazing and desert claims with part of them on the 
mountains so that I could have water? In what 
part of the West could an inexperienced man make 
the most on a sheep ranch as a hired man? Does a 
sheep ranch pay more than other kinds of ranches?-— 
S. E. L., Honotutv, T. H. 

A. Have you the capital that is necessary to 
make a successful start in cattle raising? Have you 
any experience with live stock? Do you know any- 
thing at all about farming? When you have an- 
swered these questions we shall be better able to 
give you information that will be of value to you 
concerning homesteads in New Mexico. We might 
say right now, however, that those parts of the New 
Mexico mountains which contain running water, 
valuable in the operation of a cattle ranch, have 
been taken up many, many years ago. Water is the 
most important asset to the cattle man in the arid 
portions of the West. Without a sufficient supply 
of water he cannot continue in business, and as long 
as thirty years ago bloody battles were fought 
among the cattle men of New Mexico over streams 
and water holes. You can realize from this that you 
are rather late in the day for obtaining a valuable 
homestead with a water right. Your second sug- 
gestion that you hire out as a sheepherder and later 
obtain a herd of your own, is more feasible. South- 
ern Idaho, Wyoming and central Oregon are the 
biggest sheep districts in the West. We would ad- 
vise you to write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Idaho State University, Moscow, Idaho, to send 
you information about your chances to learn the 
sheep business and the prospects of this industry. 
The College can supply this information far better 
than we can. 


Concerning Palm Springs 


Q. I have been trying for some time to get some 
information regarding Palm Springs, southern Cali- 
fornia. Can you tell me something about how to 
get there, and if there is a hotel at the Springs?— 
C. A., BERKELEY, CAL. 
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silver plate. 

























fm. Every piece of 1847 RocERs Bros 
&. silver plale is backed by an unqual- 
© ified guarantee made possible by 


1 = the actual test of over 65 years. 








Sold by leading Dealers. 

Send for illustrated: Catalagc’M- 44” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 
Successor to Meriden: Britannia, @o, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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machine that has even greater suction power than 
most electric cleaners. Explain that it makes 
house-cleaning simple, sanitary and easy; that no 
other make affords its convenience; that the name 
guarantees general superiority. 

How much more satisfactory than pretty trifles 
is a present such as this—the light-running, con- 
venient, work-saving Bissell’s Vacuum, Sweeper— j 
the gift you can use every day. 

Or a Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping. 
Its use in connection with the Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweeper for general suction cleaning is the favorite 
work-saving combination in well-managed homes. | 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner (without brush) 
and $9.00 for the Vacuum Sweeper (with brush). Slightly 
higher in the West, South and in Canada. Carpet 
Sweepers, $2.75 to $5.75. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. (244) 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet Sweeping 
Devices in the World 
Dept. 108, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too 
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“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
and permanent.”—N. }. Su, A 1g., 
1891. Send for lecture **Great Subject 





No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 

For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00, Mail, or office, 1870 Broadway, 
New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 
**The cure is positive and permanent."'—.V. ¥. Heradd, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—. Y. World. 





Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent 


free. 70 years’ experience. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the Scientific American. 


676 Woolworth Building, N.Y. | 
627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


MUNN & CO. 








A. Dr. H. L. Coffman is the proprietor of the 
Palm Springs Sanitarium, Palm Springs, Riverside 
county, Cal. A postal card to him will bring de- 
tailed information on rates, quality of the springs, 
etc. A hotel and a sanitarium are maintained at the 
Springs, and the winter climate is most delightful. 


New Use for Sacaton Grass 


Q. Ihave heard that the common sacaton grass 
which covers most of the range in southern Arizona 
will furnish a good raw material for the manufac- 
ture of crude rubber. I am informed that the United 
States Government has made exhaustive tests and 
has arrived at very favorable results. Can you 
give me any information concerning the yield of 
sacaton per acre, the amount of rubber per ton 
yielded by the crop and the cost of the process?- 
L. B. N., SAN Smon, ARIZONA. 

A. Evidently your informant became confused 
and applied the results obtained with the guayule 
shrub to the investigations made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to ascertain the availability 
of sacaton grass not for the extraction of rubber 
but for the manufacture of paper. These investi- 
gations have demonstrated that this grass is avail- 
able and may in time become an important source 
to feed the paper mills, though in our judgment it 
will take years before paper-makers will turn to 
the range for their raw material. 

Sacaton grass extends from California and Texas 
southward to the Argentine Andes. It grows most 
profusely, however, in the mountain regions east 
and west of the City of Mexico, where it is harvested 
for the sake of its roots, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These are made into brushes 
of various sorts, and for this reason the sacaton plant 
is frequently known by the common English names of 
broom-root grass, wire-grass, and rice-root grass. 

An acre of grass should yield at least three tons 
of tops. The plant is a perennial one, the growth 
being almost entirely from self-sown seed. Unless 
checked by fire, cultivation or the harvesting of 
the roots, the grass will soon cover a field solidly, 
and it is not uncommon to find many square miles 
densely covered with the growth. The range can 
be profitably gone over for roots every third year. 

Laboratory tests of this grass conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture show 
that it can be chemically reduced to paper stock 
by the soda process more easily and with less expense 
than is necessary to reduce poplar wood. The 
same processes and methods which are employed 
for the manufacture of pulp from poplar wood are 
quite suitable for the treatment of sacaton, but in 
place of the wood-sawing, chipping and screening 
machinery a grass duster is necessary. 

No estimate of the cost of manufacture has been 
made by the Department. A rapid increase, how- 
ever, in the demand for paper and the increasing 
likelihood that the raw material that is necessary 
for its manufacture will not be sufficient to meet 
this demand makes the subject worthy of further 
investigation by the trade. 

Detailed information concerning the investiga- 
tions is contained in Bulletin No. 309, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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j Christmas buying comfortably at home. Thousands of practical suggestions 
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Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back or 
in the front—don’t worry. Pebros Hooks 
and Eyes do not slip out of place. 

PATENT INVISIBLE 


LOS} Hooke eves 


never disappoint you. No trouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to stay— 
always firm, always tidy and trim. 


Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. You'll 
never use any other after you know them. 
They won’t rust. At your dealer’s or by 





’ WHILE We 
S YOU SLEEP 3 
B & Wrinkle Eradicators 
e 


e or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frozwners for 
between the eyes. /:radicators for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c., 59c. and $1.00 hoxes, ng a book- 
let ‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 1794 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sunset’s plans for the new year. 
Then watch for the new Sunset. 

















“The One Reliable 
Beautifier”’ 
Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 
Pimples, Ringworm and all 
imperfections of the skin 





and prevents wrinkles. 
Does not MERELY COVER 





UP but ERADICATES them. aid 
F eee ie tatth be “The Famous Fadeless DURO Shirts’’ 
‘ used in connection with MAL- Send $2 and 15c postage for this famous box of shirts 
Ee ee 2a bp re Handsome silk tie included for name and address of 5 friends. 
ch Cream, S0c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. Money back if not pleased. Fine percale, coat-style, cutis 
© Send for testimonials. attached shirts, assorted stripes, hand-laundered and very 
’ Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. stylish. Sizes 14to17. Guaranteed to wear 6 months with- 


out fading, shrinking or ripping. A wonderful box for the money 

and well worth a trial. Order today. Highest bank references. 

GOODELL & CO., Room 89, 158 E. 34th St., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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Inquiries of motor tourists concerning routes and road conditions will be answered promptly by Sunset Service Bureau 


Motoring Above and Below Sea-Level 


On the State Highway from San Diego Across the Coast Range to the Imperial Valley 
By ED FLETCHER 


IFTEEN years ago, the Imperial valley was the 
great Colorado Desert. Nobody thought of a 
road to it. <A trail for the burro of an occasional 
prospector who took chances on crossing that sinis- 
ter land of thirst—that was highway enough. 
When, as by a miracle overnight, this vast tract 
of 600,000 acres, possessing marvelous advantages 
of climate and soil: yet cursed with aridity, be- 
gan to receive the benefit of the silty, fertile 
waters of the Colorado river, then San Diego and 
Los Angeles sat up and took notice. When the 
state of California had voted and was spending 
$18,000,000 for concrete highways to connect 
county seats, these two enterprising cities took note 
of the potential richness of Imperial county and 
saw their opportunity. 
THE RACE FOR THE ROAD 


Each city understood the advantages of a direct 
connection with this productive valley—Los An- 


geles via San Bernardino and Mecca, a distance of 
approximately 260 miles; San Diego direct through 
the Coast Range of mountains, 126 miles. It was 
all of southern California vs. San Diego in an 
attempt to win the State Highway. Conventions 
were held, resolutions passed, and political influence 
brought to bear. Exciting auto races were “pulled 
off,’ starting the same day and hour from Los 
Angeles and San Diego respectively, via Imperial 
valley, to Phoenix, San Diego was the winner by 
several hours. But San Diego did more: it bonded 
the county for $1,250,000; built 450 miles of good 
roads in San Diego on a six per cent grade, ninety 
miles of which extends directly east to the Imperial 
county line. But this was not enough: A united 
effort was made for the extension of the State High- 
way from San Diego to El Centro, Imperial’s 
county seat, and from El Centro to Yuma, Arizona. 
The California Highway Commission is committed 
to the early construction of this last necessary piece 
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famous Wagnerian contralto, gazing across the lovely El Cajon valley 
from her home among the picturesque boulders of Grossmont 
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| Promise automatically turns into 
performance when you invest in a 

Hupmobile. 
The Dealer does not say, “Come in when 
you want anything and we will fix 
you up.” 
Instead he has us send you, without cost, 
a book of coupons good for 50 hours of 
service-labor on your car. 


You can have this service when you want 
it, from any Hupmobile service station. 









Thus the satisfaction of Hupmobile 
ownership is literally guaranteed. You 
know your car is kept in the pink of run- 
ning condition by Hupmobile experts. 


In its behavior, in its instant pickup 
and its remarkable flexibility, in its 


The mark of supertor 
motor car service 


. . Hupmobile 
m=  ?1OSD 


F.0.B: DETROIT 






Satisfaction Now 
Assured to Owners 


luxurious comfort, the Hupmobile is all 
that it should be. 


In economy and reliability it surpasses 
even Hupmobile records, which have 
been among the highest in the industry 
We know it to be the best car we have 
ever built: and we believe the market 
offers no other value so good, regardless 
of price. 

It is fitting, then, that owners of this 
car should be assured of satisfaction 
through a national system of free service 
that is competent, thorough and the 
broadest in use. 


A single ride in the Hupmobile will 
demonstrate the difficulty of finding 
better motor car performance: and a 
talk with the dealer will show you the 
great advantages of Hupmobile service. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1320 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTERS: 
Twitchell Motor Car Co., 1303 First Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Wm. E. Patten Motor Co., 921 E. Pine St., Seattle, Wash. 
Linz-Sanborn Co., 1128 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Greer-Robbins Co., 1158 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dulmage-Manley Auto Co., 46-48 N. 20th St., Portland, Ore. 


MODELS AND PRICES 


5-passenger Touring Car . . $1085 
7-passenger Touring Car . 


2-passenger Roadster .. . 1085 
Year-Round Touring Car . 1185 
Year-Round Coupe . .. . 1165 
5-passenger Sedan ... - 1365 
7-passenger Limousine . - 2365 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit 
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of road, which will, when completed, mean a con- 
crete highway entirely across ¢he Colorado desert 
and Imperial valley from Yuma to San Diego. 
San Diego citizens, by private subscription, raised 
$60,000 more and built in Imperial county, at their 
own expense, the now famous Mountain Springs 
Grade to the desert, through what was formerly 
known as “Myers Canyon,” but re-designated by 
the supervisors of Imperial county as “‘San Diego 
Canyon.”” The counties of San Diego and Imperial 
gave all necessary rights of way and bridges. The 
result was that San Diego won the State Highway, 
and a permanent concrete road is now being built 
from the foot of San Diego Canyon across the Colo- 
rado desert to Dixie, in the present western irri- 
gated section of Imperial valley. 


ARIZONA TO OREGON 


A magnificent stretch of concrete highway from 
Los Angeles to San Diego, 126 miles in length, 
eighty miles of which is in sight of the blue Pacific, 
is now completed. Within a short time the state 
of California will have built a concrete highway 
from San Diego and Tia Juana, Mexico, through San 
Francisco to the Oregon line; and from San Diego 
to Yuma, Arizona, via the Imperial valley. 
California has set out to build three thou- 
sand miles of concrete highways, under its 
highly efficient commission. We shall soon 
vote on a $14,000,000 bond issue to com- 
plete our present system and build one 
thousand or fifteen hundred miles more. 


THE SYMBOL AT SEA-LEVEL 


From semi-tropical San Diego, with its 
olive and orange orchards, through the 
temperate zone of the Coast Range, 
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To build a road from below-sea-level valleys to pine-c 
mountain sides that tested the 





with its living streams and forests of oak and 
pine, to the tropical date-palms and cotton fields 
of the Imperial valley, the road runs for 126 
miles, an easy trip of five hours by automobile. 
It is a journey of infinite variety. San Diego’s 
streets slope up from sea-level, from her still, 
blue harbor inside the Silver Gate, to the en- 
chanted area of Balboa Park where the beautiful 
Panama-California Exposition is completing its 
triumphantly successful year and, at this writing, 4 
planning a six months’ extension of its increasing 
beauty. At the very outset of his trip the motorist 
headed for the miraculous Imperial valley may 
pause to gaze upon a symbol of the wonders wrought 
by water. It is difficult to believe that hardly three 
years ago this waving garden of palm and acacia 
and blossoming vine was bare, sun-baked, unlovely 
as the desert beyond the range which the auto is 
about to cross. Here stands a magical city, a re- 
incarnation of colonial Spain, INting its tiled eaves 
and gay, dove-circled towers above acres of luxur- 
iant growth. This dream-city may be taken as the 
symbol of the structure of material wealth now 
rising from the redeemed wastes of the Colorado 
desert. The Exposition represents actually, more- 




















lad peaks meant the conquering of stony, forbidding 
skill of engineering experts 
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CyYf. ALL-YEAR Car 


is a KISSELKAR. This exclusive Kissel invention, in- 
troduced last year, is a model of versatility. Its Detach- 
able Top arrangement enables you to have an open car 
when it’s warm and pleasant, a closed coach when it’s 
chilly or dusty, interchangeable by two inexpert men 
within half an hour. 


This year the ALL-YEAR Car comes to you improved 
and perfected in design. —The Sedan models of the 42-Six, 
5-Passenger at $2000, and 7-Passenger at $2100, have 
proved especially popular. 


KISSELKAR. 


“Every Inch a Car’’ 
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Remember the Kissel slogan: ‘‘No assembling; every 
part, body and chassis, BUILT-IN at the Kissel factory, 


and nowhere else.”’ 
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Here’s a partial list of KISSELKAR Models: The NEW 32-Four, 
5-passenger | ouring, $1050; 36-Four, 5 and 7-passenger, Sedan, $1600 = 
and $1700, respectively; also 5-passenger, 2-door, and 7-passenger, 
3-door Touring, also Roadster and Roadster Coupe; 42-Six, 5-pas- 
senger, 4-door Touring, $1485; also 5-passenger, 2-door Touring, 
5-passenger Sedan, and 7-passenger, 4 and 3-door Touring, 7-passenger 
Sedan and the Roadster and Roadster Coupe. F. O. B. Factory. 


The Pacific 
Kisselkar Branch 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
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GEARY, at Van Ness 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES—PORTLAND—OAKLAND 
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One comes upon inviting mountain inns nestled among the pines but with vistas of the fertile valleys far 
below that surprise and delight. Pine Hills Inn is one of the best known of these 


over, the very real accomplishment of the city of 
San Diego. In 1910 the city had only forty thou- 
sand people and raised $73 for every man, woman 
and child, to start the Exposition. Today San 
Diego, with its ninety-odd thousand population, 
feels that it has made good, and looks forward with 
anticipation to a wonderful growth and develop- 
ment for the future, for the dream of fifty years is 
coming true within the next eighteen months, by 
the completion of the San Diego and Arizona rail- 
road from Yuma, Arizona, to San Diego bay. 
There are only thirty-five miles yet to build, and all 
the material is on the ground to complete the work, 
which is being rushed. This means direct connec- 
tion with the East, via the Rock Island and Southern 
Pacific railways, and probably connection with the 
Santa Fe at Parker, Arizona. But to San Diego 
one of the greatest benefits of all is a direct con. 
nection with the productive Imperial valley. 
FROM PALM TO PINE 

Now the white towers of the Exposition rise 
against the blue bay behind us; ahead are the 
misty purple outlines of the mountains to be 
crossed. 

The State Highway takes us through the orange, 
olive and lemon orchards of La Mesa and El Cajon 
(the Box) and past picturesque Grossmont, a devel- 
oping musical and literary colony of the South- 
west, where are to be found the villas and residence 
sites of Madame Schumann-Heink, Gadski, Teresa 
Carreno, Owen Wister, John Vance Cheney, W. H 
Hubbard, and Carrie Jacobs-Bond, names that 
mean much to the tourist from any part of this 
music- and literature-loving land. We pass on to 
Bostonia, with its thousands of acres of grape and 
raisin vineyards, thence easterly, over mesa and 
through valley, higher and higher, until living 
streams, live-oaks and pines are reached. In this 
section, our temperate zone, the best apples, cher- 





ries, pears and other deciduous fruits are grown at 
an elevation of two to three thousand feet above 
sea-level. In San Diego and along the coast the 
average rainfall is ten inches and there is need of 
irrigation for our winter vegetables and semi-trop- 
ical fruits. Twenty-five miles from San Diego, in 
the mountains, however, the rainfall doubles, and 
on the summit of the Coast Range, fifty or sixty 
miles from San Diego, the average rainfall is ap- 
proximately thirty inches. The temperature in the 
mountains rarely drops below twenty degrees above 
zero, but the spring is three months later than in 
San Diego. Therefore it is possible to see the 
ranchers baling hay in El Cajon valley, and in the 
mountains, within two hours’ ride, see the grain 
just sprouting from the ground. 

The elevation of the State Highway at the sum- 
mit of the Coast Range is approximately thirty- 
eight hundred feet. From San Diego a sixty-mile 
ride to beautiful Cuyamaca lake and Cuyamaca 
mountains brings one approximately six thousand 
feet high, where snow lies for three or four months 
of the year. Tucked away in these mountains are 
many charming resorts, breathing spots for the 
motorist who has time to linger in these whole- 
some wilds: Powan Lodge at Mesa Grande; War- 
ners Hot Springs, with its famous curative waters; 
Pine Hills Inn, nestling among the stately forests 
of pines, and surrounded in early summer with 
purple and white lilacs, wild strawberries, butter- 
cups and azaleas, the flowers the New Englander 
knows and loves so well. At Descanso a picturesque 
resort known as Hulburd’s Ranch lies among the 
live-oaks. All these places are easily visited by one 
motoring through San Diego county. 

THE DISTANT DESERT 

At the summit of the Viejas Grade, beyond 
Alpine, you look into a beautiful vale called the 
“Valle de las Viejas” (Valley of the Old Women), 
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No Extras To Buy 


Everyone about to buy an automobile is interested in cost —both first cost and after cost. Unless the car 
you buy really is completely equipped, its price does not at all represent the first cost. 


The following is a list of equipment on the Maxwell Car with | Deduct this amount ($221.50) from the price of the Maxwell 
its approximate retail cost: | ($655) and then you will realize what wonderful value is repre- 


Approximate | sented by the Maxwell Car. 
Retail Cost | — of oe apne a nea, built of onasieh inp 
i rting treated steel, with a powerful four-cylinder motor; thoroughly 
1 Boctrie Starti = atm, Lange, a he pgm cooled by a gracefully rounded radiator : improved design and 
3—Thaauatale Riees...........: 25.00 | @ fan —aliding gear transmission—semi-el ye 20 front and three- 
4—Speedometer, . .. =" od quarter elliptic rear springs, making shock absorbers unnecessary 
5—Clear Vision, Double Ventilating Rainproof Windshield, ... . 12. one-man mohair Cyt quality Seneny, § and ample 
6—Linoleum Covering for Running and Floor Boards, oe seating — for . ults, really ful Agape for $655. 
7—Anti-skid Rear Tires (cost Tiperence over smooth treads). The high-priced car co oy i ree well as the light- 
8—Electric Horn and adjuncts, woe weight of the Maxwell Car, account for the wonderfully low 
9—Spare Tire Carrier, | after-cost records of the Maxwell. The Maxwell is lowering all 
10—Oil Gauge, ...... Rt economy records for 
11—Robe Rail, . les per set of tires 
12—Front and Rear License Brackets, . scalasa ai tage ose. tala les per gallon of gasoline 
les per quart of lubricating oil 
west year-in-and-year-out repair bills 
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Total, va 50 


If you purchase an automobile which lacks these features, you See the new 1916 “Wonder Car” at the nearest Maxwell 
must add their cost to the price of the car if you want real auto- | dealer’s, and you will realize that it is the greatest automobile 
mobile comfort. value ever offered. 


Every feature and every refinement of cars of twice its price 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalogue. Address Department C. N. 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Incorporated - = = = = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Inw riting to ‘te advertioe rs a please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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Do All ‘Safety Devices” 


Really Safeguard ? 


The mere mention of the word 
“safety” ofttimes gives the im- 
pression of absolute infallibility. 
But, does safety always mean 
just that? 


As you know, a pistol is cocked 
when the hammer is held back 
by the sear. To fire a pistol, 
the sear must be moved to re- 
lease the hammer and allow it to 
fall. In some pistols this may be 
unintentionally caused by a jar. 


Unless the “safety” posi- 
tively blocks the sear, it 
is not a real “safety,” but 
a dangerous substitute. 


FIRING PI SEAR HAMMER 






Alo 


is POSITIVELY 
SAFE in the fullest 
sense of the word. It 
means that the COLT 
GRIP SAFETY 
blocks the sear and 
locks the trigger, thus 
positively preventing the hammer 
from falling unless this grip safety is 
pressed in and the trigger pulled. 


Write for free 
booklet, “How 
to Shoot,” and 
Catalogue No. 38. 


The Colt, therefore, is positively 
locked against accidental discharge. 


Buy a Colt and feel safe! 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 














Two thousand feet above sea-level among the pine-clad 
hills is a matter of only a few hours from 
the date-palms of the valley 


and, beyond, you get the last view of the Pacific, 
as well as of the Table mountains of Mexico. The 
drive through Pine valley will long be remembered. 
On reaching the summit of the mountain range and 
looking east the transformation is complete. The 
timber line is well defined, and within a few miles 
even the brush disappears. The desert mountain 
peaks are bare, the average rainfall of the Colorado 
desert being from one to two inches, and two years 
out of five none at all. The only plants that grow 
on the desert without an abundance of water are 
mesquite and cactus. There are many kinds of 
cactus, with a variety of strikingly-colored flowers. 














One hundred feet below sea-level, the date-palm finds 
a happy home in the semi tropical climate 


of the Imperial valley 
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“ys drive over right away-I ll be ready. 

“My housework! Oh that’s all done. 

“How doI doit? I just let electricity’ 

do my work nowadays. I have an electric 

dish washer and an electric clothes washer, 
and iron with my new electric iron. 

“Sweeping and cleaning? Simplest 
thing in the world with our electric 
vacuum cleaner. 

“And say, Ethel, Jack and I are cooking 
our breakfasts right at the table with our 
electric toaster stove and coffee percolator. 

“Cost much torunthem? No, you see 
we use Mazda Lamps. They give us more 
light than the old carbon lamps; but use 
so much less current that even with all 
these electric devices, our light bill isn’t 
much more than it was before. ; 

“Then I have my Inter-phone, which 
saves considerable stair-climbing. 

“Do they get out of order? 

“‘Haven’t had a bit of trouble so far. 

“Jack says they are the best that are to 
be had, for they are made by the Western 
Electric Company. You know Ethel, they 
make this Bell telephone over which we 
are now talking. 

“Certainly, you can buy these electric 
devices in most any electrical store ; or you 
can write direct to the Western Electric 
Company. Ask for a copy of their booklet 
“The Electrical Way”, it is No. 6z-AJ, 


“T’llbe ready when you come. Goodbye? : 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY/§ \ 


fai Epeeenientedtecenseteoenn’ s 
403 West Street, New York City #7 —— | 
Houses in All Principal Cities of the Ky, Ee - A Os 


U. S. and Canada. Agents everywhere " 
NOVEMBER 29% T0 DECETIBER 4° 


CPTI 
PITT TTT cUBREERRGRREEEE L L " 1, 
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NEW MACHINE 


flake $3,000 a year and more to 
start. you ot no experience. Open 
a Tire Repair Shop with Haywood 
Equipment. Let the money roll in, Business grows fast. 
You're soon & real manufacturer. Ever 
auto sold means more tires to men 
Demand for your work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR B!G FREE BOOK 

This givesall the facts. Tells how to start. 
How to succeed. A valuable — to 
riches and wealth. Write today. A postal 
will do. Get your FREE copy. 

HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
800 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind, 




















- Smart Apparel 





Stout Fineres 


digo season's smartest styles adapt 1 by Lane Bryant = 
z ende 








-elaburate evening gowns, at 








Dresses ° 4 ° $11.75 to $127.50 
Suits : ; ‘ - 2450to 125.00 
Skirts . : » « §00to 24.75 
Coats ° . 4 - 18.75to 145.00 
Waists ° ° . - 145to 1975 
Negligees > “ 1.95to 29.85 
Sweaters, Corsets and Underwear 
to fit you from stock, no matter bi-peses your figure or 
bust measure (351 to 58), as Lane Bryant, by an original and exclusive 


method, builds every size and style for three distinct ty cess of stout figures. 
FRE Fashion Book dev ated 5 entirely 
Smart Apparel for Stc igu: 
Write Dept. 0- 3. LANE BRYANT, 25 w. ‘38th St., New York 
m 
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OU can keep nearly every- 
thing in home, office or store 
always perfectly oiled, “clean 
asa whistle,” polished bright as 
new and as free from rust and 
tarnish as the day it was bought. 

Try ‘‘3-in-One" for sewing 
machines, clocks, cameras, type- 
writers, furniture, bathroom fix- 
tures,clectric fans, lawn mowers, 
guns, fishing rods and reels, etc. 


Three sizes—10c, 25c, and 50c. 
Sold at all good stores. 


4 Lupricates Write for generous sample 


rircueress Free and Dictionary —FREE 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 AUW. ecnaniibitids New York 




















But don’t for a moment imagine the desert uninter- 
esting. After many years of travel I still find the 
mystery of the desert one of the most fascinating 
attractions of nature. Nowhere in the world is the 
atmosphere clearer. From an elevation one can 
generally see one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
miles distant. One of the most beautiful sights of 
the desert is the marvelous colors of its rugged 
peaks, particularly in the early morning and evening. 

From the summit of the Mountain Springs Grade 
is seen that great cavity of nature, named by the 
Spanish “La Palma de la Mano de Dios’ (The 
Palm of the Hand of God), and which we know as 
the Imperial valley. From an elevation of approxi- 
mately two thousand feet one looks into an abyss 
nearly fifteen hundred feet below. This is one of 
the finest views in the world, looking down from 
this vantage point upon the wonderful purple of 
the Salton Sea, nearly sixty miles in length, in the 
center of the Colorado desert and one hundred 
feet lower than the azure level of San Diego bay. 
One might well stop the car here and, with this 
great panorama spread before him, consider the 
grim history of this region and the kindly part it 
is to play henceforth in the lives of men. 


WAY DOWN TO DIXIE 


Through San Diego Canyon, leading down 
from the summit, the rugged, rocky scenery is 
unsurpassed. At the foot of San Diego Canyon 
we formerly entered the desert sands, and a hard 
pull it was, but now all is changed. We speed 
over a concrete highway, shortening the distance 
many miles, to Dixie. Where before it took two or 
three hours over heavy roads, the trip is now made 
easily inan hour. Before this road was built many 
lives were lost over this same stretch of highway, 
owing to the lack of water. I personally have known 
men, Fish, Breedlove and several others, who, in one 
year, gave up their lives searching for the lost ‘‘Peg- 
leg” Mine along this route. Today the region boasts 
such a luxury as the Barbara Worth Hotel at El 
Centro, where the rooms are cooled in summer by 
chilled air from a cold storage plant! 

At Dixie we strike the western end of the main 
irrigation canal, and again the transformation is 
complete. On one side of the canal, and at a slightly 
higher elevation, the desert in all its mystery; on 
the other side cotton fields, alfalfa farms, orange 
orchards, date-palms and products of the soil too 
numerous to mention. In this rich soil dates grow 
to perfection. The United States Government and 
private capital have proved this beyond question, 
and they are now being raised by the carload and 
are in great demand at the highest prices. Soon this 
industry will rival any in the state of California. 
Imagine one cotton field of sixty-five hundred acres! 
Imperial valley shipped six thousand carloads of 
cantaloupes last year—the earliest shipment in the 
United States. Here one can procure fresh figs 
nearly all the year, and asparagus flourishes with- 
out artificial heat in March and April. Where 
twelve or fifteen years ago not a human being 
lived, today fifty or sixty thousands have made 
their homes, and the soil is as yet scarcely scratched. 
The value of the products shipped from the Im- 
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LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast 


See next month’s Sunset for more Northern Life Building 
» U.S.A. 
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FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER! 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 


We have others, of course. Send for catalog dee 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office, 


AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY {& 


(Incorporated) 


345 Broadway, New York 
522 Market St., San Francisco 
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For all lubrication and \ 


polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


: In the New 

Perfection 

Pocket Package 
isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOITI with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 3%4 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. _/ 











SEND {S¢ 
IN STAMPS 


a ko 4 os ae 
UP-TO-DATE 
THE 


nericial RULES 


CARD. GAMES 


ISSUED, YEARLY 
« /, ree 








For Social Play 
Congress Playing Cards, by Art designed 
Toplease the eye and entertain the mind. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 






For General Play 


The Non-skid tread of Bicycle Playing 


Cards girdles the World. 
Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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SOE IEE EEK] 


“I've always 
wanted a pair 
for every suit-- 
and these are 


the real oe. 
Shirley & 
Presidents’’ 


You will make a man’s 
Merry Christmas last 
the whole year through 
if you give him REAL, 
original 


Drewidy Ste 
Suspenders 


*°A pair for ae 


every suit”’ 


will make him bless you every time 
he dresses, if you give him the real 
President kind that are easy on 
shoulders, clothes and temper, too. 
Three million men wear them for 
comfort’s sake. We guarantee them 
to please him—the money back if 
they don’t. 

Nine charming holiday boxes from 
which to choose make the gift beau- 
tiful as well as thoughtful and 
useful. But be sure the word 
PRESIDENT is on the boxes and 
the buckles. It makes you sure of | 
getting the kind that nearly all 
men know and like and want. 


You'll hear him say “just what 
I wanted!” if you give him a pair 
for every suit, and— 


Remember PRESIDENT! 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 





des seminn eet Z ( REPRESS Fmap-s00! BPS BP FS. 


Look for We ya the Buckle 


perial valley last year was approximately $30,000,- 
ooo. In five years it will be trebled. 

The only wagon bridge across the Colorado river 
is at Yuma, and has just been finished. Governor 
Hunt of Arizona is enthusiastic in his determina- 
tion that a good state highway shall be built from 
one end of the state to the other. The state of 
Arizona has just built within the last few months 
a concrete bridge across the Gila river. Yuma 
county is now spending $500,000 in the building of 
a magnificent highway from Yuma to Phoenix. 
And within the next two or three years at the 
latest Imperial valley and San Diego should be the 
gateway to all of California, all the year round; for 
all other transcontinental highways will be blocked 
with snow five or six months of the year. 

THE TRANSCONTINENTAL HOPE 


Three years ago a few citizens of San Diego 
formed the nucleus of the Southern National High- 
way Association. The route of the Southern Na- 
tional Highway, the shortest distance from ocean 
to ocean, starts from San Diego and extends over 
the California State Highway, through El Centro 
and Yuma, via Phoenix, to El Paso, thence through 
Texas and Arkansas to Memphis and Nashville, 
Tennessee, and through North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia to Washington, D. C. 

San Diego is truly ambitious, and I predict that 
when an appropriation is made by Congress for 
national highways the Southern National will be 
recognized as the logical route, particularly because 
of its passability every day of the year and the need 
of a highway for military purposes along the bor- 
der from El Paso to San Diego. The route has 
much interest for travelers: San Diego’s semi- 
tropical climate and fruits; our wonderful Coast 
Range scenery; the Imperial valley; Nature’s 
weird sand-dunes, the marvel of the Southwest; 
Yuma with its Laguna Dam, built by the U. S. 
Reclamation Service; Phoenix, the Wonder City of 
the Southwest, a growth of the desert; Roosevelt 
Dam, one of man’s greatest engineering achieve- 
ments; a side trip to the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado and the privilege of a trip to foreign territory 
at El Paso and San Diego. 

The automobile is a vital factor in human life 
today. Good roads for transcontinental travelers 
are bound to follow. 





A desert “‘dust-devil” 
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“A SIGN OF THE TIMES” 


At home—en tour— wherever “ White House” Coffee is in evidence — its charm lingers 
in the memory; commands delighted respect and enlists continued interest no other brand can 
possibly inspire. A veritable aristocrat among coffees, ‘“‘ White House” is an indispensable 
adjunct at every repast—; and its invigorating companionship banishes ennui like magic and helps 
to make life more worth while. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON-CHICAGO 
































One Hundred and Seventy-five Million Dollars 


is the conservatively estimated income of the farmers of Washington, Oregon and Idaho for 1915. 
These farmers are reaping enormous harvests and piling up agricultural wealth of all kinds at a faster rate than the 
farmers of any other section of the country this season. 
Every fourth farm home in this tremendously rich market is reached by 
aaa: e “The Washington Farmer” - Seattle 
The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio {: “The Oregon Farmer” - - - Portland 
“‘The Idaho Farmer”” =< <- < Boise 
These three state farm papers cover the Pacific Northwest with a circulation greater in vol and infl than that 
of all other farm papers published in their respective states combin 
45,000 Twice A Month Guaranteed 
First and only farm papers in this field to join The Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
For advertising rates and territorial analysis write 


The Northwest Farm Press Co. *" Sgchexcheree Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Representatives: 2 E. LEITH, Fifth Avenue Building, New York; HARRY T. EVANS, Steger Building, Chicago 
A. COUR, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 

















_* Right Sugar 
for 


Every Purpose 


American Sugar 
Refining Company 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


PATENTS 





CARESBAD IRRIGATED LAN DS—Bordering ocean; on 
state paved highway and Santa Fe Ry., 80 miles south of 
Los Angeles. Gov't records show Carlsbad warmest in win- 
ter, coolest in summer of any spot in Cal. Deep soil; model 
water system; low rates. Lemons mature in summer when 
price is highest. Immense profits in fruits adaptable to coast 
territory. Winter vegetables; tomatoes, chili, peas, beans, 
egg-plant, rhubarb, etc., bring $150 to $400 per acre. Easy 
purchase terms. South Coast Land Co., G. E. Buxton, Sales 
Agent, Carlsbad, Cal. 





THE FAMOU s 
it." Write for our “monthly 
places and descriptive literature of the valley. E. 





SANTA CLARA VALLEY—“We sell 
Real Estate “eg list of 
D. Craw- 





ford & Co., San Jose, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA LAND  BARGAINS—Write C. M. 


San Francisco, for list of cattle, 
Established 30 years. 


Wooster Co., Phelan Bidg., 
hog, dairy, poultry, fruit farms. 


REAL ESTATE—Arizona 


“WHERE c ROPS GROW every 
In the famous Salt River Valley, Arizona; home of ll 
oranges and grapefruit, famous alfalfa land. Big money in 
winter gardening. New tract now open at Marinette on 
railroad, 17 miles from Phoenix, capital of state. Take 
advantage of opening prices. Write for literature. Palmborg 
Colonization Co., Marinette, Arizona. 


REAL ESTATE—Virginia 


FARMS IN VIRGINIA $15.00 acre and up. Easy pay- 
ments. Mild climate—no long cold or hot spells. Social 
Life, Fertile Soil, Good Markets. High Prices. On Railroad, 
Convenient to Trains. Write for free magazine and other 
information. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., Norfolk & Western 
Rwy., Room 267, N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FARMERS WANTED.—Victoria, Australia, offers special 
inducements, Government land, water, railways, free schools, 
3144 years to pay for farms adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar 
beets, fruit, etc. Climate like California. Ample markets. 
Reduced _ passages for approved settlers. Free particulars 
from F. T. A. Fricke, Government Re a e from Vic- 
toria, 687 Box 111. 





month of the year.’ 




















Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


ATTENTION! Literary people and writers. I represent 
one of the largest Motion Picture Corporations in United 
States. I want to hear from intelligent people who can 
furnish ideas and write feature photoplays. his is no school. 
Absolutely legitimate. For plays of merit you will be paid 
accordingly. Harvey E. Gausman, Oak Crest, Laurel Canyon, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


WANTED! 
stories! Big rewards! 
free; sell on commission. 
busy! Write today for details. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


WRITB PHOTOPLAYS. Make a fortune in your spare 
time. $10 to $500 each paid. Experience or literary ability 
unnecessary. Constant demand. Send for Free book ‘‘How 
to hse rite Photoplays.”” Enterprise Co., SS-3348 Lowe Ave., 
Chicago. 











YOUR_IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS and 
We accept Mss. in any form; criticise 
Hundreds making money. Get 
Story Rev. Co., 17 Main, 








WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS: $50each. Con- 
stant demand. Devoteallorspare time. No correspondence 
course. Start work at once. Free details tell all, answer every 
question. Atlas Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. 
logue quoting prices I pay for coins, 10 cents. 
lein, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated before 
1910. Send Ten cents at once for our New-IHustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7, showing guaranteed prices. Get posted. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 69, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Fall catalogue 
Buying cata- 
Wm. Hess- 


SUNSET . 














PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for search. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED IDEAS. Write for List of Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Our four books 
sent free. Patents secured or Fee Returned. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 751 Ninth, Washington, C. 


PATENTS SECURED or Fee Returned. Send sketch 
for free search and report. Manufacturers want Kimmel 
patents. Latest complete patent book free. George P. Kim- 
mel, Patent Lawyer, 242 Barrister r Bldg., Ww. ashington, D.C. Cc. 


WANTED—An idea. Who can think of some simple | thing 
to patent? se your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for “N ed Inventions” and “Patent Buyers.’"’ 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attys., 627 F., W ashington, D.C. 

IDEAS WANTED— Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me; three books with list hundreds of inven- 
tions wanted, sent free; I help you market your invention; 
advice free. R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

INV ENTORS—Do not sacrifice your inventions. Get 
Full Money Value. Free book. Write Publishers ‘Inside 
Facts,’’ 607 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 




















WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY-—Start as our agent, 
become manufacturer. Everyday necessities. Fastest repeat 


sellers. Marvellous profits. Proposition worth at least $40 
weekly. “Samples free. Frederick Lobl Company, 534 War- 
ren St., Boston, Mass. 


~ AGENTS WANTE D—To adv ertise our goods by dis- 
tributing free sample to consumer. 90 cents an hour. Write 
for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. Co., 576 North St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED ~ 


WORK FOR Uncle Sam. m. He is the best employer. Big 
pay, sure work, easy hours, long vacations, rapid advance. 

housands of jobs open this year. I will help you get one. 
Write for my big Free Book D. Y.-914 today. 
Washington, D. C. 





Earl Hopkins, 





MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publication. Experience 
unnecessary Send us your verses or melodies today or 
write for instructive booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS. the kind gentlemen smoke. 
Fragrant, healthy, economical because we serve them direct 
from our factory at from four to ten dollars per hundred, 
satisfaction guaranteed. You can saye money and smoke 
the best Havana cigars, if you write us just now. A. Ramirez 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dept. Q., Bor 998, ‘Tampa, Fla. — 

















AUSTRALIAN black opals mc ted in 10 kt. rings or or 
scarf pins at $5.00 each. rooche: 10.00 each. Also large 
assortment of fancy black opals. Uustrated book free. The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 

PURCHASE RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
from an expert (not an agent) who will select for you items 
that, grouped together, will make a distinctive collection of 
books. Address Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 

















MANUFACTURERS 


CK. GROUSE CO. 
a 





NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS.BOX B 5 


+e SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF DESIGNS -*- 
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All Trial Subscriptions Include the 
Holiday Number of 


Quo 


The Holiday Number of “America’s Cleverest Weekly” contains the finest 
collection of color pages ever grouped in a single issue of an American 
periodical. 


The leading colorists of the Old World have united with the best artists 
of the New, in imparting to this number a character heretofore untried on 
this side of the water. For many weeks our personal representative 

in Europe has been selecting canvasses from the ateliers of London, 


Paris and Munich especially for this issue. Pi 
& Buow 


The regular price of the Holiday Number is 25 cents, but all _. Publishing 

Three Months’ Trial Subscriptions at $1.00 will include the Corporation 

double number, so that each trial subscriber receives regu- 7! Fifth ave, NY. 

lar issues of Puck to the value of $1.45. Simply fill out "Enclosed find one 

the coupon opposite, pin a dollar bill to it and mail =“ dst Coe 

to us. ‘for which send Puck, 
for three months, to 

The Holiday Puck will sell out within a few “ | 

days on all the leading newsstands. It would .° 4% © 

be well, therefore, to order your copy from en Ce ee 


your newsdealer in advance. Sig ict Sd 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


MIUNN & Co.INC. 


WootwoRTH BUILDING 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Dear Mr. Executive: 


It is your desire to conduct your 
business in a manner that will result in the 
greatest efficiency. You cannot neglect any 
aid that will seem to suggest new ideas or in- 
form you what industrial developments are being 
made by other manufacturers. The Scientific 
American is designed to render this service, 
and the big men of our country are reading it. 
In many industrial establishments, after being 
placed on the desk of the Executive, it is 
passed among the heads of departments, and sev-= 
eral copies are often subscribed for in order 
that the employees may have access to it. 


In many of our public Libraries it is 
more read than any other publication, not even 
excluding magazines of fiction. This is the 
only journal devoted exclusively to this field 
of work, and as it is @ weekly publication it 
announces new developments before they can 
appear elsewhere. If it is of value to others, 
both for its contents and as an advertising 
medium, would it not be of value to you? One 
important suggestion or idea gathered from its 
columns may be worth more to you than the cost 
of a subscription for a life time. 


Yours faithfully, 


es ad 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a year Sample copy on request 
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SPANISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN 


The War has, created unlimited opportunities for 
those who know foreign languages. Take advantage 
of the war situation! Better your position, increase 
yoursalary. Extend your business. Establish export 
trade with South American countries, Brush up on 
the language you studied at school or college and 
make it of practical use. Acquire @ new language for 
business or social purposes by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition) 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the living 
voice of a native professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks 
slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at atime. It is a pleasant, fas- 
cinating study that all members of the family can enjoy. By practice 
during spare moments you can in a surprisingly short time speak, read 

and understand a new language. 
Ideal Xmas Gift—Instructive and Entertaining 
‘ Write for free Language Treatise," particulars of Tria 
Offer, Easy Payments. Our records fit all talking machines. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 983 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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RAVELING 


EARN $2,000 TO A. _ A YEAR 


We will teach you to be a hich grade salesmen, in eight 
weeks at home and assure you definite proposition from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our students —— 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No form 
experience required. Write today by toy list of ie 
dreds of good openings and testimonial from h undreds of our 
students now earning Address nearest Office 
Dept. 531 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S ' TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING 


More money is wasted by not knowing HOW to farm than is lost 
by the ravages of firesand floods. EXPERIENCEis a GOOD TEACHER, 
but he charges & mighty stiff tuition fee. 

If you are farming or thinking of farming, why not learn the 
farming game as you would any other business game? If you have 
not the time or think you are too old to spend two or three years in 
an agricultural college, take a course in the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 
and learn the principles and practices of SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 
You don't have to leave home—just use your SPARE TIME that 
otherwise would be frittered away. 

The west is full of opportunities for the man who knows the 
farming game from a scientific standpoint. 

You know all about BURBANK and you have heard of CAMPBELL 
the great soil wizard. You can learn what he has learned and in 
much less time. 

Send for our CATALOG NUMBER FOUR and a copy of CAMPBELL’S 
SCIENTIFIC FARMER. If you are looking for AGRICULTURAL’ 
INFORMATION you will find what you want. Address 














CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Billings, Montana 

With a Western School, chartered in 

1903. It takes determination, energy ard 

good judgment to accomplish that which 

brings success. Your judgment suggests 

the wisdom of increasing AT your earning ability 

through one of our many home-study courses. Write 


today for our FREE 50-page eatalog. H 0 F 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
525 Market Street 


Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 





DRAWING, 


Learn by mailinyourown home. Cartooning, News- 
paper, Magazine and Commercial Illustrating, also 


Water-Color and Oi] Painting eas 
Learn Drawirg or Painting for profit and pleasure. We can develop your 
talent. This school has taught th Free Schol Award--specia! 
limited offer. Your name and address brings you ful! explanation and our 
bandsome illus: Art Annual hy return mail. Don’t delay. Write today. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Stcdio 29 Omaha, Neb. 


TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


80 to 100 Words a Minute GUARANTEED 


Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training. 
Brings amazing speed—perfect accuracy—BIG SALARIES 
Easy for anyone. First day shows results, Learn while working. 

illustrates and explains all. Gives 
48. Page Book Free etters from hanareds with sal- 
aries doubled and trebled. A revelation as to speed and salary possible to 
typists. Postal will do, but write today—NOW 


Tulloss School of Typewriting, 9892 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


CastillejaSchool for Girls 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at any time. 
Catalogue. Principal: MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL. 
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Send Her As YOUR Mnumeie 


Through her, you can do much—with Red Cross 
Christmas Seals. She goes into the homes of the 
unfortunate in your community and helps conquer 
Tuberculosis. Every Red Cross Christmas Seal you 
buy helps to save the sick and to prevent infection. 


Use RED CROSS 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


on everything you mail or wrap. 


If you cannot get Red Cross Christmas Seals in your town, write 
to the AMERICAN RED CROSS, Washington, D. C., for as many 
as you want at Ic each. 
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Here is a new character that 
will live in American fiction— 
John Hampstead, railroad 
clerk, actor, book agent, preacher. 


ELD TO ANSWER” is a really 
big, emotional, American novel 
by Peter Clark Macfarlane. The 
author’s sincerity of purpose, his skill- 
ful handling of interesting characters 
and his development of dramatic 
climaxes cannot fail to make a deep 
impression on the reading public. 
The first chapters of “HELD TO 
ANSWER” will appear in the 
November Twentieth issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 23th Street, New York City 
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Hello! Wake up! 
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Be a modern! Read 


Ze ZY 
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Don’t be a social back number! Don't settle Vanity Fair will chaperon you in a box at 
down comfortably in the ooze. The world is the opera, show you the most talked of 
moving, moving on all eight cylinders—some paintings and sculptures; take you behind the 
folks are even moving on twelve—and you scenes at the theatres; tell you what to talk 
might. just as well move along with them. If about at dinners and dances; present you to 
you are becoming an old fogey,or an old maid, all the metropolitan celebrities; give you a 
or an old bachelor, oranold bore, read Vanity dash of golf and hockey and tennis and foot- 
Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted and ball; accelerate the pulse of your brain, in 
agile-minded again; the joy of the picnic, the short,transform you from a social half portion 
life of the party, the hit of the turkey-trottoir. into a regular Class A human being. 








Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of pay- 
ing $2 for a theatre ticket, or $1.20 for a new novel. But 
you can secure for $1 (half the cost of a single theatre 
i Lb 
ON WN ticket and less than the cost of a single novel) an entire 
eC: %, . . . . . . 
«sy. winter of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- 







% OY : 
NN % \ ment than you could derive from dozens of plays 
~ 3 S, E or a shelf full of modern novels. 
4 fe XG & % 
a ) 
4, “SPaciing hy Special Offer 
s 6, S 4. e 
 e ay ee ts Six Months for One Dollar 
Se 2, “Y, “O 
St, ma 5S Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3 a year. 
he i ey, A Tear off and send in the Coupon at the left 
a % Oe % and you can have a six months’ “trial” 
“ They bscription for One Doll 
% My %, 4 subscription for Une Vollar. 
i) tour. % CONDE NAST, Publisher 
% a FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
Oo % 
Y b 
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© Expositions Souvenir 


ms Buy a SPECIAL 
a CALIFORNIA PACKAGE 
Be (handsomely colored) 


zs illustrating the two 
* Expositions— 

st One Pound Tins—70c 
Bi, containing 


eo : 


=a 


Ridgways Tea 


SOLD BY ALL ACCOMMODATING GROCERS 


* A ay. 


~ 
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— Everyday 


WISDOM 
That PAYS! 


2 OrvE can always do without luxuries but necessary comforts and 

conveniences for the home we must always have. There is a 
— most practical, wise and easy way to obtain them without spending 
an additional cent of the family income. 


WA 








I 
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i 
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IDE-AWAKE, fair-minded merchants all over the United 

States are giving Ja Green Stamps to their customers as a 
generous discount on their everyday purchases. In the package of 
many popular brands of goods you will also find a Hamiltan Coupon 
—a gift to you from the manufacturer. 


Your 2a Stamps and Hamilton Coupons, either separately or 

combined, are exchangeable at our Premium Stores, one of 
which is either in or near your home town, for over 4,000 items of 
standard merchandise. 


AA 
HAN 


‘‘The Sperry Magazine’’ 


Orr magazine is the newest, most intimate and interesting 
National Monthly published. You will find it full of live / 
fiction by popular authors, charming illustrations, household 


hints and a world of other features of vital interest to you. 7 
Mail us the little coupon on this page and we will tell fr THst 
you how to obtain a copy FREE every month. 4 Please send me 
a complimentary 
pales son ce ll 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO, 7 Magazine” and your 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 7 miums. This tend leo = 


Geo. B. Caldwell, President r no obligation. 
2 West 45th St., New York City I tis 
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BRANCHES EVERYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES / Address............0.:0:0seceeeeeeeee eee 
Department “‘Q” Service 
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‘What canIdoto | ee 


make her stronger? | : 


errs . ¥ » f 


a 
Your physician has told you that it is 
simply one of the thousands of cases of j 
“debility.” You have tried certain “tonics” is 
without avail, but you have not yet tried Por: Pa 
Sanatogen, the true food-tonic. , a: 





And Sanatogen may well prove her 
salvation, for remember that thousands __ ,' 
of women who were weak and weary 
have derived new strength, a new joy of 
living, from its use. 

Olive Schreiner, the famous writer, 
gratefully exclaims: 


‘‘Nothing that I have taken in years 
has given me such a sense of vigor as 
Sanatogen.’’ —w 59 


And Lady Somerset, the noted social 

reform advocate, refers to the way San- 
ce - 

atogen braces the patient to health.’’ 


This help of Sanatogen is not the false help x 
of a mere stimulant but the constructive aid of “x | 
a true food-tonic which gives the exhausted 
system the zatural elements for building up 
the blood, strengthening the nerves, im- 
proving digestion. 

How well it performs this function, phy- 
sicians in every land—21,000 of them have 
endorsed Sanatogen in writing —know from 
actual observation. Their attitude is well 
summed up by the famous Berlin specialist, 
Professor Eulenberg, who writes: 

‘I am using Sanatogen more and 
more in cases of nervous troubles 
which have their origin in pov- 
erty of the blood and poor 
nutrition, and never had oc- 
casion to regret its use.’” 


And we feel sure you will 
never regret using Sanatogen. 
Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere in three 
sizes, from $1.00 up. 
Grand Prize, Internationa 


Congress of Medicine, CU en 
London, 1913. f I@v 










a be 
a 
ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS | 


end : > ; 
for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive manner and filled 
with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is FREE. 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 30N Irving Place, New York. 
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The 


Modern Way 


" “Puttizg Up 
Fruit 
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Fruits 4 


Peaches Cherries Pears 
Plums _ Apricots 


Just an order to the grocer —a few minutes to put away the cans 
and your fruit closet is stocked for the winter. 


But be very sure to tell him you must have “Libby’s’’—the se- 
lected product of California’s finest orchards, picked and packed the 
same day in canneries as spotlessly clean as your kitchen. Suppose 
you take a pencil now, estimate your family’s needs until fresh fruit 
season comes around again—and hand the order to your grocer today. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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We are one 6 the thirteen National Advertisers who can furnish you with the latest fad—the game “Going t to Market. ad 
Send 10 cents in coin or stamps, address Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Dept. R, Chicago. 
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Bath Room 

















